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“Was niitzt, ist nur <Mn Teil des Bedeutcndon ; um einen Ge.q:en.stand 
^anz zu besitzen, zii beherrschen, muss man ihii uni scin sclbst willcn 
studiercn. ” — Gokthk. 

“And were there an artist of a rij^ht spirit; a man of wisdom, 
conscious of his high vocation, of whom we could know beforcliand that 
lie liad not written without purpose and earnest meditation, that he knew 
what he had written, and had embodied in it, more or less, the creations 
of a deep and noble soul, —should we not draw near to him reverently, as 
disciples to a master ; and what task could there be more profitable than 
to read him as we have dcsciibcil, to study him even to his minutest 
meanings? For, were not this to think as he h.id thought, to see with 
his gifted eyes, to make the v(‘ry mood and feeling of his great and rich 
mind the mood also of our poor and little one?” - CakiwI-K. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

“ 'I'lio prophets list'd imich by inet.ipluirs 
To set foith tnilh : yea, whoso toiisiders 
Christ, his apostles too, shall plainly see, 

That tiuth to this day in such mantles be. 

Come, tiuth, althoui;!! in swaddling clouts, I find, 

Infouns the judgment, rectifies the mind. 

Pleases the understanding, makes the will 
Submit, the memory too it doth fill 
With what doth our imaginations please ; 

Likewise it tends our tiouhles to appease. 

Art thou for something raie and piofitahle? 

Or, would’st thou see a truth within a fable? 

Wuuld’st thou divert thyself fiom melancholy? 

Would’st thou he pleasant, yet be far from folly? 

Would’st thou be in a dream, and yet not sleep? 

Or, would’st tlioii in a moment laugh and weep? 

Wonhl’st read thyself, and read thou know’st not what, 

And yet know whether thou .art blest or not, 

Py reading the same lines? O then come hither, 

And lay my book, thy head and heart together.’ 

Bunyan. 




PREFACE 

The additional matter incorporated in this edition of 
Sartor Resartus represents an attempt to remove some of 
the difticulties which obstruct the path of junior students 
of Carlyle’s most characteristic, most comprehensive, and 
most condensed work. It is believed that the book will 
prove in this form at once more intelligible and more 
interesting to such readers as may desire not only to 
‘taste,’ but also to ‘digest,’ its contents. 

The Introduction (which professes to be little more 
than a compilation from Carlyle’s writings) supplies a 
statement of the practical and speculative conditions under 
which the book was originally written, together with an 
exposition of the views contained in it. 

An endeavour is made in the Notes, to trace or explain 
the multifarious quotations and allusions ; to interpret the 
biographical portions by reference to Carlyle’s own history; 
to connect the ideas contained in germ in Sartor^ with 
the more expanded statement of these in the author’s other 
works. 

The educational value of Sartor (were it but success- 
fully interpreted), in the departments of Philosophy, 
Religion, History, Politics and German Literature, or as a 
‘ criticism of life,’ can hardly be estimated too highly. It 
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is an idyllic picture of a Scottish student’s career through 
the more important phases of early manhood : the Journal 
hitbne of a deep-th inking and intensely earnest spirit. On 
account of the number and interest of its allusions to 
leaders of thought in many departments, and of the striking 
ideas it contains, it is fitted to be a class-book of the 
greatest usefulness to junior students, stimulating to their 
thought and formative .of their character. To the more 
serious student it becomes, in many cases, a guide, 
philosopher and friend, directing him to the wisdom of 
Goethe and the beauties of Jean Paul, and proving itself 
the wine as well as the food of life. As Carlyle’s views 
suffered little alteration after 1831, and as the metaphors 
in which he clothed his ideas are, to a large extent, similar 
in all his writings, the Sartor forms a suitable hand-book 
for the ready interpretation of his other works. 

For the biographical data I have availed myself of the 
various Biographies of Carlyle by Froude, Shepherd, 
Garnett, Nichol, Wylie and others. Masson’s Edinburgh 
Sketches and Memories contains the fullest account of 
Carlyle’s University career, with many particulars of his life 
during the years 1809-28. The various volumes of 
Letters, and the Reminiscences (Macmillan and Co., 1887), 
edited by Norton, should also be consulted. Mr. Alexander 
Carlyle, to whom the copyright of these interesting volumes 
belongs, has kindly permitted me to give extracts from 
them. In the matter of quotations and dates, I have 
followed Norton in preference to Froude. 

Among the more important expository or critical Essays 
on Carlyle’s opinions and writings, are those by Taine, 
Sterling, Masson, Mazzini, Dowden and Caird; Seeley’s 
little volume on Goethe, and Professor Jones’s study on 
Browning (chaps, iii. iv.) contain suggestive statements 
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regarding Carlyle. And while Carlyle’s own Essays, ‘ Signs 
of the Times ’ and ‘ Characteristics,’ should be read in 
connection with Sartor^ his earlier didactic novel, entitled 
Wotton Eeinfred, is largely a first study for the more 
important work; and in his Translations from Jean Paul a 
large proportion of his mettiphors will be found in their 
original setting. 

I have had the advantage of reading the Notes 
appended to T. A. Fischer’s German translation of Sartor 
(Leipzig, 1882), as also those in The Carlyle Reader^ 
Parts I. and IJ. (Edinburgh, 1894-95), edited by the Rev. 
James Wood. My thanks are due to many friends who 
supplied information on various points of difficulty; also 
to Mr. Thomas Kirkup, who read the Introduction and 
Notes; and I desire very gratefully to express my deep 
obligation to Dr. David Patrick, who also read these, and 
to whose generous kindness I am indebted for the 
substance of a considerable number of the Notes, as well 
as for much encouragement and advice. The MS. had 
also the good fortune to be read by Dr. David Masson, 
whose valuable comments and additional references I 
gratefully acknowledge. 

With much diffidence, and a hope that the errors of 
omission and commission may be forgiven a ‘ prentice 
ban’,’ I tender this little volume to all admirers of Carlyle. 
‘ Mochte es (this ‘ Sartor,’ resariiis) auch im Brittischen 
Boden gedeihen ! ’ 


EniNiiURCH : May, 1897. 
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INTRODUCTION 

1 

Till: GENESIS OF sartor : A CHAPTER OF BIOGRAPHY 

The history of the book now named Sartor Resarius is con- 
nected with an interestinj^ and extremely critical period of its 
Author’s life. At the time of its inception in 1830, Carlyle 
was living remote in a Dumfriesshire farm, and was known 
to the reading public as a Translator, and brilliant, but 
whimsical. Essayist ; a man whose talents were devoted to 
the diffusion of German Literature, and whose earnest, but 
arrogant and peculiar disposition was calculated to exclude 
him from co-operation with other men. When it appeared in 
book-form in England in 1838, Carlyle had found a home and 
disciples in London, and both in this country and in America was 
acknowledged to be an original and commanding genius who 
had a message to his generation. 

The '"'‘desperate hope,” the noble earnestness and resolute 
endeavour which were so notable in his life during the inter- 
vening period, — a genuine via dolorosa — must be taken into 
consideration, in order that the sentiments expressed in Sartor 
and the conditions under which it was written, may be fully 
understood. ^‘No Life-Philosophy (siiys our author), such as 
this of Clothes pretends to be, which originates equally in the 
Character, and equally speaks thereto, can attain its significance 
till the Character itself is known and seen.” 

In the beginning of the year 1830, Carlyle said he felt 
himself too deeply to be a ‘dismembered limb,’ a man with 
little or no hold on the world, whom promotion would never 

Additional notes to this edition will be found in the Addenda at 
page 349- 
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reach. Nevertheless, he was resolved to persevere in literature 
(that “ haven of expatriated spiritualisms which, for him at 
that time, meant the work of introducing German authors to 
English readers. This work, which he viewed as at once a 
privilege and a national duty, had been his main achievement 
in the preceding years. He had written a Life of Schiller 
( 1823-24), and a translation of Wilhelm Meister^s Apprenticeship 
(1824), besides essays on ‘Faust,’ ‘ Richter,’ and the ‘State 
of German Literature.’ But the seed thus planted on foreign 
soil wa*s of slow growth, notwithstanding its early promise, and 
the time of fruit was not yet The book of translations called 
German Romance (1827), though it contained ‘Wilhelm Meister’s 
Travels,’ together with brilliant critical notices of Goethe, Richter, 
Musasus and others, was not a financial success. The ‘ great 
Jeffrey’ predicted, “with full and calm assurance,” that England 
would never admire, nor even endure, the German divinities ; 
and Carlyle was compelled to see that talent in that direction 
would not be immediately saleable. In 1829 his essays on 
‘Voltaire,’ ‘Novalis,’ ‘Signs of the Times,’ and ‘German 
Playwrights,’ appeared ; and in the following year his chief 
labour was on a projected ‘ History of German Literature.’ 
For -this latter, no publisher would offer; hence his finances 
became extremely low, owing to the interruption of his connec- 
tion with Magazines during that year. “ I look confidently 
forward,” he wrote in August 1830, “to a life of poverty, toil, 
and dispiritment, so long as I remain on this earth, and hope 
only that God will grant me patience and strength to struggle 
onwards through the midst of it, working out his will as I best 
can in this lonely clay-pit where I am set to dig. . . . The 
Dunscore Patmos is simply the place where ... I can live 
cheapest^ which, in the case of a man living by literature, with 
little saleable talent, and who would Very fain not prove a liar 
and a scoundrel, is a momentous point. ... If my writing 
cannot be sold, it shall at least have been written out of my 
own heart. Also, henceforth I will endeavour to be my own 
editor, having now arrived at the years for it.” 

In September he learned that his project of cutting up 
that thrice-wretched ‘ History of German Literature ’ into review 
articles, and so realising something^^ for his year’s work, would 
not take effect “ The ‘ course of Providence ’ (nay, sometimes 
I almost feel that there is such a thing even for me) seems 
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guiding" my ste[)s into new regions. . . . Canst thou, there as 
thou art, accomplish aught good and true ? . . . The want of 
money is a comparatively insignificant affair ; were I doing 
well otherwise, I could most readily consent to go destitute, 
and suffer all sorts of things.” 

In the latter part of the same month, September 1830, the 
book now called Sartor Resarlus was commenced as a Magazine 
article : “ a very singular piece,” said Carlyle, “ it glances from 
Heaven to Earth, and back again, in a strange satirical frenzy.” 
As a Magazine article of fully fifty pages, entitled ‘Teiifelsdreck: 
Thoughts on Clothes,’ it was sent to Fraser in the end of 
October, as Carlyle could not afford to make a book of it. 
“ Hang them ! ” he wrote in December, ‘‘ I have a Book in 
me that will cause ears to tingle ; and one day out it must, 
and will, issue. ... In the valley of the shadow of Magazine 
Editors, we shall not always linger. Courage ! ” 

do his brother John, he wrote in tlie following January : 
^‘Will you go to Fraser, and get from him by all means my 
long paper. ... I have taken a notion that I can make 
rather a good Book^ and one, above all, likely to produce some 
desirable impression on the world even now. ... I can devise 
some more biography for Tetifelsdreck ; give a second deeper 
part, in the same vein, leading through Religion, and the 
nature of Society, and Lord knows what. ... 1 fear perfect 
anonymity is now out of the question ; however swear every- 
one to secrecy, for I mean to speak fearlessly if at all.” A 
review of Taylor’s Historic Survey of German Poetry^ also an 
essay on the ‘ Nibelungen Lied’ (part of that “ thrice-wretched 
‘ History of German Literature ’ ”) and other writings, may have 
helped Carlyle financially while he laboured at ‘ Teufelsdreck.’ 
But his resources were very low. Thus, in February he notes: 
“ N.B. I have some five pouiids to front the world w////— and 
expect no more for months.” Similarly, in March : “ I will 
not leave literature. Nay, had I but two potatoes in the world, 
and one true idea, I should hold it my duty to part with one 
potato for paper and ink, and live upon the other till I got it 
written. To such extremities may a mere man of letters be 
brought in Britain at present.” 

In July he was able to say : “ I now see through Teufel, 
write at him literally night and day. . . . Sometimes I think 
it goodish, at other times bad ; at most times, the best I can 
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make it here. A strange book all men will admit it to be. 
Partially intended to be a true book I know it to be. It shall 
be printed if there is a possibility. ... I think the world will 
nowise be enraptured with this (medicinal) DeviPs-Dtingj that 
the critical republic will cackle vituperativcly, or perhajis 
maintain total silence : — i la bonne heurc ! It was the best I 
had in me ; what God had given me, what the Devil shall not 
take away.” 

In the first days of A'-igust 1831, Dreck was completed; 
and Mrs. Carlyle, after reading the MS., pronounced it ‘a 
work of genius.’ With a loan from Jeffrey to meet the 
expenses of the journey, Carlyle set out for London, sailing 
from Glencaple Quay to Liverpool, and travelling thence by 
coach to the metropolis, liis main object was, doubtless, the 
publishing of Dreck and of the remaining parts of the stranded 
‘Literary History.’ But even at that early period he had enter- 
tained a notion of delivering lectures in London, in his “ own 
Annandale accent,” and with his “ own God-created brain and 
heart ” ; and he also hoped to get a Clerkship in Excise Offices, 
or some ‘ place under Government,’ through the mediation of 
Jeffrey who was then Lord Advocate. His extreme hurry in 
finishing Dreck, and the marks of haste which, in later attempts, 
he could never wholly eliminate, were apparently due to the 
circumstance that, with these objects in view, he was minded 
to reach London before the end of the Parliamentary Session. 
Having arrived in London, he at once set himself to find a 
publisher. “ Little money, I think,” he wrote in the end of 
August, “ will be had for my work, but I will have it printed 
if there be a man in London that will do it, even without 
payment to myself. If there be no such man, why then what 
is to be done but tie a piece of good skeenyie about my papers, 
stick the whole in my pocket, and march home again with 
it.” Jeffrey, who had “honestly read” twenty-eight pages of 
‘Tcufelsdreck,’ very much admired the scene of the sleeping city, 
but thought the book “ too much of the nature of a rhapsody 
to command success or respectful attention.” 

Nevertheless, he gave the author a letter of commendation 
to Murray the publisher, as also Napier did to Longman and 
Rees. “ Carlyle himself considered that the book contained 
teaching suited to the times : “ Everybody I see participates 
in die feeling that Society is nigh done ; that she is a Phoenix 
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perhaps not so many conjecture. . . . The doctrine of the 
rhoenix, of Natural Supernaturalism, and the whole Clothes 
Philosophy (be it but well stated), is exactly what all intelligent 
men are wanting.” What he afterwards termed “ the beggarly 
history of poor Sartor among the Blockheadisms ” may be 
briefly narrated. James Fraser, the bookseller, offered to 
publish it for ;£i5o! ‘I think you had better wait a little,’ 
said an Edinburgh advocate. ‘ Yes,^ replied Carlyle, ‘ it is 
my purpose to wait to the end of eternity for it.’ Messrs. 
Long'inan and Rees declined the MS. ; Colburn and iBcntley 
explained the difference between talent and popularity ; Murray, 
after many delays, agreed to print an edition of 750 copies on 
the half-profit system, after which the sole copyright was to be 
the author’s. With that understanding, Carlyle wrote to his 
mother : “ The Giver of all Good has enabled me to write the 
tiling, and also to do without any pay for it : the pay would 
have wasted away, and flitted out of the bit as other pay does ; 
but if there stand any truth recorded there, it will not ‘ hit.’ 
Nay, if there be even no truth, . . . yet it was the nearest 
approach to such that I could make ; and so in God’s name 
let it take its fortune in the world, and sink or swim as the 
All-disposer orders. True remains forever the maxim, ‘In all 
thy ways acknowledge Him.’” 

When Dreck was already in the printer’s hands, Murray, 
having learned that Longman, ‘ the greatest publishers in 
London,’ had declined the MS., asked to be released from 
the bargain, that he might liavc the MS. read by his literary 
adviser — the ‘Bookseller’s Taster’ — whose critical reply 
Carlyle subsequently appended to Sartor. In short, by October 
1831, Dreck “after various perplexed destinies” had returned 
to its author, who thereupon “ locked it away into fixity of 
silence for the present, and his Mur 7 'ay into ditto for ever.” 
Carlyle’s hopes of preferment were likewise disappointed ; and 
in lecturing it was “ clear there could no profitable audience 
be had as yet.” Nevertheless, his journey to London was 
not without result. He had gained the friendship of J. S. Mill 
and many others ; Magazine Editors had been forced to 
recognise his abilities and, for a time, made offers for con- 
tributions from him ; also, during that visit, he had written 
‘Characteristics,’ ‘Biography,’ and a review of Croker’s 
BoswelPs Johnson. 
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In April 1832 he returned to his ‘ whinstone Craig,’ and 
wrote essays on the ‘‘ venerable, dear Goethe ” whose message 
had, in the preceding month, “ mingled with the ever-pcaling 
tone of ancient Eternity.” 

In regard to the question why no publisher would print 
Drcck at “ an epoch when Satan Montgomery ran, or seemed 
to run, through thirteen editions,” Carlyle had his own ideas, 
and refused to accept the alleged ‘decease of bookselling,’ 
which was partly due to the Reform Bill agitation, as the 
ultimate explanation. Nevertheless he chafed under the 
severe disappointment : “ Homer’s Iliad (he wrote in his 
Journal) would have brought the author, had he offered it 
to Mr. Murray on the half-profit system, say five-and-twenty 
guineas. . . . To speak of paying the writer of a true book, 
is, on the whole, delirium. The thing is unpayable. Could 
the whole world induce him, by fee or reward, to write it 
otherwise, — opposite wise ? Then is he no writer, only a 
deplorable, despicable scribbler, waiting till the besom of 
destruction sweep him away. Authors are martyrs — wit- 
nesses for the truth — or else nothing. . . . They are made 
or unmade, commanded and held back, by God Almighty 
alone, whose inspiration it is that giveth them undcrst.'ind- 
ing.” 

The early months of 1833 were spent in Edinburgh, where 
Carlyle read voraciously on the French Revolution, which was 
beginning to interest him ; of this labour, ‘ Cagliostro ’ and ‘ The 
Diamond Necklace ’ were the first-fruits. But no hope dawned 
for the stranded ‘ Tcufclsdreck.’ Carlyle’s thoughts, it would 
appear, returned to it frequently ; but his resources would not 
permit him to publish it at his own expense. Nor was any 
encouragement to be met with in Edinburgh, where the 
publishers, mindful doubtless of his unsuccessful German 
Romance^ and perceiving that his obstinate worship of the 
German divinities still continued, had taken it for granted that 
he was, “ economically speaking, but a lost man.” “No great 
error there, perhaps (wrote Carlyle in his Note-book at that 
time) ; but if it is added by my friends themselves that there- 
fore I am spiritually lost ? One’s ears are bewildered by the 
inane chatter of the people; one’s heart is for hours and days 
overcast by the sad feeling: ‘There is none then, not one, 
that will believe in me I ’ . . . Meanwhile, continue to believe 
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in thyself, . . . Wait thou on the bounties of thy unseen 
Taskmaster, on the bests of thy inward D(Emo7t, Sow the 
seed field of Time. What if thou see no fruit of it ? another 
will. Be not weak. Neither fear thou that this thy great 
message of the Natural being the Supernatural, will wholly 
perish unuttered. One way or other it will and shall be 
uttered — write it down on paper any way ; speak it from thee 
— so shall thy painful, destitute existence not have been in 
vain. Oh, in vain ? Hadst thou, even thou, a message from 
the Eternal, and thou grudgest the travail of thine emjiassy ? 
O thou of little faith ! ” 

In May, after he had returned to Dumfriesshire, he decided 
to cut ‘ Teufelsdreck ’ into slips for Ff^ascr^s Magaziyic^ and thus 
to cast his bread on the waters where only the “general law 
of destiny” should decide its fate. The name Teufelsdreck 
had been altered to Teufelsdrdckh in the preceding February, i 
the whole title then being : ‘ Thoughts on Clothes ; or Life and 
Opinions of Herr D. Teufelsdrockh, D.U.J.^ It is (he wrote to 
Fraser) in the form of a Didactic Novel, “but, indeed, properly 
like nothing yet extant : I used to characterise it briefly as a 
kind of “Satirical Extravaganza on Things in General ” ; it 
contains more of my opinions on Art, Politics, Religion, 
Heaven, Earth and Air, than all the things I have yet written. 
The Creed promulgated on all these things, as you may judge, 
is mme^ and firmly belmmi. . . . The ultimate result ... is 
a deep, religious speculative-radicalism. . . . My own con- 
jecture is that Teufelsdrockh^ whenever published, will astonish 
most that read it, be wholly understood l)y very few ; but, to 
the astonishment of some, will add touches of (almost the 
deepest) spiritual interest, with others quite the opposite 
feeling.” Fraser bargained that it should appear in ten sheets, 
in ten successive numbers of his Magazine, the pay being 
twelve guineas ^ a sheet ; and Carlyle, adding his final correc- 
tions in the autumn, then named the whole Sartor Resartus.^ 

When it was accordingly published in Fraser* s Magazine 

^ Letters of Carlyle (Norton), vol. ii. p. 104. 

^ Froude, Carlyle's Early Life, vol. ii. chap. xv. But Carlyle mentions 
; IS. as the whole amount. Letters of Carlyle (Norton), vol. ii. p. 

210, 

^ i.e. ’‘'rhe tailor done over” : said to be the title of an old Scottish 
song. 
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between November 1833^ and August 1834 (with inter- 
missions), the verdict of the ‘ critical republic ^ was one of 
“ unqualified disapprobation.” The morning papers, said 
Carlyle, sang together in mere discord over such a creation. 
The Sun Newspaper pronounced it ‘ a heap of clotted nonsense.’ 
An oldest subscriber said to Fraser: ‘If there is any more of 

tliat d d stuff, I will .’ On the other hand, a letter 

from ‘‘some nameless Irishman [Father O’Shea] in Cork” 
contained, said Carlyle, “a irnc^ and one of the friendliest 
possibl/i recognitions of me. One mortal then says I am not 
utterly wrong. Blessings on him for it.” American Emerson 
expressed his admiration in a letter, “sincere, not baseless, 
of most exaggerated estimation.” J. S. Mill read it with 
“enthusiastic admiration, and the keenest delight.” 

“You ask (wrote Carlyle to a friend) why the leading 
minds of the country have given the Clothes philosophy no 
response ? My good friend, not one of them has had the 
happiness of seeing it! It issued through one of the main 
cloacas of periodical literature, where no ‘leading mind,’ I 
fancy, looks if he can help it. . . . Meanwhile, do not suppose 
the poor hook has not been responded to ; for the historical 
fact js, 1 could show very curious response to it here, not 
ungratifying, and fully three times as much as I counted on, 
or as the wretched farrago itself deserved.” On the other 
hand a disappointment came to him from the ‘Nameless’ 
city in the North. Fraser had given him 58 copies of Sartor 
in the form of pamphlets of 107 pages, printed from the 
Magazine types ; six of these Carlyle sent to six ICdinburgh 
Literary P'riends, from none of whom came “the smallest 
whisper even of receipt. . . . The Plebs of Literature might 
be divided in their verdicts . . . ; but the Conscript Fathers 
declined to vote at all.” 

In May 1834, Carlyle’s lonely imprisonment came to an 
end, and he went to live in London. But for several years his 
prospects still continued dark ; his name, after the appearance 
of Sartor^ had become an abomination to publishers. “ Nothing 
can exceed the gravity of my situation here (he wrote in 
July). ‘ Do or die ’ seems the word ; and alas ! what to do ? 
... No periodical editor wants me : no man will give me 

' Browning's Pauline appeared in ^hat year, and was fiercely criticised 
in Fraser. 
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money for my work. . . . Dcspicablcst fears of coming to 
absolute beggary . . . besiege me.” 

In America, where people arc less hampered by traditional 
modes of thought, and are consequently more open to new 
forms of expression, they ‘ordered these matters better.’ 
Emerson, who was affectionately beckoning Carlyle to lecture 
in America, announced to him in October 1835 that Sartor 
had won many admirers, and was being preached from some 
of the best pulpits and lecture-rooms. An American edition 
of 500 copies, which was issued in the following your, was 
quickly sold ; and in 1837 a second edition was published, of 
which twenty-five copies were ordered for England ! But not 
until 1838, after Carlyle’s French Revolution had brought him 
fame, and his London lectures (as Mrs. Carlyle affirmed) had 
‘ carried conviction to the public heart that he was a real man 
of genius, and worth being kept alive at a moderate rate,’ 
could it venture forth in book-form in England. Three years 
previously Fraser had ‘shrieked’ at the idea of republishing 
the Sartor^ and even in 1838 would not agree to Carlyle’s 
modest demand about terms. 

Carlyle therefore, ‘ after long higgling,’ quitted him ‘ for 
his old scrcani^s sake,’ and gave the ‘privilege of printing 500 
copies of “Teufelsdrockh”’ on the half-profit system to Saunders 
and Otley, computing privately that the result of the bargain 
would be only an ‘cipial partition of the oyster-^/z^’/A and a 
not result of zero! “A certain fair critic long ago, among^ 
the peat bogs (wrote Carlyle), declared Sartor to be ‘ a work 
of genius’ ; and such it is, and shall continue, though no copy 
of it should sell these hundred years.” 

II 

THIi l‘L.\N OF sartor: DRAMATIS TERSONyE 

The Author, after lamenting the stunted condition of pure 
moral Science in practical England, announces the arrival of 
an extensive volume. Die Kleider^ on this very subject, from a 
friend in learned, deep-thinking Germany. He then gives his 
reminiscences and the characteristics of the German sage, and 
of their common friend, Hofralh Heiischrecke, who had under- 
taken to send the needed biographical particulars of the sage’s 
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life, without which his opinions could not be successfully 
interpreted or communicated. The Descriptive-Historical 
sections of the book, Die Kleider^ given in Book I. chaps, v. 
vi. vii., are followed in the next four chapters by the Specula- 
tive-Philosophical portions which treat of the injlueiice of 
Clothes. The expected communications from Hofrath 
Heuschrecke arrive, and are found to be a chaotic mixture 
of speculation and biography ; these, the English editor 
attempts to collate with the remaining portions of the volume 
Die Kieider, He feels himself to be undertaking a task like 
that of the “first Bridge-builders, Sin and Death ’ (p. 121); 
his bridge is as yet no firm arch, but only, as it were, a series 
of floating rafts leading from the outmost Clothings of man 
his wondrous Flesh-Garments and Social-Vestures — to the 
innermost constitution of his Mind and Soul : in short, from 
the actual domain of sense to that “new promised country” 
(p. 307), where, in a reconstituted Society, all Social-Vestures, 
Church-Clothes and Soul-Tissues, will be recognised to be the 
“living Garment of God,” and veritable Civifas Dei. A 
second volume, dealing with the retexture of spiritual tissues, 
is promised; at present, only some ‘Organic Filaments' can 
be pointed out. 

Or, briefly, Book I. introduces the reader to the significance 
which underlies external appearance: Book II., enveloping 
truth in a tale, exhibits the generic history of a man preap- 
pointed for looking through the shows of things ; and thus, as 
Carlyle finely said of Goethe's Mignon, much that were other- 
wise addressed only to the head, makes appeal also to the 
heart; Book III. applies the ideas so gained to Religion, 
Politics, Society, History and Science. 

The strange names, when examined, appear significant 
enough ; they are but the earliest garments which the Clothes- 
philosopher wraps round his ideas. Diogenes Teiijelsdreck} or 
Ten/elsdrockh^ refers primarily to Carlyle's own circumstances. 
Literature, he frequently affirmed, had only supported him 
in poverty d la Diogenes^ round whose inverted tub no fit 
audience had as yet gathered ; and the barren loneliness of 
Craigenputtock was alluded to as the ‘ Devil’s Den.' The 

' Teufelsdreck, i.e. ' Devil's-Dung,’ a common name for the un- 
savoury drug asafeetida which, as medicinally used, is a powerful 
antispasmodic. 
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name, however, when abstractly considered, may reasonably 
be taken to imply God-born Reason, the higher principle in 
man, buffeted by the world and cast out by the deviL A 
Faust and Mephistopheles ; Faith and Mer Geist, der stats 
verneint’j Idealism and Empiricism ; Freedom and ‘ the force 
of circumstances ’ ; — are here represented in one individual, in 
whom there is waged a perpetual conflict, as of “ sunbeams and 
miry clay.” “The speculative Mystery of Life (says Teufels- 
drdckh) grew ever more mysterious to me: neither in the 
practical Mystery had I made the slightest progress, but* been 
everywhere buffeted, foiled, and contemptuously cast out.” 
‘What can you say of Carlyle,^ asked Ruskin, ‘but that he 
was bor 7 i in the clouds and stt'uck by the lightnijig? ’ 

Further, Tettfelsd^'cck is, said Carlyle, medicinal asafa’tida : 
an antispasmodic drug, given to the British Public at a time 
when the higher enthusiasm of man’s nature was without 
exponent and tentatively embodied itself in strange shapes 
of Superstition and Fanaticism (p. 314), Saint Simonian 
Societies, Irving’s ‘ Tongues,’ and other starry Will*o’-tlie- 
wisps. Like Jaques, the author exclaims : 

* Invest me in my motley ; give me leave 
To speak my mind, and I will through and through 
Cleanse the foul body of the infected woild, 

If they will patiently receive my medicine.” 

The ‘ motley ’ in which the English Romanticist, a lineal 
descendant of Novalis, invested himself was the pseudonym 
and role of a German Professor. In this way, Carlyle — the 
English prophet who endeavoured to ‘paint to the sensual 
eye what passes in the Holy-of- Holies of Man’s Soul’ (p. 
226) — not only suitably acknowledged the German origin of 
his ideas, but also secured anonymity ^ for himself at a time 
when the deepest matters required to be “ either barbarously 
spoken of, or wholly omitted,” and when the pseudonym 
assumed by the Hebrew prophets had become antiquated. 

Similarly, Weissnichtwo (like the “Pedagogic Utopia” of 
Wilhelm Mcister rather than the “ Kennaquhair ” of The 
Mottastery) was a city of the German “ empire of the air,” and 

^ Carlyle adopts the same method in Past and Present, p. 185 ; Essays, 
iv. 135, etc. 
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as such, contained the only University in which Carlyle could 
profess any subject. For, 

“Just as a drudging student trims his lamp, 

Opens his Plutarch, puts him in the place 
Of Roman, Grecian ; draws the patched gown close, 

Dreams, ‘Thus should I fight, save or rule the world !’ — 
Then smilingly, contentedly, awakes 
To the old solitary nothingness,”^ 

so Carlyle who, during his student days, had dwelt in a 
“ woijdrous Nowhere”' (vide IVo/Zon Rehifred) of youthful 
anticipations, had awaked in later life to find that he could be 
Professor only in the same ‘wondrous Nowhere’ — ‘Weiss- 
nichtvvo ’ : a Professorship nowise endowed, so that “ 'Peufels- 
drockh, ‘recommended by the highest Names,’ had been 
promoted thereby to a Name merely.” “ Dr. Cook (v/rote 
Carlyle, of his candidature for a chair at St. Andrews Uni- 
versity) will be Professor there, . . . and I — shall be Professor 
nowhere.” Or again, while occupied with Sartor^ he wrote ; 
“ Providence seems saying to me : Thou wilt never find Pulpit, 
were it but a Rhetoric Chair, provided for thee : invert thy 
Tub, and speak, if thou have aught to say !” 

/Phe strange plan of adopting the symbols of the “ Six 
southern Zodiacal Signs, beginning at Libra,” to distinguish 
the Paper- Bags, seems to suggest that Carlyle had in view 
the eccentric SeJeefioft from the Papers of the Devil^ or the 
Dog-post-days of Jean Paul, ‘the Unique.’ But the signifi- 
cance of the use of these Signs is not exhausted by such 
explanation ; and this is especially the case with reference to 
Carlyle’s allusions to Libra, Numerous quotations from 
Milton, and the oft-mentioned simile of the Bridge, justify the 
idea that the author of ‘ Tcufelsdrbckh ’ had frequently in mind 
the illustrious hero of Milton’s epic.^ “ Continual gloom and 
grimness, as of a man set too nakedly versus the Devil and all 
men ; . . . always heavy-laden, grim of mood ; sometimes 
with a feeling not rebellious or impious against God Most 

^ Browning, The Ring and the Book. 

^ "Misery acquaints a man with strange bed-fellows”; but these 
feelings were not peculiar to Carlyle. "I have bought a pocket Milton 
(wrote Burns), which I carry perpetually about with me, in order to study 
the sentiments, the dauntless magnanimity, the intrepid unyielding inde- 
pendence, the desperate daring, and noble defiance of hardship, in that 
great personage Satan.” 
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but otherwise too similar to Satan's stepping the burning 
marie ” : such is Carlyle’s account of his own state at various 
periods. And similarly, Teufelsdrockh (having in mind 
Schlegel’s definition of Life) describes a Titanic strife : a 
warfare of human Freewill against material Necessity, “the 
ring of Necessity whereby we are all begirt”; even in his 
childhood “Freewill often came in {sic) painful collision with 
Necessity.” And “as in every phenomenon the Beginning 
remains always the most notable moment,” what could be 
more significant than the statement that Teufelsdrtickh’s 
‘ Public Entry ’ in this Planet occurred when “ the Sun, 
hidden indeed from terrestrial Entepfuhl, did nevertheless 
journey visible, and radiant, along the celestial Balance ” ? 
This was to declare that when his ‘ hard life-battle ’ with the 
Time-spirit commenced, the issue of the conflict was already 
determined, could a glimpse of the ‘upper Azure Plome’ 
have revealed it. Thus Carlyle, imdaiis vnitandis^ alludes 
probably to a striking passage in which Milton, adopting the 
classical usage (Jliadj viii. 69 ; xxii. 209), speaks of Satan’s 
intended conflict against Heaven ; a conflict in which “ the 
starry cope of Heaven perhaps, . . . had gone to wrack, . . . 
had not soon 

“The Eternal, to prevent such horrid fray, 

Hung forth in Heaven his golden scales, yet seen 
Betwixt Astriea and the Scorpion sign, 

Which Gabriel spying thus bespake the Fiend : — 

‘ Satan, I know thy strength, and thou know’st mine, 

Neither our own, but given ; what folly then 
To boast what arms can do ! since thine no more 
Than Heaven permits, nor mine, though doubled now 
To trample thee as mire. For proof look iii), 

And read thy lot in yon celestial sign. ’ ” ^ 

Further, we may take it that the significance which Carlyle 
attaches to the symbols of the other Zodiacal Signs is likewise 
referable to the comparison of Teufelsdrockh, the ‘ Wanderer,’ 
with the “ wandering ” Satan. The latter, after an adventurous 
journey from Chaos to seek this Earth, alights first on the bare 
convex of the Cosmos ; and, from the lower steps of Heaven’s 
stair, takes a bird’S'eye view of the whole stellar Universe : 

1 Milton, Paradise Lost, iv. 996^ 
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‘‘ Round he surveys (and well might, where he stooJ 
So high above the circling canopy 
Of Night’s extended shade) from eastern point 
Of Libra to the fleecy star that bears 
Andromeda fiir off Atlantic seas 
Beyond the horizon ; then from pole to pole 
fie views in breadth, —and, vviihout longer pause, 

Down right into the World’s first region ihiows 
His flight precipitant. . . 

Even so, Carlyle, in regard to his own experience, to his book, 
and to his doctrines, confesses himself to be as a “ Wanderer 
from Chaos to a ^‘new discovered country.’^ No “solar 
Luminary” guides him, and the “airy Limbo” well-nigh 
receives him. Nevertheless, in the chapter significantly named 
“ Prospective,” he perceives that the Six Bags (“ treating of 
all imaginable things under the Zodiac and above it”) “hover 
round ” him as guides to his further progress. Immediately, 
in the next chapter, he plunges ifi inedias res^ and straightway 
conducts us, if not at once to the true “new discovered 
country,” at least to the actual dwelling-place of Man. 


Ill 

CARLYLE’S LITERARY STYI.E : ITS DEVEl OPMENT AND 
CHARACTERISTICS 

Could we imagine a * Cause-and-Effect Philosopher ’ sitting 
down in a quiet hour to criticise the style of Sartor, he would 
probably affirm : “ Too much ornament is a fault in every kind 
of production. Uncommon expressions, strong flashes of wit, 
pointed similes, and epigrammatic turns, especially when they 
recur too frequently, are a disfigurement rather than any 
embellishment of discourse.” So wrote David Hume, whose 
style was the admiration of Gibbon, and whose opinion on 
‘Refinement in Writing was long regarded as the best 
‘ Standard of Taste ’ and the criterion of English authors. 

How was it, we may ask, that Carlyle, who admired Hume’s 
Essays and recognised Gibbon’s ‘grand power of grouping 
and narrating,’ should himself have a “piebald, entangled, 
hyper-metaphorical style of writing” in which all manner of 

^ Milton, Paradise Lost, iii. 555^ 
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allusions and ‘ quaint tricksy turns/ with ‘ Quips and Cranks 
and wanton Wiles/ baflle the reader’s progress and tend to 
conceal the author’s deeper meaning ? 

Was it, as he says, that “ the Editor himself, w orking 
over Teufelsdrdckh’s German, lost much of his own English 
purity ” ? Or, was Carlyle so exasperated by previous failures, 
that in Sartor “at last desperately dashes his sponge, full 
of all colours, against the canvas, to try whether it will paint 
Foam ” ? Or, finally, was the peculiarity of Carlyle’s unique 
style due, neither to the influence of German authors, itor to 
the embarrassed state of his own circumstances, but primarily 
to the ‘unparalleled psychical mechanism of Teufelsdrdckh ’ ? 

That Carlyle, even in his student days, was recognised to. 
be a writer of remarkable power, is evident from his early 
correspondence. Thus his friend Murray wrote to him in 
1814 : “I have had the pleasure of receiving . . . your very 
humorous and friendly letter, a letter remarkable for vivacity, 
a Shandean turn of expression, and an affectionate pathos, 
which indicate a peculiar turn of mind, make sincerity doubly 
striking, and wit doubly poignant. ... A happy flow of 
language, either for pathos, description, or humour, and an 
easy, graceful current of ideas appropriate to every subject, 
characterise your style ; . . . and the time, I hope, will 
come, , . . when the name of Carlyle at least will be 
inseparably connected with the Literary History of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” 

The change, which afterwards came over the “ easy, graceful 
current ” of Carlyle’s ideas, can hardly have been due, in any 
great extent, to his study of the heterogeneous and unparalleled 
prose-fancies of Jean Paul, der Eiiizige ; though, doubtless, he 
thereby learned to extend the range of his metaphors and 
allusions, and adopted a certain Germanism of style, which, as 
John Sterling remarked, consists chiefly in the use of composite 
words and inverted sentences. 

Why should it be supposed that the writings of Jean Paul, 
whom he read “always with something of secret disappoint- 
ment,” should have influenced his style more than did the 
calm and luminous prose of Goethe, whom he considered to 
be “ the only living model of a great writer ” ? And why 
should the peculiarity of his style, if it was indeed due to 
Richter’s influence, have assumed its most extreme form only 
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in the French Revolution^ i.e. in 1837, and not in the Essays 
of the previous years while he was studying Jean Paul ? 

In a note of considerable interest, Carlyle himself affirmed 
that his style was acquired, not in the study, but in his father’s 
house in Annandale : My first favourite books had been 

Hudibras and 'Fristratn Shandy. Everybody was proclaiming 
it such a feat for a man to have wit, to have humour above all. 
There was always a small secret something of affectation, 
which is not now secret to me, in that part of my affairs. As 
to my* poor style, Edward Irving [who had “real affectation”], 
and his admiration of the old Puritans and Elizabethans, . . . 
played a much more important part than Jean Paul upon it. 
And the most important by far was that of nature, you would 
perhaps say, if you had ever heard my father 1 speak, or my 
mother, and her inborn melodics of heart and voice.” 

The probability is that in the years following 1819, Carlyle’s 
spontaneous flow of language, which had already been influenced 
by his reading of Swift, Sterne and Butler, and by his friend 
Edward Irving, was disturbed and altered as a result of his 
spiritual perplexities and of the dyspepsia consequent upon 
thesp. Thus in 1823 he writes: “I sweat and toil and keep 
tedious vigil, and at last there runs out from the tortured 
melting-pot an ingot — of solid pewter.” Or again, in 1824, 
while his Schiller was appearing, he confesses in his Journal : 
“ Certainly no one ever wrote with such tremendous difficulty 
as I do.” Or again in later years : “ 'Fhat of style gives me 
great uneasiness. ... I seldom read in any . . . novel, or 

^ Of his father, whose power of delineation he thought superior to 
Wordsworth’s, and his natural faculty equal to that of Burns, Carlyle wrote 
in the Remhiiscences : ' ‘ None of us will ever forget that bold glowing style 
of his, flowing free from the untutored Soul ; full of metaphors (though he 
knew not what a metaphor was), with all manner of potent words (which 
he appropriated and applied with a surprising accuracy, you often could 
not guess whence) ; brief, energetic ; . . . Nothing did I ever hear him 
undertake to render visible, which did not become almost ocularly so. 
Never shall we again hear such speech as that .was: the whole district 
knew of it ; and laughed joyfully over it, not knowing how otherwise to 
express the feeling it gave them. . . . The fault was that he exaggerated 
(which tendency I also inherit) ; yet only in description, and for the 
sake chiefly of humorous effect : he was a man of rigid, even scrupulous 
veracity, ... In a few sentences he would sketch you off an entire 
Biography, an entire Object or Transaction : keen, clear, rugged, genuine, 
completely rounded in.” — Reminiscences vol. i. pp. 5, 9. 
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the like, where the writing seems to flow along like talk, . . . 
without a certain pain, a certain envy. . . . Truly I feel like 
one that was bursting with meaning, that had no utterance for 
it, that would and must get one.” 

The fact is that the author of Sario}\ who, like Montaigne 
or old Burton with his ‘mosaic brain,’ had culled ideas and 
allusions during years of laborious reading, and had stored 
these in a memory of extraordinary tenacity, was unable to 
give utterance to the thoughts which o[)prcssed him, except 
when his nerves were worked up into “a kind of blaze,” or 
“paroxysm of clairvoyance.” If his ideas rushed out as in a 
molten state, with ‘fiery, poetic emphasis,’ from the tortured 
melting-pot of a wild imagination, it was because, like the 
Sibyl, he was agitated by an inner dtemon, and could give 
expression to the divine message only in “fancies that broke 
through language and escaped.” He had gazed at the great 
Fact of Fxistcnce in this ‘Divine-Infernal’ Universe, till his 
very disposition was shaken with “ thoughts beyond the reaches 
of our souls ; and then, with dimmed vision, like a literary 
Impressionist, he secretly desired (he said) to compensate for 
laxity of feeling by inte?iseness of describing. He had perceived 
with wonder and with awe that Earth is but the shadow of 
Heaven (“All visible things arc emblems; . . . Matter exists 
only spiritually, and to represent some Idea, and body it forth ”), 
and had then set himself, like Milton, the “sad task and hard” 
to “unfold the secrets of another world” and to “relate to 
human sense the invisible exploits ” of his own warring Spirit. 
And in order to do this in a way that should affect the minds 
of listless men, he strove to describe in terms of Actuality ; he 
thought as an Idealist, yet wrote as a Realist.^ His Works are 
like the weighty packs of the ‘ most learned and wise ’ pro- 
fessors in Laputa who, considering that ‘words are only names 
for things,’ preferred to carry with them a bundle of the things 
themselves ! “ He embodies all his ideas (says M. Taine) ; 

he must touch forms. . . . He is besieged and haunted by 
sparkling or gloomy visions. ... He cannot reason, he must 
paint.” 2 

His sentences not only throb with actuality ; they are the 
pure essence of his own soul, ‘the life-blood of a 

^ Dr. Garnett’s Carlyle, p. 70. 

^ Van Laun’s Translation of Taine’s English Literature, vol. ii. D. xxi. 
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master spirit.' In order to speak to the heart, he speaks from 
the heart. This Clothes-philosopher throws off tlie trappings 
of conventional reserve, and like a spiritual Rousseau or modern 
Isaiah, goes forth in a state of intellectual nudity, ‘for a Sign ’ 
to the men of his generation. Subjective experiences and 
objective impressions, deep-seated beliefs and fitful visions — 
all the elements of his own intensest life — this man must 
unveil and transcribe, glowing, vivid, from his inmost soul : 

“ I must not think, lest this new impulse die 
In which I trust ; . . . 

So, I will sing on fast as fancies come ; 

Rudely, the verse being as the mood it paints.” * 

Carlyle’s power of ‘painting' (to which M. Tainc alludes) 
is likewise very remarkable. Indeed, if Hogarth was said to 
wnte with the brush, with equal truth Carlyle may be said to 
paint with the pen. Ilis faculty of rendering well-nigh visible 
distant objects or past events, the graphic portraiture with 
which he delineated a Coleridge, a Sterling, or a Teufelsdrdckh, 
or on a larger canvas ‘reproduced’ a F'rench Revolution, 
depended on his ‘stereoscopic’ imagination and clear insight 
into the essence of a subject, and was aided by an abnormally 
retentive memory. Ilis verbal memory, which enabled him to 
quote the ipsissima verba of Shakespeare and Milton, Swift and 
Sterne, Goethe and Jean Paul, ‘old Arnauld’ and Novalis, 
was not more extraordinary than the visual memoiy which 
enabled him to portray the ‘life-circulation’ of Wcissnichtwo, 
or the quiet village of Entepfuhl lying “ in trustful derangement 
among the woody slopes.” 

In 1866 Carlyle had still a “fair recollection” of Gibbon, 
whose twelve volumes he had read 6fty years previously with 
“greedy velocity at the rate of a volume a day. In the same 
year, as a man of seventy, he could mentally conjure up the 
scenes of his early days, and in the ‘ moonlight of memory ’ 
could revisit the “ poor Temple ” of his childhood : “ Strangely 
vivid to me some twelve or twenty of those old faces whom I 
used to see every Sunday ; whose names ... I never knew ; 
but whose portraits are yet clear to me as in a mirror, — their 
heavy-laden, patient, ever- attentive faces.” Again, in his 


^ Browning, Pauline. 
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Journal of 1854, he wrote : “ I find nothing sublime in the act 
of dreaming, nor even anything very strange. Shut your eyes 
at any time, there will a phantasmagory of thoughts and 
images begin parading in unbroken series through your 
head. To sleep is but to shut your eyes and outer senses a 
little better.” Truly Teufelsdrdckh was the possessor of a 
‘perhaps unparalleled psychical mechanism.’ 

Another notable characteristic of Carlyle’s writings is their 
humour. It resembles the finest sentiment of Sterne and 
the iridescent pathos of Jean Paul, as well as the grim satire 
of Swift. It is a means and not an end in itself ; a light 
steeped in affection, illuminating, not withering ; the product 
of ‘ a genial sympathy with the under side,’ as Carlyle himself 
defined it ; the rebound of the strained feelings of a melancholy 
man who, in order to relieve his own sense of sadness, lights 
up his pictures with playful touches, and “like strong sunshine 
in weeping skies, gives out variety of colours, some of which 
are prismatic.” 

iJie world, it has been said, is a comedy to those that think, 
a tragedy to those who feel. And ‘ in Teufelsdrdckh there is 
ever the strangest dualism.’ 1'he leather and prunello of 
Earth’s accredited Greatness are to him but as moth-eaten 
garments ; yet in the commonplace he perceives Mystery, and 
everywhere exalts Spirit, in even the meanest shapes, to the 
very heavens. He thirsts for Truth, yet jeers at the patient 
industry of ‘ Cause- and -Effect ’ philosophers. He pines for 
sympathy ; yet is he an alien in the city. He desires infinitely, 
but renounces happiness. Pompous drawing-rooms are to him 
but sections of Infinite Space ; in Nature’s mother-bosom he is 
at home. When he mourns over the poor, who perish like 
‘foundered Draught -Cattle,’ he parodies the Modest Pro- 
fosal of Swift. When he perceives ‘once-sacred Symbols 
fluttering as empty Pageants,’ he takes us to the old-clothes 
market to worship there. 

It is however in that ‘ stupendous Section,’ entitled 
“ Natural Supernaturalism,” that the Professor’s eloquence has 
its finest expression. Here he has at last penetrated the secret 
of Vicissitude, and first becomes a Seer. In the fierce glow of 
his poetic imagination, his thoughts are fused, and issue in 
‘ fit, burning words.’ The conscious effort of the artist is con- 
cealed ; the activity of his faculties becomes, in Schiller’s 
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phrase, sporL Here the Clothcs-metaphor, yielding its secret 
meaning, is found to contain ‘‘a simple scientific : the 

generations of mysterious Mankind are decleired to be but a 
Shadow-system wherein the Divine Essence is revealed in the 
Flesh. In this passage, Carlyle, as if ‘ stung by the splendour’ 
of his thought, seems to burst the bonds of prose, and writes 
with fervid emphasis as in an artist’s ecstasy. It may be fitly 
placed with Shakespeare’s vision of “ the solemn temples, the 
great globe itself” dissolving into air; but to seek its true 
parallel we must go to the Hebrew Bible. The ‘self-secure’ 
and irresponsible Shakespeare sees an insubstantial pageant. 
The intense and devout Carlyle distinguishes in the sclf-sarne 
vision the weird gleam of a “light that never was, on sea or 
land.” The actors in the drama which he witnesses are spirits 
too, but spirits of another sort ; a God-created Spirit-host issuing 
from God, and returning, destiny-laden, to God. In this chapter 
he takes us near (as he somewhere says of Music) to the edge 
of the Infinite, physical and moral, and lets us for moments 
gaze into that. It is an epitome of human Existence on this 
‘narrow isthmus’ between two great Deeps: from God, to 
(iod ; — ^ the rest is silence? Sublimity, says Coleridge, is 
Hebrew by birth. 

Thus we have endeavoured to show that the ‘apoplectic’ 
fulness of Carlyle’s style, its wealth of imagery, its pervading 
sublimity, and likewise its occasional abruptness, are the 
natural product of the depth and fervour of his religious con- 
victions, and of his mental constitution. But it must be ad- 
mitted that, in addition to these characteristics, his style 
exhibits an occasional “strain o’ the stuff” and “warpings 
past the aim ” ; a certain deliberate preference for the grotesque 
and the startling, in matter and in manner. His intense 
earnestness leads him to adopt a style of glowing oratory, 
rather than the calm repose of Art. For the sake of rousing 
his readers he will write, if need be, in “barbaric wise” 
(p. 331). He is not content to employ epigrams and anti- 
theses, strange metaphors and uncommon allusions, but mixes 
together the humorous and the pathetic, the sublime and the 
ridiculous, with all “ the graces and terrors of a wild Imagina- 
tion.” Hence the Professors method “ is not, in any case, 
that of common school Logic, where the truths all stand in a 
row, each holding by the skirts of the other.” Rather he 
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moves in unconfined freedom from subject to subject. His 
style is not that of mere dictionary style, and is not intended 
to be such. Genius, in Literature as in Morality, is a l:nv to 
itself. 

In 1835 John Sterling, having read Sarior “twice, with 
care,” wrote a letter to Carlyle in which he stated his objec- 
tions to the style, and to the occasionally “ positively barbarous” 
language of the book. “Your objections as to phraseology and 
style,” wrote the author in reply, “ have good grounds to stahd 
on. Many of them are considerations to which I myself was 
not blind. ... A man has but a certain strength ; imperfec- 
tions cling to him, which if he wait till he have brushed off 
entirely, he will spin forever on his axis, advancing nowhithcr. 
Know thy thought — believe it — front heaven and earth with it, 
in whatsoever words nature and art have made readiest for 
thee. If one has tlioughts not hitherto uttered in English 
books, I see nothing for it but you must use words not found 
there, must make words, with moderation and discretion of 
course. That I have not always done it so^ proves only that I 
was not strong enough, an accusation to which I, for one, will 
never plead not guilty. . . . But, finally, do you reckon this 
really a time for purism of style, or that style (mere dictionary 
style) has much to do with the worth or un worth of a book ? 
I do not.” “ The poor people,” he wrote elsewhere, “ seem to 
think a style can be put off or put on, not like a skin, but like 
a coat. Is not a skin verily a product and close kinsfellow of 
all that lies under it, exact type of the nature of the beast, not 
to be plucked off, without flaying and death ? ” 

With reference to the reception of his Essay, * Character- 
istics,’ he wrote: “ Let a million voices cry out, ‘ How clever ! ’ 
it is still nothing ; let one voice cry out, ‘ How true I ’ it lends 
us quite a new force and encouragement.” 


IV 

CARLYLE’S VOCABULARY IN SARTOR 

It has been estimated that Carlyle’s Vocabulary in Sartor 
alone, comprises about 7500 distinct words, or nearly as many 
as Milton’s in his poetry, and about h.alf that of Sh.akespeare. 
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The words, or expressions, contained in Sartor^ whirh about 
1831 were uncommon, or even novel, in the sense in which 

they were used by Carlyle, include ^ : — 

aesthetic (p. 168, note ) ; aftcrdiine ; amaurosis ; anlipedagogic ; 

anywhen (p. 300, note) ; apelike ; apoplectic ; Assessorship ; 

Auscultator ; Auscultatorship ; Autobiographical ; baphometic ; 
bebooted, beribanded, bestrapped, etc. ; Brotherkin ; Calenture 
(De Foe) ; complected ; complicacy ; compressively ; Dandiacal ; 
l)andyising ; Descendentalism ; Diogenic ; drapeiied ; Driulgical ; 
environed (Milton) ; environment (John Sterling objected to this 
word, which is used, not without good authority, some eight times 
in Sartor) j Gracefuls ; habilable ; habilatory [Pelhain ) ; hulls ; 
Ideologist ; Ideopraxist ; irre'U-citn’ily (Coleridge); Kenidenischeii; 
Kingciaft (King James); Nesci-.-iU’'- ; </iien’;> p’h'. peails); Idiilistine 
(p. 184, note); Philistinism {itnd.) ; Progiams (Cc); riancy ; 
stertorous ; Tailored (“d'ailors and Tailored”) ; talentid (p, 162, 
note); untalented ; vcstural ; Virtuosity; visualised (Coleridge); 
Whereabout {Macbeth). 

Strange composite words as : — 

Air-maiden; angel-plumage; Animal-sort; bottom-fringes; life-tackle; 
light-sparkles ; mother-idea ; snow-and-rosebloom ; valley-folds ; 
voice-of-destiny ; choke-up ; gurgled -out ; pictured-out ; spi awl- 
out ; swat lied -in. 

Such constructions as : — 

almost his very worst ; any deepest scientific individuals ; clutch into ; 
not without ; oftenest laugher ; other the like phenomena ; to 
insure both of entire misa])piehension ; his whole other 'Tissues ; 
etc. 


V 

THE ‘ COURSE OF ACTION ’ : INFLUENCE OF HUxME, 
KANT, GOETHE, ETC. 

In regard to Wilhelm Meister, Goethe said : “This work is 
one of the most incalculable productions ; I myself can scarcely 
be said to have the key to it. People seek a central point, and 
that is hard, and not even right. . . . Then they come and ask, 
‘What idea I meant to embody in my Faust as if I knew, 
myself, and could inform them. Frotn heavetj, through the 

' Vide Notes and Queries, 6th S. viii. 264 ; also John Sterling’s letter, 
quoted in Carlyle’s Life of Sterling, p. 95^ ; etc. 
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7vorhi^ to hcll^ would indeed be something ; but this is no idea, 
only a course of action. ... It would have been a fine thing, 
indeed, if I had strung so rich, varied, and highly diversified a 
life as I have brought to view in Faust^ upon the slender 
string of one pervading idea.” ^ In a similar way, the reader 
of Sartor may be disappointed in the search for ‘ central 
points,’ and be inclined to exclaim with the author : “ Singular 
Teufelsdrdckh, would thou hadst told thy singular story in 
plain words!” It is necessary to recollect, however,. that 
Carlyle did not desire to narrate a story, or to present a clear 
logicid statement, but rather by successive glimpses to stimulate 
the reader’s feelings and reflection. “ The good of a book,” 
he affirmed, “ is not the facts that can be got out of it, but the 
kind of resonance that it awakens in our own minds.” What 
the ‘ resonance ’ ^ was, which the ‘ Life and Opinions of 
Teufelsdrdckh ’ were intended to awaken, we may discover by 
reflecting on the ‘ course of action ’ and the ‘ opinions ’ 
which Carlyle has vaguely suggested rather than clearly por- 
trayed. Sartor has been fitly called “ the most original, 
the most characteristic, the deepest and most lyrical of 
Carlyle’s productions.” It is the Dichturg tntd Walirheit 
of his own previous history ; it is also, in great measure, his 
Journal Intinic^ and contains the essence of all his ethical 
teaching. Again, when viewed abstractly, it may be called 
the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’^ of the Nineteenth Century; on its 
pag-es, the ‘obstinate questionings,’ the doubts and the hard- 
won beliefs, are characteristically recorded. It may be more 
definitely described as the ‘ Progress ’ of a Soul from the 
Empiricism of Hume to the Idealism of Kant and Fichte ; or, 

^ Pckerniann's Conversatiofis of Gael he (Bohn). 

2 When the spirits of the author and of the reader appro.ximate, there 
is, said Jean Paul, Resonance, — not an Echo I 

^ In various passages of Sartor, Carlyle appears to invite the com- 
parison of Teufelsdrdckh with Prometheus, Faust, Milton’s Satan, and 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim. In the case of the last named, the jxn'nts of resem- 
blance are especially numerous. The Slough of Despair, Old Adam, and 
Vanity Fair, are named. The ‘ Wahngasse ’ is surely a * waking 
vision. ’ The ' Wanderer ’ endeavouring to * escape from his own 
Shadow,’ is verily a Pilgrim ‘clothed with rags’ and bearing ‘a great 
burden upon his back.’ Nor is it difficult to recognise Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman, Giant Despair, the Valley of Humiliation where Apollyon was 
worsted. Evangelist, or the Sliepherds whose names still are ‘ Knowledge, 
Experience, Watchful, and Sincere.’ 
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from the sorrowful indignation of Byron to the harmonious 
activity of Goethe. David Hume, — whose influence, said 
Carlyle, could be felt in the Senate and the Market, in the 
Pulpit and the Press, as virtual Pontiff of the world, — looms 
vaguely in the background as the chief exponent of ‘ the 
infamous thing* which Carlyle endeavours to ‘crush.* Hume 
had sought to find out God by searching in the laboratory of 
the Understanding, instead of in the secret FIoly-of-Holies of 
Man)s Soul. Desiring to account for everything, he reduced 
the mysterious complexity of experience to unrelated impres- 
sions and flitting ideas, — the product of the six senses and 
blind Custom. ‘ Stumbling ever on some partiailar^ and 
having little reverent recognition of the infinite mystery that 
encompasses life, he could find no place for God, Freedom, 
Immortality. Hume’s Phenomenalism and sceptical inquiries 
seemed to Carlyle to result in a widespread Naturalism. The 
Upper Powers were dethroned by the Timc-Si)irit : Man’s 
higher nature languished in neglect. In morals, the doctrine 
of Bentham — ‘the Greatest Happiness of the Greatest 
Number’ is the true standard of right conduct — held sway. 
I/i matters of religion, men refused to revere the spirit of 
Christianity, through recognition of the inconsistencies of the 
letter. In commerce and society, Man, the ‘ Vulture,’ dis- 
regarded the wants of his fellows, and forgot that without 
religion (the “cement of Society''^') men were gregarious not 
social. History appeared to be synonymous with a tabulated 
series of events, wherein the spirit of a man and the sentiment 
of an age were alike forgotten. The biography of an individual 
meant only a ‘ bead-roll of facts,’ in which his deeds were 
partly computed, while his true character — the spirit in which 
he worked, the unknown “ what’s resisted ” — was left out of 
account. 

In that ‘ Mechanical ’ Age, Science might flourish, 
Herschel’s telescopes survey the heavens, and the newly - 
invented steam-engine become man’s obedient slave. But to 
the devout Carlyle, who did not want “ cheaper cotton, swifter 
railways,” it seemed that men had forgotten God and had 
sought out many inventions. If the Upper Powers were 
dethroned, what then were the vaunted inventions of Science, 
nay, even the ‘ Progress of the Species ’ itself, but component 
parts of a “frightful Machine of Death”? The Formalism of 
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the period constituted a departure from Reality, wherein the 
higher nature of man was unable to find satisfaction, and in 
which those who desired something more enduring than 
pleasure, more binding than custom, more unitivc than self- 
interests in conflict, felt outcast and alien. A Byron 
‘ melodiously cursing his day,’ irailed through Europe “ the 
pageant of his bleeding heart”; a Shelley uttered his “in- 
articulate wail, like the infinite, inarticulate grief and weeping 
of forsaken infants”; a Schlegcl, as Newman aftcrwaid^ did, 
“ fled back to Catholicism, as a child might to its slain mother’s 
bosom”; a Napoleon, the ‘armed Soldier’ of a down-trodden 
and exasperated democracy, preached ‘ through the cannon’s 
throat’ the doctrine of P'orce, — death to political simulacra. 

Carlyle too, in early life, bore the curse of his time. Under 
the influence of Hume, Gibbon, and Voltaire, his early beliefs 
crumbled away. I’lie ‘ penal fire ’ of honest doubt, and the 
practical difficulties which that entailed, drove him foith a 
lonely Wanderer, not like Tcufelsdrdckh to strange countries 
and savage deserts, the banks of the Amur and the sands of 
the Sahara, but more prosaically over the streets of Kdinljurgh 
and the moors of Dumfriesshire. “For a pure moral natuie 
(p. 202), tlic loss of his religious Belief was the loss of every- 
thing”; his soul’s genial “life-warmth” had been withdrawn, 
until nothing remained but, like Caponsacchi, the ‘soldier- 
saint,’ to 

“ . . . wait God’s instant num call years ; 

Meantime hold hard by tiulh and his gioat sold, 

Do out the duty ! ” ^ 

By the advice of a friend, he was led to study Gciman Literature, 
to which attention had been directed in England by the publica- 
tion of Madame de Stael’s Dc H Allcmagne, There he found 
the old Religion in a new vehicle : the elemental constituents of 
Consciousness analysed with an insight greater than Hume’s, 
History interpreted with more reverence than Gibbon possessed. 
Religion accredited otherwise than by miracles, another bond 
of Society than self-interests in conflict. 

The philosopher Kant, starting from Hume’s attribution of 
the idea of Causality to mefe customary sequence, had re- 
examined the constituents of Mind, and had found Hume’s 

* Browning, The Ring and the Book. 
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Empiricism to be incomplete, in that it ignored certain a prion 
notions, certain necessary assumptions of Reason, belonging to 
man as a rational being. 

In Kant’s Idealistic system, the unrelated phenomena on 
which Hume had laid stress were viewed as combined in the 
experience of a self-conscious person ; Duty, the obligation to 
act from pure reverence for the moral law, was again acknow- 
ledged to be supreme ; and man, as containing in himself the 
authentic oracle of God, was seen to be worthy of reverence, 
worthy of worship. Not only were men thus enabled to “ hope 
hard in the subtle thing that’s spirit,” but Nature, too, shared 
in the “ rediscovery of this divine clement.” Externally, it 
was recognised to be the ‘ living garment of God,’ or, as 
Carlyle says, “God Almighty’s own Theatre of Immensity, the 
Infinite made palpable and visible” to every open soul ; inter- 
nally, as man’s passions and desires, it was regarded as con- 
stituting the condition out of which moral harmony must be 
recreated: a “ dance of plastic circumstance, . . . 

Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent.” * 

The idea of the old Numen, dwelling in light which no man 
can approach unto, was by Kant delivered from all sceptical 
attacks of the Understanding, as a necessary postulate of 
Reason, or in popular language, “an unutterable sigh lying in 
the depths of the soul.” 

But it was to the literary, rather than to the philosophic, 
pioneers of German thought, that Carlyle was mainly indebted. 
“ 1 never cease (he wrote) to thank Heaven for such men as 
Richter, Schiller, Goethe. The latter, especially, was my 
evangelist. His works, if you study them with due earnest- 
ness, are as the day-spring visiting us in the dark night.” 
Carlyle revered Goethe, not as the great drainatist to whom 
Scott and Byron paid homage, nor as the scientist and artist,*^ 
but rather as one who, sharing in the liberty and enlightenment 
of the period which Kant, ‘ the Luther of Philosophy,’ had 
inaugurated, concretely represented the new tendencies in his 

^ Browning, Rabbi Ben Ezra. 

2 “One is tired to death with his [Schiller’s] and Goethe's palabra 
about the nature of the fine arts” (T.C. 1823), 
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own life. Thus the moral maxims, scattered through Wilhchn 
Meister ‘ like flowers on the Alps,’ came to Carlyle as 
messages from a living brother- man who experimentally 
proved the truth of his doctrines ; one who, having ceased to 
‘think about thinking,’ had devoted his energies to the har- 
monious development of his own individuality. Goethe, having 
abandoned the attitude of indignant complaint, resolved to live 
and to live 7vith Lhecrfubiess^ and then gave his Sonmvs of 
Wert her to the world, as one gives away an out-grow» coat. 
He closed his Rousseau and became riveted by the calm dis- 
interestedness of Spinoza. Carlyle seeks similarly to close 
his Byron and to open his Goci/ie. “As to Goethe (he said), 
no other man whatever . . . has yet ascertained what Chris- 
tianity is to us, and what Paganity is, , . . and been alive at all 
points in his own year of grace, with the life appropriate to that. 

. . . The sight of such a man was to me a Gospel of Gospels, 
and did literally, I believe, save me from destruction outward 
and inward.” It is natural to feel surprise that the ‘great 
Pagan’ Goethe, the poet, aitist, and scientist, a man who 
drew inspiration from the “beloved Ancients” and the 
‘ atheist ’ Spinoza, should have so influenced the Puritan 
Carlyle. The clear fact, however, is that the stormful unrest 
of Carlyle’s spirit, and the very strength of his innate tendency 
to speculation, led him to revere the calm serenity and the 
harmonious activity of the ‘ strong, much -toiling sage ’ at 
Weimar. Nay, he not only reveres, but with impassioned 
earnestness counsels the English public to wash in German 
streams, that so their P>yronism maybe cleansed. He repeats 
to half the world the dictum of Napoleon : ‘ Voil^ un homme ! ’ 
“ And knowest thou no Prophet (asks the Professor) even in 
the vesture, environment, and dialect of this age? None to 
whom the Godlike had revealed itself, through all meanest 
and highest forms of the Common ; ... in whose inspired 
melody, . . . Man’s Life again begins, were it but afar off, to 
be divine ? Knowest thou none such ? I know him, and 
name him — Goethe.” 

By contemporary writers, ^ as Coleridge, Wilson, De Quincey, 
Emerson, Irving, and Sterling, Goethe was viewed with qualified 

^ Even in 1840 Carlyle decided not to include Goethe in his chapter on 
‘The Hero as Man of Letters,’ preferring to leave him to fuluie times. 
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approval, as an intellectual giant — but a heathen. To Carlyle, 
whose insight restored Cromwell to a place among English 
heroes, belongs the honour of having first emphatically pro- 
claimed the intrinsic nobility of Goethe’s character, the great- 
ness of the German ‘empire of the air,’ as also (in his 
Frederick) the coming greatness of the German empire of the 
land. 

And, perhaps, the best proof that Carlyle’s admiration of 
Goetheis moral earnestness was not visionary or misplaced is 
to be found just in tlie fact that Goethe appieciated and 
reciprocated it. “ It is admirable in Carlyle (said Goethe) 
that, in his judgment of our German authors, he has especially 
in view the mental and moral coic as that which is really 
influential. Carlyle is a moral force of great importance. 
. . . It is pleasant to see how the earlier pedantry of the 
Scotch has changed into earnestness and profundity. . . . 
When I now consider Carlyle’s merits with respect to German 
Literature, I am astonished at the important step for the 
better. . . . The temper in which he works is always admir- 
able. What an earnest man he is ! and how he has studied 
us Germans ! lie is almost more at home in our literature 
than ourselves.” ^ 


VI 

THE Cr.OTIIKS-rJIILOSOPIIY : ITS .SOURCE, IMPORT, AND 
RELATION TO CARLYI.E’S LATER WRITINGS 

The ‘Opinions of Teufelsdrdckh’ exhibit, in unusual combina- 
tion, the moral energy of the Puritan and the profundity of 
the German, — the sentiment of actuality and of the sublime, 
as M. Taine terms them. The former, the ‘gospel of work,’ 
connects itself naturally with the energetic independence of 
Carlyle’s Annandale ancestry, and is sublimated and spiritualised 
by the influence of Goethe ; the latter, the mystical Clothes- 
philosophy, harmonises with the Idealism of Kant and Fichte, 
and the religious Mysticism of Novalis. In the one, Carlyle 
proclaims : ‘ Act, act in the living present ! ’ In the other 
he appears as a man of large discourse, who, ‘ looking before 

* Eckermann’s Conversations of Goethe (Bohn). 
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and after,’ and abking the Whence and the Whither of all 
things, pronounces a sad mcinenfo ino)i on a woild whose 
fashion ‘passeth away,’ and is, while it lasts, but the fabric 
of the mental vision. It may be cpiestioned, howcvru*, whether 
Carlyle owed much to (lerman Idealism. His study of Kant 
and Fichte doubtless enabled him to re-think and le-state his 
experience in a clearer and more extended form ; and Goethe 
certainly had travelled the rough way before him. But the 
essential points emphasised in Sartor^— the insubstanliality of 
the sensuous concrete, and the Divine nature of duty^ these 
were habitually present to him fiom his earliest years, and 
may even be traced to the influences of his home at Kcclefechan. 
“Time is on the wing, and flics swiftly. Seek God with all 
your heart”: such is the oft-ie[)(‘ated message of his pious 
though unlettered mother; and 7 'eufelsdr()ckh, caily in life, 
sought to penetrate the ‘secret of Vicissitude,’ the illusion of 
Time. Indeed, his dominant and oi)prcssive Time-sense is the 
true source of these “well-nigh unuttciable meditations on the 
grandeur and mystery of Time, and its ix'lation to Eticrni'IV, 
which play such a part in this Philosophy of C lothcs ” (p. 145). 
With pleased surprise he found similar sentiments in Job and 
in Shakespeare ; he had analysed the mysterious time-sense 
with Kant ; history, to his imagination, had peopled past 
periods with generations, each as tumultuous and noisy as his 
own ; and the cumulative effect was a sense of unreality and 
of change, oppressive in its intensity. The ‘living flood’ 
pouring through the streets of Weissnichtwo is declared to 
consist of “Apparitions: what else Are they not Souls 
rendered visible : in Bodies, that took shape and will lose it, 
melting into air ? Their solid Pavement is a Picture of the 
Sense ; they walk on the bosom of Nothing', blank Time is 
behind them and before them.” Or again, take this passage, 
a roll-call of the Dead : “ Where now is Alexander ^ of 
Macedon : does the steel Host, that yelled in fierce battle- 
shouts at Issus and Arbela, remain behind him ; or have 
they all vanished utterly, even as pertuibed Goblins must ? 
Napoleon too, and his Moscow Retreats and Austerlitz 
Campaigns ! Was it all other than the veriest Spectre-hunt ; 

^ The TUne-sense, and even this illustration of it, was characteristic of 
Shakespeare too. Vide Hamlet, V. i. 224 ; and read Masson’s The 
Three Devils, p. 85 ff. 
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which has now, with its howling tumult that made Nighl 
hideous, flitted away ? ” Such passages are not mere rhetoric ; 
they accurately depict Carlyle’s habitual feelings. The fact is, 
that as the cynical Swift, with his scBva indigiiatio^ critically 
dissected all things and perceived Houyhnhnms and stripped 
beaux, so the dyspeptic Carlyle, examining things w'ith intense 
devoutness, sub specie ecterniiatis^ saw — Ghosts, ‘‘ real spiritual 
Apparitions^ A few quotations will show how dominant was 
this feeling with him. 

“ What am 1 but a sort of Ghost ? ^ Men rise as apparitions 
from the bosom of night, and after grinning, squeaking, 
gibbering some space, return thither. The earth they stand 
on is bottomless ; the vault of their sky is infinitude ; the life- 
time is encompassed with eternity. O wonder ! And they 
buy cattle or seats in Parliament, and drink coarser or finer 
fermented liquors, as if all this were a city that had founda- 
tions ” (Journal, 1830). 

“ ‘ This little life-boat of a world, with its noisy crew of a 
mankind,’ vanishing' ‘like a cloud-speck from the azure of the 
All.’ How that thought besieges me, elevating and annihil- 
ating” (Journal, 1833). 

Oh Time 1 I'ime ! how it brings forth and devours ! And 
the roaring flood of existence rushes on, for ever similar, for 
ever changing ! . . . Unhappy they that have no footing in 
eternity ; for here in time, all is but cloud, and the baseless 
fabric of a vision !” (Letter, 1834). 

“The world looks often quite spectral to me; sometimes, 
as in Regent Street the other night, . . . quite hideous, dis- 
cordant, almost infernal. ... To me through these thin 
cobwebs Death and Eternity sate glaring” (1835). 

“ Verily, this whole world grows magical ... to me : 
death written on all, yet everlasting life also written on all. 
How Homers, and Mahomets, and Bulwers . . . , and all 
people and things that sojourned on earth, go marching, 
marching, towards the Inane, till, as your boys say. Flop ! 
they are not. . . . Very spectral I am every way” (Letter, 
i837). 

After the death of his mother he wrote : “ They are gone now 
vanished all ; their poor bits of thrifty clothes, more precious 


Cf, Aniid’s Journal: entry of 9th Sept. 1880. 
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to me lluin Queen’s or King’s expensive trappings, their pious 
struggling effort, their ‘little life,’ it is all away. It has all 
melted into the still sea ; it was ‘ rounded with a sleep.’ . . . 
All-devouring Time ! This thought, ‘ Exeiuii onmes^^ and how 
the generations arc like crops of grass, ieinporary*^ very, and 
all vanishes^ as it (m) were an apparition and a ghost ; these 
things, though half a century old in me, possess my mind as 
they never did before.” 

If to Carlyle many a “true-hearted little rhyme” in the 
Xenien seemed like a continuation of the Hebrew Scripaircs, 
surely the expression of his own Clothes-philosophy, whether 
in Sarlor or in his private Journal, is comparable to the 
Psalms of David : “ Surely every man walketh in a vain shew : 

. . . I am a stranger with thee, and a sojourner, as all my 
fathers were. O spare me, that 1 may recover strength, before 
I go hence, and l)e no more.” “ I am like a being (wrote 
Carlyle) thrown from another planet on this terrestrial ball, an 
alien, a pilgrim among its possessors.” Students of philosopliy, 
said Socrates, study only dying and death. Such was the 
malady of the ideal of this Clothes-philosopher, who saw 
himself and all men as luihcd ajiivials ‘ standing in the centre 
of Immensities, in the conflux of Eternities.’ 

That, like Bunyan, he should present his truth “ in swaddling 
clouts ” was only natural. What, so well as the clothes 
metaphor, symbolises the endless vicissitude of things ? Philo- 
sophers from Plato to Fichte,^ had represented the sensible 
universe as the garment of the Invisible. The Psalmist had 
praised the God who should still be the same when the heavens 
and the foundations of the earth should wax old like a garment 
and be changed as a vesture. Lucian, ^ the ‘Voltaire of 
Antiquity,’ had percciv'ed the significance of clothes, and had 
stripped even the philosophers. Swift had called the Universe 
a large suit of clothes, which invests everything, and the globe 
of earth, a very complete and fashionable dress. 

These writers, doubtless, yielded suggestions ; but to none 
of them does Carlyle ascribe the origin of Sartor, 

“If I consider it well (he wrote in his Journal of 1833), 
there is hardly any book in the world that has sunk so deep 
into me as Reinecke Fuchs. It co-operates with other tendencies. 

^ Vide Adamson's Fichte, p. 79. 

* Vide Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead, No. X. 
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Perhaps my whole speculation about ‘Clothes^ arose out of 
that. It now absolutely haunts me, often very painfully, and 
in shapes that I will not write even here. Yet, again, how 
beautiful, how true, is this other : ‘ Man is an incarnate word.’ 
Both these I habitually feel.” This then was the source of 
Carlyle’s speculations on the beast-godhood, divine-infernal, 
pageant of existence. Reinecke Fucks was his ‘ Orbis Pictus,’ 
in which, as in a wondrous life-vision or ‘World-Saturnalia,’ 
human passions in the guise of animals made strange 
masquerade. 

Having thus ach^pted the metaphor, Carlyle expands it, and 
applies it in endless variety of detail to the circumstances of 
human life ; ‘ the whole too, in brief authentic strokes, and 
touched not seldom with that breath of genius which makes 
even old raiment live.’ With Paul/inus he discusses the 
‘palpable Woollen Hulls’ of Man, and finds that the signifi- 
cance of such vestures is — ornament. With playfid raillery he 
describes the ‘ Flesh-Garments,’ and discerns in the Dread 
Potentate, only a more or less incompetent Digestive-apparatus. 
With insight he interprets the Social Garnitures, and declares 
that the w'holc military and police establishment is a huge, 
S(;arlct- coloured, iron - fastened apron; that all poets and 
teachers are but a species of metaphorical tailors ; the steam- 
engine (that noisy shuttle in the loom of Commerce), only a 
Scottish Brassmith’s Idea made visible ; and even the highest 
sensible phenomena, but fresh or faded raiment. Then, with 
remarkable precision, he ‘shears down into the true centre of 
the matter,’ and discovers that the mind of man has also its 
thought-forms and soul-tissues. “ Deepest of all illusory 
Appearances, . . . are your two grand fundamental world- 
enveloping Appearances, Space and Time. These, as spun and 
woven for us from before Birth itself, . . . lie all-embracing, 
as the universal canvas, or warp and woof, whereby all minor 
Illusions, in this Phantasm Existence, weave and paint them- 
selves. In vain, while here on Earth, shall you endeavour 
to strip them off ; you can, at best, but rend them asunder for 
moments, and look through.” This so relentless Descendent- 
alism is, with Carlyle, only an artifice, a means of introducing 
a higher Transcendentalism. ,That all sensible phenomena 
are insubstantial and transitory, like clothes, is a half-truth. 
Carlyle’s real purpose is to assert that all material things are 
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but a ‘ Picture of the Sense/ and to disclose in poetic ‘grandeur 
the Reality which is by them enveloped. As Plato taught 
that external appearance is an embodiment of the invisible 
Good, which is the substance and source of all beauty, and the 
sun of the spiritual world ; or as Spenser wrote : 

“ The hearts of men, which fondly here admire 
Fair seeming shows, and feed on vain delight, 

'rransported with celestial desire 

Of those fair forms, may lilt themselves up higher, 

Ami learn to love, with zealous humble duty, 

Th’ Fternal Fountain of that heavenly Beauty,” 

even so, with poetic imagery rather than philosophic method, 
Carlyle declares that “ the thing Visible, nay the thing 
Imagined, ... is but a Garment, a Clothing of the higher, 
celestial Invisible.^^ 

Further, if “all objects are as windows, through which the 
philosophic eye looks into Infinitude itself,” much more so is 
Man himself a revelation of God and ‘ true Shekinah.’ “ Yes, it 
is even so ; this is no vain phrase ; it is veritably so. The 
essence of our being, the mystery in us that calls itself “ I,” — 
ah, what words have wc for such things ? — is a breath of 
Heaven ; the Highest Being reveals himself in man. This 
body, these faculties, this life of ours, is it not all as a vesture 
for that Unnamed? . . . Wc are the miracle of miracles, — 
the great inscrutable mystery of God. Wc cannot understand 
it, we know not how to speak of it ; but we may feel and 
know, if we like, that it is verily so.” 

In fact, as the chaos of the Paper Bags was found to con- 
tain the life-history of a man, so Carlyle’s relentless Clothcs- 
philosophy contains the exposition of his own conviction that 
God reveals himself in the human heart ; for 

“ . . . he at least believed in Soul, was very sure of God.” 

“God and the individual man,” said Mazzini — “Mr. Carlyle 
secs no other object in the world.” PTom this central point 
all Carlyle’s doctrines are evolved : it was the fact of his 
experience, the core of his philosophy ; the truth which, by 
means of History^ he kd)oured to impress on men’s minds. 
“ If he had been asked (wrote Froude) what specially he 
conceived his own duty to be, he would have said that it was 

3 
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to force men to realise once more, that the world was actually 
governed by a just God ” ; a God whose law is everywhere 
supreme, in Manchester Factories and Westminster Assemblies, 
as well as in Judea in past times. “No pin’s point can you 
mark within the wide circle of the All, where God’s Lavs are 
not. Unknown to you, or known, . . . — inflexible, righteous, 
eternal ; not to be questioned by the sons of men. ... If you 
know the truth and do it, the Universe itself seconds you, bears 
you on to sure victory everywhere : — and, observe, to sure 
defeat everywhere if you do not do the truth.” Viewed in this 
light, the Eycnch Revolution^ Lixtter-Day Pamphlets^ and other 
works, together constitute a “ salutary bit of ‘ Scriptural ’ 
exposition”; in them the English piophet repeats, in the 
language of his own day, the warning of the Jewish prophet, — 
‘The nation and kingdom that will not serve Thee, shall 
perish.’ 

Yet this great Being in whom all things live and move, this 
“ enduring power, not ourselves, which makes foi righteous- 
ness,” Carlyle would not attempt to define, though conscious 
ever of living in his great Taskmaster’s eye. When contem- 
plating the celestial Invisible, he was, like Kant, struck dumb. 
“ ‘ The Eternities,’ ‘ the Silences.’ I myself (he wrote) have 
tried various shifts to avoid mentioning tlie ‘ Name’ to such an 
audience — audience which merely sneers in return — and is more 
convinced of its delusion than ever.” 

When John Sterling wrote to Carlyle iibout Sartor in 1835, 
he said that Teufelsdrockh was distinguished “ from the whole 
body of those who have been working forwards towards the 
good,” in that he did not believe in a persoxial God. “ It is 
frankly said,” Carlyle replied, “ with a friendly honesty for which 
I love you. A grave charge, nevertheless — an awful charge — 
to which, if I mistake not, the Professor, laying his hand on 
his heart, will reply with some gesture expressing the solemnest 
denial. In gesture rather than in speech, for the Highest 
cannot be spoken of in words.^ Personal 1 Impersonal ! One ! 

^ Carlyle here alludes to two celebrated passages. The first is in 
Wilhelm Meister, vol. ii. p. 188 ; the second, in Faust, part i. scene 
XV., as rendered by Anster, reads : 

*' Margaret. I’hen thoil dost not believe ! 

Faust, Misunderstand nne not, thou best-beloved : 

Who can name Him . . etc. 
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I'hrec ! What meaning can any mortal (after all) attach to 
them in reference to such an object ? Wer darf Ihn 
NENNEN f ^ I dare not, and do not.” 

Parenthetically, as a corollary from the preceding icmarks, 
we may note Carlyle’s attitude towards Science, in regard to 
which the charge ‘ artem non odit nisi ignariis ’ is frequently 
preferred. It is true that, when busied with more pregnant 
inquiries, he confessed in 1820 he was ‘nearly tired of wliat 
is called Natural Science, ... a dry bead-roll of facts, , . . 
tasteless to the soul.’ But that was after he had mastered 
the Principia. It is true that in later life he termed 
Darwinism, or rather certain inferences from Darwinism, 
‘ gorilla damnifications of humanity ’ ; recognised that ‘ Lap- 
lace’s Book on the Stars’ was not a complete groundplan of 
the Universe ; and had as little respect for professors of the 
‘ Dismal Science ’ as for illuminated sceptics. But it may 
easily be perceived that he revered Science as much as any, 
and at one time had studied it more than most. Only when, 
unaccompanied by wonder and reverence, it failed to recognise 
the region of mystery beyond plummet’s sounding ; when it 
talked of ‘Nature’ not “as a divine thing, not even as one 
thing at all, but as a set of things, undivine enough, — saleable, 
curious, good for propelling steamships” ; or wlnui it accepted 
the history of a process in time, as eciuivalent to a history of 
that Intelligence for which the time-process exists : when, in 
short. Science encroached on the “celestial Invisible, unimagin- 
able, formless, dark with excess of bright,” did Carlyle denounce 
it. When it was commonly thought that the doctrine of 
evolution, organic and inorganic, had finally eliminated the 
Creator from the great machine^ Carlyle, jealous for the Lord 
God of hosts, replied : “ That of the sun, and his possibly 
being made in that manner, seemed to me a real triumph of 
Science, indefinitely widening the horizon of our theological ideas 
withal, and awakened a good many thoughts in me when I 
first heard of it, and gradually perceived that there was actual 
scientific basis for it, . . . — welcome to me if it be a truth — - 
honourably welcome ! But what has it to do with the exist- 
ence of the Eternal Unnameable ?” 

But to return, we may now inquire further what, according 


^ See note on previous page. 
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to Carlyle’s view, constituted the relation between the ‘ Eternal 
Unnarneable’ and the individual man. His ideas in rcgaul to 
this were not based on observation of the world of matter, — 
‘mere circlings of force there’ — ^from which, as being non- 
moral, he turned with Socratic disdain. The existence of God 
was not the conclusion of a syllogism for Carlyle ; the Cartesian 
Method^ necessary for such a process of reasoning, was not less 
alien to his mind than was the spiiit of Hume’s Enquiry. 
Rather, laying stress on the spiiitual intuitions of which he 
was halntually and deeply conscious, 

“ . . . God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ecu ; 

The rest may reason and welcome : ’tis we musicians know,’' ^ 

he therefrom imaginatively constructed a universe of moial law, 
as from the limited visual and tactual piescntations of sense, 
the ‘ natural man ’ constructs an objective sensible world, d'hus 
Hume and Voltaire (p. 234) appealed to Carlyle but as ‘men 
of Athens,’ 

“ Or those Athenian sceptic owls 
That will not credit their oun souIi>! 

Or any science undci stand, 
beyond the reach of eye or hand ; ’ 

while he, for his part, with ‘ open vision,’ could point to a God 
who is not far from every one of us. “It is in the soul ot m.in,” 
he said, “when reverence, love, intelligence, magnanimity have 
been developed there, that the Highest can disclose itself face 
to face, in sun-splendour, independent of all cavils and jargon- 
ings. There, of a surety, and nowhere else.” 

Genius, which ‘is ever a secret to itself’ : Conviction, ‘ the 
true God-announcing miracle’: Faith, ‘the evidence of things 
not seen’: Fantasy, ‘the true Heaven-gate or Hcll-gate of 
man’: Duty, ‘the heaven-written law, legible and sacred’: 
Love, by which men are ‘ gathered together ’ as in the 
presence of the Unseen, and magically united in a common 
bond of mutual sympathy : — these are various aspects of the 
inspiration of the Almighty which giveth understanding, 
authentic gleams of the Infinite Spiritual in the ‘ petty domain 
of the Actual.’ 


^ Browning, Abt P'q^/er, 


^ Duller, Hud i bras. 
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These primary or elemental powers Carlyle, after Novalis, 
termed spiritual Dy7ia7n7cs. He was wont to connect them 
vaguely with the Reason ( Vcr7iu7iff) of the Transcendentalists, 
and to declare that as intuitively felt in the ‘ heart,’ they are 
deeper than the sphere of the ‘ arithmetical’ Understanding — 
not to be proved, nr disproved, in the ‘ underground workshop 
of Logic.’ “Or is the Cod present (asks Teufelsdrockh), felt 
in my own heart, a thing which Herr von Voltaire will dispute 
out of me ; or (lisi)utc into me . This is Belief; all elsg is 

Opinion, — for which latter whoso will, let him worry and be 
worried.” 

Though a ‘region of Doubt hovers forever in the back- 
ground,’ because the Finite cannot co77ip}'cIic7id the Infinite, yet 
the Understanding too may be delivered from the prison- 
house of Naturalism by a practical solvihir a77ibuIa7ido. He 
who ‘gropes painfully in darkness’ may gain the “felt in- 
dubitable certainty of Experience,” by do/dyUic’ Djtly wJiicJi lies 
iiea7‘€st. The spiritual essence of man, otherwise inarticulate, 
obscure, may embody itself in works, and thus realise itself in 
man’s temporal history. “Moral action,” said Novalis, “is 
that great and only Experiment, in which all riddles of the 
most manifold appearances explain themselves. Whoso under- 
stands it, . . . is forev’er Master of Nature.” For, to Carlyle 
it a])peared that the s{)iritual intuitions, though originally in- 
dependent of, or even in apparent contradiction to, the con- 
ditioned world of natural events, are in practice found to be 
connected therewith as in a ‘ prccstabllshcd harmony.’ Duty 
is not only the ‘small voice’ in the heart, but is implicitly the 
inner law of the Universe. The man who obeys Duty, says 
Carlyle, “ co-operates with the real Tendency of the World,” and 
(according to the much discussed Carlylean doctrine : Might is 
Righf) is invincible, when in spite of all appearance, or calcula- 
tion, or “ frantic pretension of scanning this great God’s-World 
in his small fraction of a brain,” he simply acts under the 
stress of Duty.^ 

' A rotTiark may be inserted here regarding Carlyle’s doctrine of 
Renunciation. 'I'hc Moral Imperative, in relation to ca will whieli is also 
subject to conflicting desires, produce's obligation or constraint. 'I'he 
eflect of this, in experience, is Reuiunciation. Carlyle attributed his views 
on this subject to Goethe and Novalis, yet confessed he was able to under- 
stand Gox the’s teaching only after long effort. And, indeed, a contrast is 
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“ We look upon our scholars,” wrote Goethe, “ as so many 
swimmers, who, in the element which threatened to swallow 
them, feel with astonishment . . . that it bears and carries 
them forward : and so it is with everything that man under- 
takes.” The spiritual is thus regarded by Carlyle as the 
parent of the temporal; and Work, the unfolding of the self, 
is invested with a symbolic and sacred character : labo 7 'are est 
orare. So, too, its visible and tangible products, Cities, tilled 
Fie»*ds, and books (p.214), — “all Forms whereby .Spirit mani- 
fests itself to sense,” are clothes, vestures of the Divine. Man 
dwells, says Carlyle, in a supernatural climate; “thy daily 
life is girt with Wonder, . . . thy very blankets and breeches 
are Miracles.” And the material universe, ceasing to be a 
Naturalistic prison-house, seems to be “crammed with 
heaven” ; it becomes a Home for communion, a ‘Seed-field’ 
for labour, a Temple for worship, in which the ‘ Son of Time ’ 
feels himself to be compassed about with a great cloud of 
heroic witnesses. 

From these considerations it directly follows that Carlyle 
should be keenly interested in the study of History, and should 
^everywhere seek to ascertain not only the AbcA — “engraved 
Hierograms, for which the fewest have the key” — but the 
personal equation, the spirit in which men worked. And, if 
the tendency to treat History as the “essence of innumerable 
Biographies ” led him to underestimate the inlluence which 
customs, laws, and physical surroundings have upon a nation 
(though even these forces are ultimately reducible to the 
personal equation), it brought ample compensation. It repre- 
sented the application to History of the ideas in regard to 
Personality which owed their first statement to Descartes, and 
their wider expansion to Hegel. 

It emphasised the view that the motive force of a period is 
to be sought in the convictions of its great men, and that the 
origin of a historic development {e.g, the rise of Christianity) 

apparent. Goethe, optimistic and constructive, decides ' to live resolutely 
in the Whole, the Good and the Beautiful' : Carlyle, Stoical and para- 
doxical, preaches ; ' Make thy claim of wages a zero, . . . Love not 
Pleasure; love God.' He realises, -perhaps insufficiently, that according 
to Goethe Renunciation is the “ first real entrance into life,” not its goal, 
and that sacrifices should ever be of an active kind: ‘ we should not,’ 
says Goethe, ‘ abandon what we give away.’ 
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cannot be dismissed with the contemptuous brevity of a Tacitus, 
as a mere series of events, nor be wholly ‘ accounted ^ for by a 
‘ Cause-and-Effect ’ historian. The latter, however ‘ candid ’ 
and ‘rational’ be his inquiry, confessedly begins with the 
secondary causes : he does not inform us how the new religion 
ceased to be held by ‘a minority of ; his account there- 
fore can only relate the tragedy of the founding of Christianity, 
with the person of the Founder left out. 

Further, Carlyle’s tendency to view the persoml element as 
all-important, enabled him to point to History, with a Pruly 
Hebraic intensity, as the weaving of the vesture by which God 
is seen. History, he affirmed, is the ‘ Jbble of Universal 
Experience,’ ‘a perpetual Evangel’ and ‘Divine Book OF 
Revelations’ of which Great Men are the inspired Texts, 
“and your innumerable untalentcd men are the better or 
worse exegetic Commentaries. . . . For my study, the inspired 
Texts themselves ! ” 

Hence Carlyle zealously attributes the various products of 
human indif^try to the original inventor by whom they were 
added to the wellbeing, or wealth, of Humanity — Mocsogothic 
Ulfila and Monk Schwartz, Faust of Mentz and Watt of 
Cilasgow. Sometimes, as by a flash of genius, he throws 
light on a whole industry, a whole period, and exhibits a 
‘living link in the tissue of History.’ — He who devised 
Movable Types, “ was disbanding hired Armies, and cashier- 
ing most Kings and Senates, and creating a whole new 
Democratic world.” “The Poet’s . . . inspired Message 
. . . makes and unmakes whole worlds.” “ The Scottish 
Brassmith’s Idea . . , overturns the whole old system of 
Society.” “ Christ died on the tree ; that built Dunscore 
Kirk yonder.” 

Reverent Hero-Worship, and responsible Hero- Action, the 
categories through which Carlyle viewed all historic movements, 
are but aspects of the individual writ large. For, as a man 
reverences Duty in himself, so must he love the highest when 
he sees it, and worship those whose actions are guided by 
Duty, — those whom superior and Si??cen/y have enabled 
to pierce through the shows of things. As the individual’s 
moral sense is Divine, unaccoyntable, so the Hero is regarded 
as an original man who ‘ derives his patent of nobility direct 
from Almighty God.’ 
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With sympathetic insight, imaginative force, and studious 
accuracy, Carlyle (whom some have called a ‘ bigoted 
Puritan ’ !) built up an international Pantheon : a Gallery of 
Heroes, which includes Mahomet and Cromwell, Luther and 
Johnson, Rousseau and Dante, Shakespeare and Knox — Heroes 
who, as Kings of Men, had ‘ bodied-forth something of llic 
Godlike, writing it down in beneficent Facts around them,’ or 
who, as Literary Priests, had inscribed it in Books, ‘ the thought 
of thinking souls.’ 

Pii some cases the' Hero has “risen into Prophet, and all 
men can recognise a present God, and worship the same.” 
For, the greatest of all Heroes is One — whom Carlyle hesitated 
to ?jafne in such a connection ^ — “ our highest Orpheus,” whose 
“ sphere-melody, flowing in wild native tones, took captive the 
ravished souls of men.” “ Look on our divinest Symbol : on 
Jesus of Nazareth, and his l.ifc, and his Biography, and what 
followed therefrom. Higher h.is the human Thought not yet 
reached : this is Christianity and Christendom ; a Symliol of 
quite perennial, infinite character ; whose significance will ever 
demand to be anew inquired into, and anew made manifest.” 

Thus, if History was to Carlyle a veritable Ifible, Hero- 
worship was the gospel he found in it. 77us, the Worship of 
Nobility — ‘ the perpetual presence of Heaven in our poor ILirth’ 
— he definitely put forth as his Religion^ affirming that the 
highest Gospel was, and ever will be, a Biography. It in- 
cludes, he said (in a passage that may well be called a 
fragment of the modern Church -Liturgy), “all Kepler cal- 
culations, Newton meditations, all Sciences, all spoken Epics, 
all acted Heroisms, Martyrdoms, — up to* that ‘Agony of 
bloody sweat,’ which all men have called divine ! O brother, 
if this is not ‘worship,’ then I say, the more pity for worship; 
for this is the noblest thing yet discovered under God’s sky. 
Who art thou that complaincst of thy life of toil ? Complain 
not. Look up, my wearied brother ; see thy fellow Workmen 
there, in God’s Eternity ; surviving there, they alone surviving : 
sacred Band of the Immortals, celestial Bodyguard of tlie 
Empire of Mankind. Even in weak Human Memory they 
survive so long, as saints, as heroes, as gods ; they alone 
surviving ; peopling, they alone^ the unmeasured solitudes of 
Time 1 ” 


* See On Heroes, p. ii. 
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Further, Hero-worship, “the corner-stone of living-rock, 
whereon all Politics for the remotest time may stand secure ” 
(p. 290), Carlyle definitely put forth as the foundation of his 
Politics. 

It is not too much to say that, like Knox and Cromw’ell, 
he desired to see established in the England of his day, a 
Theocracy; a Hierarchy of Heroes who should be ‘dispcnsei-.s 
of divine influences, . . . visible Messengers between Heaven 
and Earth.’ The political Hero, desiderated by Carlyle, is 
the original thinker and independent ruler (in Carlylcsc* ‘a 
New Downing Street’); a legislator, who is not created by 
ballot-boxes, who disregards ‘majorities,’ and whose action 
is not the j^roduct of Hansard debates. 

Such men, constituting themselves an ‘Aristocracy of 
Talent,’ should, he thought, set about the establishment of 
an ‘ Organisation of Labour,’ in which ‘ Stale Cai)tains of 
Industry, Ministers of Education, Mine Inspectors, Furrow- 
field Inspectors,’ should direct and control industry, and thus 
abolish Laisser-fairc and supersede ‘fair competition.’ 

This Government by Heroes would, he conside red, be an 
effective method for combining ‘indispensable Sovereignty’ 
with ‘inevitable Democracy’: a method which no Herman 
Reformation, or French Revolution, has made, or will mak(‘, 
impossible : — “Napoleon, from amid boundless revolt of Sans- 
culottism, became a King. Hero-worshij) never dies, nor can 
die.” I'wo remarks may be added. Carlyle’s doctrine of 
Hero-worship is essentially distinct from Positivism, in that the 
former, as an ‘ Aristocracy of Talent,’ is relentlessly exclusive ; 
the Great Man (he said) is as lightning from heaven, for whom 
the rest of men wait like fuel. Also, the Hero is distinct from 
the champion of Democracy (as described by Plato), who being 
still the slave of Democracy, becomes a tyrant. He is rather 
the philosopher, who (‘comes back to reality,’ said Carlyle; 
‘ having sought to hold intercourse with real existence,’ said 
Plato) has brought his own life into harmony with unchanging 
principles, and is accidentally {c.g. Oliver Cromwell, the ‘sober, 
industrious farmer ’) compelled to take charge of the State. 

Carlyle’s method was, confessedly, that of ‘ practical 
Reason, proceeding by large Intuition over whole systematic 
groups and kingdoms.’ This, as M. Tainc observes, is 
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characteristic of the German mind, and leads first to the 
discovery of general ideas ; and from the connection of these, 
the law of their historic development is ascertainable. Thus 
Carlyle states that an age of Faith is followed by a period of 
Scepticism, which later gives place to a further reconstruction ; 
Socrates succeeds the Sophists, Kant follows Hume, and 
Rousseau gives place to Goethe, and ‘ every thought and 
object lives through perpetual metamorphoses.’ In this 
way, he asserts the doctrine of the World-Phoenix, or Social 
Evolution, — that Society shuffles off one coil, only to assume 
a fairer one ; also, a doctrine which we may term Natural 
Selection — “the thing which is deepest-rooted in Nature, what 
we call truest^ that thing and not the other will be found 
growing at last.” It is important to note that these doctrines, 
which recur with all manner of application in Carlyle’s works, 
bring him into touch with the point of view of the present day. 
But our purpose is to remark that, in the weaving of the new 
Social Vestures, Teufelsdrockh professes to ])e “one of the 
loom-treadles” (p. 276). This leads naturally to Carlyle’s 
Social theories — the ‘ Organic Filaments ’ of the new epoch. 

It might indeed have been supposed that one who lived 
apart, and who endeavoured to contemplate the ‘ essential 
Form of Good,’ should have betrayed awkwardness when 
he descended into the arena where men dispute about the 
‘shadows of Justice.’ On the contrary, however, Carlyle’s 
shrewd practical sense gives him the right to laugh, like 
Diogenes the first, at those whose gaze is directed solely to 
the heavenly bodies, and who are ignorant of all sublunary 
affairs. The man who influenced the F'conomical views of 
Ruskin, and inspired the endeavours of Kingsley and Shaftes- 
bury, cannot be dismissed as an unpractical theorist. 

He never wearies of impressing on the public conscience, 
that national greatness depends on individual merit. Without 
ihat^ he said, national prosperity will not ensue, not if there be 
‘ Constitutions plentiful as blackberries, and a Parliament in 
every village.’ Reciprocal duties and rights, mutual sympathy 
and whole-hearted co-operation, not ‘cash-payment’ alone, 
are the nexus between individuals. The laws of Political 
Econpmy, were they clear and, definite as the multiplication 
taWe itself, are yet secondary to the Moral Law and ‘ Obliga- 
tions sacred as Man’s Life itself.’ As Industry is Production, 
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and not a ‘cut-throat Scramble’ for wealth, the pressing want 
of the times is not improved methods of manufacture but 
improved methods of distribution. Reverence, in all depart- 
ments, — responsiveness of the individual to the moral Good — ^ 
which issues in self-denying Hero-action, and its complement, 
or dutiful Hero-worship, is thus the Archimedes-lever by 
which alone a nation may be exalted. 

It is the misfortune of every teacher who stands on an 
original foundation, that he should appear to exert a merely 
negative influence on the accepted traditions of his time, — as 
if he had come not to fulfil the law but to destroy it. Yet it 
is a mistake to suppose that Carlyle only ‘dealt damnation 
round’ on the political tendencies of 1832, or merely threw 
‘ explosive negations ’ against the tenets of the ‘ Dismal 
Science.’ On the contrary, his writings are pregnant with 
shrewd practical suggestions. “It is astonishing {I'inies of 
7th February 1881) to note how, under uncouth, rhapsodical 
phraseology, lie many ideas which arc now the common 
property of most educated men. The novelties and paradoxes 
of 1840 are, to a large extent, nothing but the good sense of 
1881.” These ideas Include precise suggestions regarding 
matters as various as Imperial P'edcration, extended trade with 
the Colonies, education, emigration, permanence of contract, 
economical interest for workers, factory and sanitary regula- 
tions, inspectors in all departments, public libraries,^ and 
public baths. 

But the view in regard to the nobility of Labour, which 
Carlyle so emphatically proclaimed, is, we do not hesitate 
to say, his most important contribution towards improved 
Social wellbeing. Without asking whether his deep concern 
for the poor ‘toilworn Craftsman’ was due to his memory of 
the Futteral cottages, or to what Miss Martineau termed his 
“ excess of sympathy, . . . the master-pain of his life,” we 
may note that the cry which Teufelsdrockh uttered in the 
coffee-house in Weissnichtwo ( ‘ The Cause of the Poor, in 

Heaven’s name and ’s I’) is the text of many of his noblest 

passages. If Burns be the poet of Universal Brotherhood, 
Carlyle, the prose-genius of Scotland, is the champion of 
Earth’s disinherited ones. •Shall he who preaches the 

' Carlyle was the chief agitator in favour of the London Library 
in 1839. 
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‘ Worship of Sorrow,' be indifferent to pain, wretchedness, 
and disgrace ? Shall he who perceives an “ inscrutable, 
venerable Mystery, in the meanest Tinker that sees with eyes,’' 
who professes to regard Labour as the God-given function and 
sacred duty of every man, fail to show sympathy towards even 
the humblest toiler ? “ Two men I honour, and no third. 

First, the toilworn Craftsman that with earth-made Implement 
laboriously conquers the Earth, and makes her man’s. Vener- 
able to me is the hard Hand ; crooked, coarse ; wherein 
notwithstanding lies a cunning virtue, indefensibly royal, as of 
the Sceptre of this Planet. . . . O, but the more venerable 
for thy rudeness, and even because we must pity as well as 
love thee 1 . . . For in thee too lay a God-created Form, but 
it was not to be unfolded ; encrusted must it stand with the 
thick adhesions and defacements of Labour : and thy body, 
like thy soul, was not to know freedom. . . . Siiblimcr in this 
world know I nothing than a I'easant Saint.” ‘ The Christian 
Religion,’ said Novalis, ‘ is the root of all Democracy^ the 
highest Fact in the Rights of Man.' 

In short, to knit up these ragged Introductory remarks, we 
affirm that Craigcnputtock was veritably, as Carlyle named it, 
a'^Dunscore Patmos’ or Scottish Bedford Jail; there did 
issue from it a Revelation of the ‘ 13ivine Idea of the world,’ 
and a pilgrim’s-roll for all who would hasten progress towards 
a better state of society. For, disregarding the ‘Minute 
Philosophers,’ Carlyle, as a self-constituted Prophet, brought a 
‘murmur of Eternity’ into the Political, Social, and Industrial 
Life of Britain. He did this by teaching and applying in the 
spheres of History and Politics, Industrial and Social Life, his 
great doctrine of Naiural Superfiainralisni ^ — that the Material 
and the Practical are the embodiment of the Celestial Invisible 
in the presence of which, man’s only fitting attitude is 
Reverence ; that this Reverence (wonder in the presence of 
Mystery, humility in the presence of Worth, active love in the 
presence of Need) may unite Religion and Science, Individual- 
ism and Socialism, Master and Servant. His especial desire 
was that the genius of Britain (whose “Epic, unsung in words, 
is written in huge characters on the face of this Planet, — sea- 
moles, cotton-trades, railways, fleets and cities, Indian Empires, 
Americas, New Hollands ; legible throughout the Solar 
System ! ”) should purify the internal economy of the country, 
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and especially, should provide noble ‘ Captains of Industry ’ — 
the Heroes these latter d^iys require — through whose united 
efforts the condition of the poorer classes should cease to be 
the crying disgrace of modern civilisation. Also, Cailyle was 
the first to perceive the import of the German Enlightenment, 
as ‘ the highest peaks first catch the rays from the East ’ ; and 
in Sarior he, for the first time in Britain, ^ enunciated the 
doctrines of a higher Philosophy, and embodied these in a 
form which is “our finest prose poem in Philosophy.” As a 
matter of his private history, we may regard the positive 
teaching contained in his historical and ethical writings, as 
his mature answer to the question he broached in his youth : 
Num detur Rcligio Naturalls ? 

Finally, when we consider what has been the fate of other 
writers, we need have little regret that Carlyle dt'livered his 
message in a novel and striking form, intensely ‘ touched 
with emotion,’ rather than systematically elaborated. In the 
opinion of Milton, “our sage and serious poet Spenser” was 
a ])etter teacher than the learned Scotus or Aquinas. And 
according to the experience of men so diverse as Goethe, 
Novalis, and Heine, and according to the opinion of Arnold 
and Mr. Balfour, the prevailing influence in modern times of 
such a writer as Spinoza has been due, not to his “elaborate 
but illusory show of quasi-mathcmatical demonstration,” but to 
the fact that, having a great and noble character, he illumined 
his pages with a devout “religious imagination.” 2 

1 Vide p. 293, 7iote. 

* Arnold’s Essay, ‘Spinoza and the Bible’; cUid Mr. Balfour’s 
The Foundations of Belief. 
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Considering our present advanced state of culture, and how 
the Torch of Science has now been brandished and borne 
about, with more or less effect, for five-thousand years and 
upwards ; how, in these times especially, not only the 
Torch still burns, and perhaps more fiercely than ever, but 
innumerable Rush-lights, and Sulphur-matches, kindled 
thereat, are also glancing in every direction, so that not 
the smallest cranny or doghole in Nature or Art can remain 
unilluminated, — it might strike the reflective mind with 
some surprise that hitherto little or nothing of a funda- 
mental character, whether in the way of Philosophy or 
History, has been written on the subject of Clothes. 

Our Theory of Gravitation ^ is as good as perfect : 
Lagrange, 2 it is well known, has proved that the Planetary 
System, on this scheme, will endure forever ; Laplace,^ 
still more cunningly, even guesses that it could not have 
been made on any other scheme. Whereby, at least, our 
nautical Logbooks can be better kept; and water-transpoit 
of all kinds has grown more commodious. Of Geology 

^ Gravitation. In 1819-20, Carlyle wrote an unpublished article in 
criticism of M. Pictet’s 'Theory of Gravitation, 

* Lagrange, French mathematician (1736-1813). 

* Laplace, p. 296, note. 
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and Geognosy ^ we know enough : what with the labours of 
our Werners 2 and Huttons,^ what with the ardent genius 
of their disciples, it has come about that now, to many a 
Royal Society, the Creation of a World is littk more 
mysterious than the cooking of a dumpling ; concerning 
which last, indeed, there have been minds to whom the 
(]uestion, How the apples were got itip presented difficulties. 
Why mention our disquisitions on the Social Contract,^ on 
the Standard of Taste,® on the Migrations of the Herrin^^?^ 
Then, have we not a Doctrine of Rent,® a 'I'heory of Value ; ® 
Philosophies of Language,^® of History, of Pottery, 
of Apparitions,^'^ of Intoxicating Liquors? Man’s whole 

^ Geognosy. “ He [Werner] directed his attention, not merely to the 
composition and external charaeters of minerals, but also to what he 
termed '(icognosy,’ or the natural position of minerals in paiticular 
rocks, together w'ith the grouping of those rocks, their geographical 
distribution, and various relations” (Lycll, Principles of Gcoloi^y). 

2 Wemer, Abraham (1750-1817), a famous (German geologist. 

^ Hutton, James (1726-97), niso a celebrated geologist. Werner 
accounted for geological formation by the action ol water — the Neptunian 
theory ; Hutton expounded the riulonic tlieory, which explained things 
with refeience to a central lire in the eailh. 

^ How the apples ... in. 

” ‘ No !’ cried the staring monaich widi a giiii ; 

‘ How, how the devil got the ai)i>Ie in V’ ” 

From a pcxari, 77 ie Apple Dumplings and a Ring, by Refer Pindar, 
i.e. Dr. John Wolcot (1738-1819). 

® Social Contract. Rousseau’s Du Contrat Social, ou Prituipes du 
Droit Politique, published 1762. 

® Standard of Taste. Hume’s Essay, Of the Standard of Taste, was 
published in 1757- Rev. A. Alison published, in 1790, hssays on the 
Nature and Principles of Taste, which Jeffrey reviewed in a celebrated 
Essay in the Edinburgh Review. 

^ Migrations of the Herring. Thomas rennant (1726-98) and 
other naturalists held that the herring migrated to “ their ^jarental haunts 
beneath the ice" of the Polar regions. 

® A Doctrine of Rent was propounded by Adam Smith, 1776 ; 
Malthus, 1815; Ricardo, 1817. 

Theory of Value. Adam Smith, 1776; Ricardo, 1817. 

Philosophy of Language. F. Schlegel’s Lectures on, published 1830. 

Philosophy of History. Herder, 1784; Hegel, 1822 ; F. Schlegel, 

1829. 

Philosophy of Pottery {i.e. the Culinary Art), Fraser s Magazine, 
April 1830. 

Philosophy of Apparitions. Sketches of the Philosophy of Appari- 
tions, by S, Hibbert, 1824; imd Fiasers Magazine, August 1830. 
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life and environment have been laid open and elucidated ; 
scarcely a fragment or fibre of his Soul, Body, and Pos- 
sessions, but has been probed, dissected, distilled, desiccated, 
and scientifically decomposed : our spiritual Faculties, of 
which it appears there are not a few, have their Stewarts,^ 
Cousins,^ Royer Collards:^ every cellular, vascular, 
muscular Tissue glories in its Lawrences,^ Majendies,^'’ 
Bichats.® 

*How, then, comes it, may the reflective mind rej)cat, 
that the grand Tissue of all Tissues, the only real Tissue, 
should have been quite overlooked by Science, — the 
vcstural Tissue, namely, of woollen or other cloth ; which 
Man’s Soul wears as its outmost wrappage and ovendl ; 
wherein his whole other Tissues are included and screened, 
his whole Faculties work, his whole Self lives, moves, and 
has its being? For if, now and then, some straggling 
broken-winged thinker has cast an owl’s glance into this 
obscure region, the most have soared over it altogether 
heedless ; regarding Clothes as a i)roperty, not an accident, 
a« quite natural and spontaneous, like the leaves of trees, like 
the plumage of birds. In all speculations they have tacitly 
figured man as a Clothed Animal ; whereas he is by nature 
a Naked Animal; and only in certain circumstances, by 
purpose and device, masks himself in Clothes. Shakespeare 
says, we are creatures that look before and after : ^ the 
more surprising that we do not look round a little, and 
sec what is passing under our very eyes. 

But here, as in so many other cases, Germany, learned, 

^ Stewart, Dugald (1753-1828), Professor of Moral Pbilosoj)hy in 
Edinburgh. Called the "Plato of the Scotch School.” "A name,” 
says Carlyle, ‘ ' venerable to all Europe, and to none more dear and 
venerable than to ourselves” {Essays, i. 67). 

^ Cousin, Victor (1792-1867), a French philosopher, on whose 
doctiine of the Infinite, Sir W. Hamilton wrote an important criticiue in 
1829. 

^ Boyer Collard, Pierre (1763-1845), French philosopher and 
politician. 

^ Lawrence, Sir William (1783-1867), surgeon and author. 

® Majendie, t.e. Magendie, Francois (1783-1855), Fiench physiologist. 

^ Bichat, Marie (1771-1802), physiologist. 

^ Look before and after. Hamlet, IV. iv, 37. 
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indefatigable, deep-thinking Germany comes to our aid. 
It is, after all, a blessing that, in these revolutionary times, 
there should be one country where abstract Thought can 
still take shelter ; that while the din and frenzy of Catholic 
Emancipations,^ and Rotten Boroughs, ^ and Revolts of 
Paris, 3 deafen every French and every English ear, the 
German can stand peaceful on his scientific watch-tower ; 
and, to the raging, struggling multitude here and elsewhere, 
solemnly, from hour to hour, with prepiiratory blast* of 
cowhorn, emit his Horet ihr Henen imd lassefs FaicIl 
sagen;^ in other words, tell the Universe, whic'h so often 
forgets that fact, what o’clock it really is. Not unfre(|uently 
the Germans have been blamed for an unprofitable dili- 
gence ; as if they struck into devious courses, where nothing 
was to be had but the toil of a rough journey ; as if, for- 
saking the gold-mines of finance and that political 
slaughter of fat oxen whereby a man himself grows fat,^ 
they were apt to run goose-hunting into regions of liilberries 
and crowberries, and be swallowed up at last in remote 
peat-bogs. Of that unwise science, which, as our Flumorist 
expresses it, 

* By goomelric scale 
Doth take the size of pots of ale ’ ; ® 

Still more, of that altogether misdirected industry, which is 
seen vigorously thrashing mere straw, there can nothing 
defensive be said. In so far as the Germans are charge- 
able with such, let them take the consC([uence. Neverthe- 

^ Catholic Emancipations. Catholics wiie excluded from most 
public offices till 1829, when Mr. Peel's famous Bill was jmssed. 

^ Botten Boroughs. Thinly populated Boroughs, which yet had the 
light of sending Members to Pailiament. The Reform Bill of 1832 
suppressed fifty-six such Boroughs by disenfranchising those with a 
population of less than 2000. 

^ Revolts of Paris, p. 335, note, 

^ Horet ihr Herren . . . sagen. “ List, gentlemen, and let it be told 
you.” Fischer corrects : “ laszt Euch sagen.” 

® Slaughter of fat oxen . . . fat. “Who drives fat oxen should 
himself be fat” {Boswell’s Life of JoRhson, 1784). 

® ‘By geometric scale ... ale’ (Butler’s Hudibms, I. i, 12 1). 
Correct : “ could take.” 
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less be it remarked, that even a Russian steppe has tumuli 
and gold ornaments ; also many a scene that looks desert 
and rock-bound from the distance, will unfold itself, when 
visited, into rare valleys. Nay, in any case, would Criticism 
erect not only finger-posts and turnpikes, but spiked gates 
and impassable barriers, for the mind of man ? It is 
written, ‘ Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall 
be increased.’^ Surely the plain rule is, Let each con- 
siderate person have his way, and see what it will lead to. 
For not this man and that man, but all men make up 
mankind, and their united tasks the task of mankind.^^ 
How often have we seen some such adventurous, and 
perhajis much-censured wanderer light on some out-lying, 
neglected, yet vitally momentous province; the hidden 
treasures of which he first discovered, and kept proclaiming 
till the general eye and effort were directed thitlier, and 
the conquest was completed; — thereby, in these his seem- 
ingly so aimless rambles, planting new standards, founding 
new habitable colonies, in the immeasurable circumambient 
realm of Nothingness and Night ! Wise man was he who 
counselled that Speculation should have free course, and 
look fearlessly towards all the thirty-two points of the 
compass, whithersoever and howsoever it listed. 

Perhaps it is proof of the stunted condition in which 
pure Science, especially pure moral Science, languishes 
among us English ; and how our mercantile greatness, and 
invaluable Constitution, impressing a political or other 
immediately practical tendency on all English culture and 
endeavour, cramps the free flight of Thought, — that this, not 
Philosophy of Clothes, but recognition even that we have 
no such Philosophy, stands here for the first time published 
in our language. What English intellect could have chosen 
such a topic, or by chance stumbled on it ? But for that 
same unshackled, and even sequestered condition of the 

^ ' Many shall run . . . increased* (Dan. xii. 4). 

^ All men make up mankind, . . . mankind (from Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meisler^ vol. ii. p. 236) ; cf. ‘ Detached, separated ! ' p. 113, note. 
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(ierman Learned, which permits and induces them to fish 
in all manner of waters, with all manner of nets, it seems 
})rol)able enough, this abstruse Inquiry might, in spite of 
the results it leads to, have continued dormant for indefinite 
periods. 'rhe Editor of these sheets, though otherwise 
boasting himself a man of confirmed speculative habits, 
and perhaps discursive enough, is free to confess, that never, 
till these last months, did the above very plain considerations, 
on our total want of a Philosophy of Clothes, occur to him; 
and then, by quite foreign suggestion. By the arrival, 
namely, of a new Book from Professor Teufelsdrockh of 
Wcissnichtwo ; ^ treating expressly of this subject, and in 
a style which, whether understood or not, could not even 
by the blindest be overlooked. In the present Editor’s way 
of thought, this remarkable Treatise, with its Doctrines, 
whether as judicially acceded to, or judicially denied, has 
not remained without effect. 

‘ Die Kidder^ ihr Werden tind Wirken (Clothes, their 
Origin and Influence) : vofi Diog, Teufelsdrockh^ f U.D, etc, 
Sti/lschicieigen urd Weissnichhiw,, 1831.*'^ 

‘Here,’ says the Wcissttichhvd'sche Anzeiger^ ‘comes a 
Volume of that extensive, close-printed, close-meditated sort, 
which, be it spoken with pride, is seen only in Germany, 
perhaps only in Weissnichtwo. Issuing from the hitherto 
irreproachable Firm of Stillschweigen and Company, with 
every external furtherance, it is of such internal quality as 
to set Neglect at defiance.’ ^ ^ ^ ‘A work,’ concludes the 

well-nigh enthusiastic Reviewer, ‘ interesting alike to the 
anticpiary, the historian, and the philosophic thinker ; a 
masterpiece of boldness, lynx-eyed acuteness, and rugged 
independent Germanism and Philanthropy {derber Kern- 

Professor Teufelsdrockh of Weissnichtwo. Vide Introduction. 

“ ‘Die Kleider, . . . 1831.’ Clothes, their Origin and hijluence: by 
Diogenes Teufelsdrockh, Juris Utriusqne Doctor (Doctor of Civil and of 
Canon Law, i.e. LL. D. ), etc. Silence and Co, Kennaquhair, iSjr. 
A copy of a strang-e little pamphlet (which, however, seems unconnected 
with the above) is found in the Brftish Museum. It is entitled : The 
Miraculous Power of Clothes and Dignity of the Taylors : being an Essay on 
the H^ords, ‘ ' Clothes make Men." 7 ranslaled from the German. MDCCLXXii. 
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deutschhcit^ und Mensche7iliebe) \ which will not, assuredly, 
pass current without opposition in high places ; hut must 
and will exalt the almost new name of Teufelsdrockh to 
the first ranks of Philosophy, in our German Temple 
of Honour/ ^ 

Mindful of old friendship, the distinguished Professor, 
in this the first blaze of his fame, which however does not 
dazzle him, sends hither a Presentation-copy of his Book ; 
witii compliments' and encomiums which modesty forbids 
the present Editor to rehearse ; yet without indicated wish 
or hope of any kind, except what may be implied in the 
concluding phrase : Mdchte es (this remarkable Treatise) 
aurh m BrittiseJmt Boden gedeihen / ^ 


CHAPTER II 

EDITORIAL DIKFICULI'IFS 

If for a speculative man, ‘whose seedfield,’ sublime 

words of the Poet, ‘is Time,’** no conquest is im[)ortant but 
that of new ideas, then might the arrival of Professor 
Teufelsdrockh’s Book be marked with chalk in the Editor’s 
calendar. It is indeed an ‘extensive Volume,’ of bound- 
less, almost formless contents, a very Sea of Thought; 
neither calm nor clear, if you will ; yet wherein the toughest 
pearl-diver may dive to his utmost depth, and return not 
only with sea-wreck but with true orients.® 

^ Kemdeutschheit. Carlyle’s originality was not restricted to English 
words. 

* German Temple of Honour. Perhaps a reference to that "chill 
pocket- Pantheon,” the Neue All^emeine Deutsche Bibliothek, conducted hy 
Nicolai. Jean Paul satirically says it allowed burials but no tojnbsfoue / 

* Mdchte es . . . gedeihen! “Would that it may thrive on Biitish 
ground 1" 

* ‘Whose seedfield is Time.* Title-page. 

* Orients. Where the sun rises, hence bright ; pearls. 

“Now Morn, her rosy steps in the eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl.” 

Milton, Patadisc Lost, v. t. 
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Directly on the first perusal, almost on the first deliberate 
inspection, it became apparent that here a quite new Branch 
of Philosophy, leading to as yet undescried ulterior results, 
was disclosed ; farther, what seemed scarcely less interesting, 
a quite hew human Individuality, an almost unexampled 
personal character, that, namely, of Professor Teufelsdrdckh 
the Discloser. Of both which novelties, as far as might be 
possible, we resolved to master the significance. But as 
man is emphatically a proselytising creature, no sooner \vas 
such mastery even fairly attempted, than the new question 
arose : How might this acquired good be imparted to 
others, perhaps in ecpial need thereof : how could the 
Philosophy of Clothes, and the Author of such Philosophy, 
be brought home, in any measure, to the business and 
bosoms of our own English Nation? For if new-got gold 
is said to burn the pockets till it be cast forth into circula- 
tion, much more may new truth. 

Here, however, difficulties occurred. The first thought 
naturally was to publish Article after Article on this remark- 
able Volume, in such widely-circulating Critical Journals as 
the Editor might stand connected with, or by money or 
love procure access to. But, on the other hand, was it not 
clear that such matter as must here be revealed, and treated 
of, might endanger the circulation of any Journal extant? 
Tf, indeed, all party-divisions in the State could have been 
abolislied. Whig, Tory, and Radical,^ embracing in discrepant 
union ; and all the Journals of the Nation could have been 
jumbled into one Journal, and the Philosophy of Clothes 
poured forth in incessant torrents therefrom, the attempt 
had seemed possible. But, alas, what vehicle of that sort 
have we, except FraseFs Magazine 2 A vehicle all strewed 
(figuratively speaking) with the maddest Waterloo-Crackers,^ 

^ Radical. Liberal and Conservative came into general vogue about 
1831, and 1832, respectively ; the former occurs on p. 273 mfra. 

Waterloo-Crackers. Fraser s Magazine, said Carlyle, Was char- 
acterised by “a certain quickness, fluency of banter, . . . and Merry- 
Andrew drollery,” . . . “ a kind of Vild popular lower comedy of which 
John Wilson is the inventor. . , . Literature has nothing to do with 
this” ; r/. p. 337. 
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exploding distractively and destructively, wheresoever the 
mystified passenger stands or sits ; nay, in any case, under- 
stood to be, of late years, a vehicle full to overflowing, and 
inexorably shut ! Besides, to state the Philosophy of 
Clothes without the Philosopher, the ideas of Teufelsdrdckh 
without something of his personality, was it not to insure 
both of entire misapprehension ? Now for Biography, had 
it been otherwise admissible, there were no adequate docu- 
ments, no hope of obtaining such, but rather, owing to 
circumstances, a special despair. 'Fhus did the Editor see 
himself, for the while, shut out from all public utterance of 
these extraordinary Doctrines, and constrained to revolve 
them, not without disquietude, in the dark depths of his 
own mind. 

So had it lasted for some months ; and now the Volume 
on Clothes, read and again read, was in several points 
becoming lucid and lucent ; the personality of its Author 
more and more surprising, but, in spite of all that memory 
and conjecture could do, more and more enigmatic ; 
.whereby the old disquietude seemed fast settling into fixed 
discontent, — when altogether unexpectedly arrives a Letter 
from Herr Hofrath Ileuschrecke,^ our Professor’s chief 
friend and associate in Weissnichtwo, with whom we had 
not previously corresponded, d'he Hofrath, after much 
quite extraneous matter, began dilating largely on the 
‘agitation and attention ’ which the Philosophy of Clothes 
was exciting in its own German Republic of Letters ; on 
the deep significance and tendency of his Friend’s Volume ; 
and then, at length, with great circumlocution, hinted at 
the practicability of conveying ‘some knowledge of it, and 
of him, to England, and through England to the distant 
West ’ : a work on Professor Teufelsdrockh ‘ were un- 
doubtedly welcome to the Family^ the National, or any 
other of those patriotic Libraries^ at present the glory of 

^ Hofrath Heuschrecke. Councillor Grasshopper. The name of this 
obliging friend, — a biographical "Vox et proeterea nihil," in Smollett’s 
phrase, — may have been suggested by the humorous remarks on " Man- 
Doubling," in Jean Paul’s Sicbenkaes, book iv, chap. xxii. 

Libraries. In 1826 Brougham organised the "Society for the 
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British Literature ’ ; might work revolutions in Thought ; 
and so forth ; — in conclusion, intimating not obscurely, that 
should the present Editor feel disposed to undertake a 
Biography of Teufelsdrockh, he, Hofrath Heuschrecke, had 
it in his power to furnish the requisite Documents. 

As in some chemical mixture, that has stood long 
evaporating, but would not crystallise, instantly when the 
wire or other fixed substance is introduced, crystallisation 
commences, and rapidly proceeds till the whole is finished, 
so was it with the Editor^s mind and this offer of 
Heuschrecke’s. Form rose out of void solution and 
discontinuity ; like united itself with like in definite 
arrangement : and soon either in actual vision and posses- 
sion, or in fixed reasonable hope, the image of the whole 
Enterprise had shaped itself, so to si)eak, into a solid mass. 
Cautiously yet courageously, through the twopenny f)ost, 
application to the famed redoubtable Oliver Yorke^ was 
now made : an interview, interviews with that singular man 
have taken place ; with more of assurance on our side, 
with less of satire (at least of open satire) on his, than 
we anticipated ; — for the rest, with such issue as is now 
visible. As to those same * patriotic Libniries^^ the Ilofrath’s 
counsel could only be viewed with silent amazement ; 
but with his offer of Documents we joyfully and almost 
instantaneously closed. Thus, too, in the sure expectation 
of these, we already see our task begun ; and this our 
Sartor Resaftus^ which is properly a ‘ Life and Opinions ^ 
of Herr Teufelsdrockh,’ hourly advancing. 

Of our fitness for the Enterprise, to which we have such 
title and vocation, it were perhaps uninteresting to say 

Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” Under its auspice.s, Charles Knight, 
who had previously planned a National Library, edited the Library oj 
P.ntertaining Kncnvkdge, and the Library of Useftil Knowledge. John 
Murray’s Family Library was also appearing in 1830, et seq. 

^ Oliver Yorke. The editorial pseudonym of Fraser s Magazine. 
“O. Y," notes .are by Carlyle himseff. 

^ ‘Life and Opinions.’ Perhaps suggested by Carlyle’s early favouiiie : 
The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy. 
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more. Let the British reader study and enjoy, in simplicity 
of heart, wliat is here presented him, and with wliatevei 
metaphysical acumen and talent for meditation he is 
possessed of. Let him strive to keep a free, open sense ; 
cleared from the mists of prejudice, above all from the 
paralysis of cant; and directed rather to the Book itself 
than to the Editor of the Book. Who or what such Editor 
may be, must remain conjectural, and even insignificant : ^ 
it is a voice publishing tidings of the Idiilosopliy of Clothes ; 
undoubtedly a Spirit addressing Spirits : whoso hath cars, 
let him hear.^ 

On one other point the Editor thinks it needful to give 
warning : namely, that he is animated with a true though 
perhaps a feeble attachment to the Institutions of our 
Ancestors; and minded to defend these, according to 
ability, at all hazards; nay, it was partly with a view to 
such defence that he engaged in this undertaking. To 
stem, or if that be impossible, profitably to divert the 
current of Innovation, such a Volume as Teufelsdiocklfs, 
if cunningly planted down, were no dcs[)icablc pile, or 
floodgate, in the logical wear.^ 

For the rest, be it nowise apprehended, that any personal 
connexion of ours with Teufclsdiockh, Heuschreckc, or 
this Philosophy of Clothes, can pervert our judgment, or 
sway us to extenuate or exaggerate. Poweiless, we venture 
to promise, are those private Comi>liments themselves. 
Grateful they may well be ; as generous illusions of friend- 
ship ; as fair mementos of bygone unions, of those nights 
and suppers of the gods,^ when, lapped in the symphonies 
and harmonies of Idiilosophic Eloquence, though with 
baser accompaniments, the present Editor revelled in that 
feast of reason, never since vouchsafed him in so full 

' With us even he still communicates in some soit of mask, or 
muffler ; and, we have reason to think, under a feigned name ! — O. Y. 
[Note by T. C] 

* Whoso hath ears, . . . hear (Matt. xiii. 9). 

* Wear, or weir ; a mill dam, 

^ Nights and suppers of the gods. “ O noctes coenreque defim ! ’’ 
(Horace, Saf. II. vi. 65). 
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measure ! But what then ? A77iicus Plato^ magis arnica 
veritas Teufelsdrockh is our friend, Truth is our divinity. 
In our historical and critical capacity, we hope we are 
strangers to all the world ; liave feud or favour with no 
one, — save indeed the Devil, with whom, as with the 
Prince of Lies and Darkness, we do at all times wage 
internecine war. This assurance, at an epoch when 
puffery ^ and quackery have reached a height unexampled 
in the annals of mankind, and even English Editors, !ike 
Chinese Shopkeepers, must write on their doordintels No 
cheating hcre ^ — we thought it good to premise. 


CHAPTER III 

REMINISCENCES 

To the Author’s private circle the api)carance of this 
singular Work on Clothes must have occasioned little less 
sui prise than it has to the rest of the world. For ourselves, 
at least, few things have been more unexpected. Professor 
Teufelsdrockh, at the period of our acquaintance with him, 
seemed to lead a quite still and .self-contained life : a man 
devoted to the higher Philosophies, indeed ; yet more 
likely, if he jmblishcd at all, to publish a refutation of 
Hegel® and Bardili,^ both of whom, strangely enough, he 
included under a common ban ; than to descend, as he 
has here done, into the angry noisy Eoium, with an 
Argument that cannot but cxast)erate and divide. Not, 
that we can remember, was the Philosojiliy of Clothes once 
touched upon between us. If through the high, silent, 

^ Amicus Plato, . . . veritas. “Amicus Plato, sed inai^is arnica 
veritas ” ; a phrase employed, in a slightly diffeicnt form, hy Amrnoniiis 
{Life of Aristotle), who adapted it horn the Pherdo^ 91. f 'arlyle probably 
adopted it from Tristram Shandy, vol. i. chap. xxi. 

^ PufiFery. With Carlyle’s frequent complaints of the evils of puftety, 
cf. Macaulay's Essay : Mr Robert Montgomery (1830). 

^ Hegel (1770-1831), the celebrated German plulosoj^her. 

* Bardili (1761-1808), a German philosopher of the Kantian school. 
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meditative Transcendentalism ^ of our Friend we detected 
any practical tendency whatever, it was at most Political, 
and towards a certain prospective, and for the present 
quite speculative. Radicalism ; as indeed some correspond- 
ence, on his part, with Herr Oken^ of Jena was now and 
then suspected ; though his special contributions to the 
Zr/j^could never be more than surmised at. But, at all 
events, nothing Mora], still less anything Didactico-Religious, 
was looked for from him. 

Well do we recollect the last words he spoke in our 
hearing ; which indeed, with the Night they were uttered 
in, are to be forever remembered. Lifting his huge tumbler 
of Gukgiik,^ and for a moment lowering his tobacco-pipe,^ 
he stood up in full coffee-house (it was Zur Grihie?i Gans^^ 
the largest in Weissniebtwo, where all the Virtuosity, and 
nearly all the Intellect of the place assembled of an evening); 
and there, with low, soul-stirring tone, and the look truly 
of an angel, though whether of a white or of a black one 
might be dubious, proposed this toast : Die Sadie tier 
'Arme^i in Gottes und leufcls Natnen (The Cause of the 

Poor, in Heaven^s name and ’s) ! One full shout, 

breaking the leaden silence ; then a gurgle of innumerable 
emptying bumpers, again followed by universal cheering, 
returned him loud acclaim.® It was the finale of the night : 

^ Transcendentalism. The science of the Forms, Categories, and 
Principles of Pure Reason (<?.^. Time, Causality, Freedom), manifested in, 
but not derived from. Experience. 

^ Herr Oken. Lorenz Oken (1779-1851), author of works on Philo- 
sophy and Natural History, was Professor in Jena from 1807 to 1827. 

3 Isis, Oder encyclopddische Zeitung von Oken (1817, et setj, , Jena und 
Leipzig). 

^ Gukguk is unhappily only an academical — beer. [Note by T. C.] 
Mentioned in Jean Paul’s Quintus Fixlein. 

® Tobacco-pipe. Carlyle, through his T.ondon life, smoked chiefly 
“York River” tobacco. 

® Zur Griinen Gans. “At (the sign of) the Green [i.e. young) Goose. ” 
This passage refers to the meetings of a Schelling Club in Germany, which 
John Carlyle had described to his brother. 

Teufels Namen. Fischer corrupts : “ Teufels.” 

® Loud acclaim. Note the Miltonic phrases: “Breaking the hondd 
silence” {Paradise Lost, i. 83), and “ With deafening shout returned them 
loud acclaim,” etc. {Paradise Lost, ii. 520). 
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resuming their pipes ; in the highest enthusiasm, amid 
volumes of tobacco-smoke ; triumphant, cloud capt without 
and within, the assembly broke up, each to his thoughtful 
pillow. Bleibt dock ein echtcr Spass- und Galgc7i-vogelp said 
several ; meaning thereby that, one day, he would i)robably 
be hanged for his democratic sentiments. Wo steckt dock 
der Schalk ? ^ added they, looking round : but Teufelsdrockh 
had retired by private alleys, and the Compiler of these 
pages beheld him no more. 

In such scenes has it been our lot to live with this 
Philosopher, such estimate to form of his purposes and 
powers. And yet, thou brave Tcufelsdiockh, who could 
tell what lurked in thee? Under those thick locks of thine, 
so long and lank, overlapping roof-wise the gravest face ^ we 
ever in this world saw, there dwelt a most busy brain. In 
thy eyes too, deep under their shaggy brows, and looking 
out so still and dreamy, have we not noticed gleams of 
an ethereal or else a diabolic fire, and half-flmcied that 
their stillness was but the rest of infinite motion, the sleep 
of a spinning-top ? Thy little figure, there as, in loose ill- 
brushed threadbare habiliments, thou sattesl, amid litter and 
lumber, whole days, to ‘ think and smoke tobacco,’ ^ held 
in it a mighty heart. The secrets of man’s Life were laid 
open to thee ; thou sawest into the mystery of the Universe, 
farther than another; thou hadst i7i petto^ remaikable 

^ Bleibt doch . . . Galgen-VOgel. “ I'his jcslci will yet have a bad 
('nd." Fischer coi reels : “ bleibt.” 

Wo steckt . . . Schalk? "Where has the rogue got to?" 

^ The gravest face, etc. A delineation, in part, of c:ail>le hinisell, 
but not in all respects. Carlyle was close on six feet in height, 

* 'Think and smoke tobacco.’ 

“This Indi.in weed, now witheicd (juilc. 

Though gieen at noon, cut down at night. 

Shows thy decay ; 

All flesh IS hay : 

'I’lius think, and smoke tobacco." 

From an old song of five verses, ty which Ralph Frskinc (1685-1752) 
added other five. 

® In petto (Ital.), "In the breast,” i.e. in lescive; especially used 
of Cardinals selected but not formally created. 
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Volume on Clothes. Nay, was there not in that clear 
logically-founded Transcendentalism of thine ; still more, 
in thy meek, silent, deep-seated Sansculottism,^ combined 
with a true princely Courtesy of inward nature, the visible 
rudiments of such speculation ? But great men are too 
often unknown, or what is worse, misknown. Already, 
when we dreamed not of it, the warp of thy remarkable 
Volume lay on the loom ; and silently, mysterious shuttles 
wele putting-in the woof! 

How the Hofrath Heuschrecke is to furnish biographical 
data, in this case, may be a curious question ; the answer 
of which, however, is happily not our concern, but his. To 
us it appeared, after repeated trial, that in Weissnichtwo, 
from the archives or memories of the best-informed classes, 
no Biography of I'eufelsdrdckh was to be gathered ; not so 
much as a false one. He was a stranger there, wafted 
thither by what is called the course of circumstances ; con- 
cerning whose parentage, birthplace, prospects, or pursuits, 
Guriosity had indeed made inquiries, but satisfied herself 
with the most indistinct replies. For himself, he was a 
man so still and altogether unparticipnting, that to question 
him even afar off on such particulars was a thing of more 
than usual delicacy : besides, in his sly way, he had ever 
some quaint turn, not without its .satirical edge, wherewith 
to divert such intrusions, and deter you from the like. 
Wits spoke of him secretly as if he were a kind of 
Mclchizcdek,^ without father or mother of any kind ; 
sometimes, with reference to his great historic and statistic 
knowledge, and the vivid way he had of expressing himself 
like an eye-witness of distant transactions and scenes, they 
called him the Eivige Jndt\ Everlasting, or as we say, 
Wandering Jew.^ 

To the most, indeed, he had become not so much a 

} Sansculottism. Vide p. loo. nofe. 

^ Melchizedek. Hcb. vii. 1-3 ;•</. p. 128. 

^ Wandering Jew. The thirteenth century legend of Ahasucriis, 
Doeticallv treated bv JSchlecel, Goethe, and otliers. 
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Man as a Thing ; which Thing doubtless they were accus- 
tomed to see, and with satisfliction ; but no more thought 
of accounting for than for the fabrication of their daily A//ge- 
mcine Zeihmg^ or the domestic habits of the Sun. Both 
were there and welcome ; the world enjoyed what good 
was in them, and thought no more of the matter, d'he 
man Tcufclsdrockh passed and repassed, in his little circle, 
as one of those originals and nondcsciipts, more frc(iuent 
in German Universities than elsewhere ; of whom, thoigh 
you see them alive, and feel certain enough that they must 
have a History, no History seems to be discoverable ; or 
only such as men give of mountain rocks and antediluvian 
ruins : That they have been created by unknown agencies, 
are in a state of gradual decay, and for the present reflect 
light and resist pressure ; that is, are visible and tangible 
objects in this phantasm world, where so mu('h other 
mystery is. 

It was to be remarked that though, by title and diploma. 
Professor dcr Allerley-IVissenschaft^ or as we should say in 
English, ‘ Professor of Things in GeneraV he had never 
delivered any Course ; perhaps never been incited thereto 
by any public fuitherance or requisition. To all ai)pear- 
ance, the enlightened Government of Wcissnichtwo, in 
founding their New University,^ imagined they had done 
enough, if ‘ in times like ours,’ as the half-official Program 
expressed it, ‘ when all things are, rapidly or slowly, resolv- 
ing themselves into Chaos, a Professorship of this kind had 
been established ; whereby, as occasion called, the task of 
bodying somewhat forth again from such Chaos might be, 
even slightly, facilitated.’ That actual Lectuics should be 

' Allgemeine Zeitung, the Universal Gazeiic : a p.ipcr published at 
Augsburg, Stuttgart, and Tubingen, from 1798 onwaids. 

^ New University. Towards the end of 1827, Cajlyle so\ight appoint- 
ment (' ‘ Aesthetieal Professorship” : the natuic of the Chair was not yet 
defined) in the new University College, Gower Street, London. Shortly 
afterwards. Dr. Chalmers was giving up his lYofessorship of Moral Philo- 
sophy at St. Andrews, and Carlyle applied for the vacant Chair. In this 
unsuccessful candidature he was retioin mended by letters from Goethe 
(whose letter, however, arrived too late), Jeffrey, Brew'ster, Irving, Leslie, 
Duller, Wilson, and Procter — " the highest Names.” 
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held, and Public Classes for the ^Science of Things in 
General,’ they doubtless considered premature ; on which 
ground too they had only established the Professorship, 
nowise endowed it ; so that Teufelsdrockh, ‘ recommended 
by the highest Names,’ had been promoted thereby to a 
Name merely. 

Great, among the more enlightened classes, was the 
admiration of this new Professorship : how an enlightened 
Government had seen into the Want of the Age (Zeii- 
bediirfniss ) ; how at length, instead of Denial and Destruc- 
tion, we were to have a science of Affirmation and Recon- 
struction ; and Germany and Weissnichtwo were where they 
should be, in the vanguard of the world. Considerable 
also was the wonder at the new Professor, dropt oppor- 
tunely enough into the nascent University ; so able to 
lecture, should occasion call ; so ready to hold his peace 
for indefinite periods, should an enlightened Government 
consider that occasion did not call. But such admiration 
and such wonder, being followed by no act to keep them 
living, could last only nine days;^ and, long before our 
visit to that ’scene, had quite died away. 'Phe more 
cunning heads thought it was all an expiring clutch at 
popularity, on the part of a Minister, whom domestic em- 
barrassments, court intrigues, old age, and dropsy soon 
afterwards finally drove from the helm. 

As for Teufelsdrockh, excei)t by his nightly appearances 
at the Griinc Ga/iSj Weissnichtwo saw little of him, felt 
little of him. Here, over his tumbler of Gukguk,‘^ he sat 
reading Journals ; sometimes contemplatively looking into 
the clouds of his tobacco-pipe, without other visible em- 
ployment : always, from his mild ways, an agreeable pheno- 
menon there; more especially when he opened his lips 
for speech ; on which occasions the whole Coffee-house 
would hush itself into silence, as if sure to hear something 

^ Nine Days. 

“ That would be ten days’ wonder at the least. 

That’s a day longer than a wonder basts.” 

///. Henry VI. 111. ii. 


^ Qukguk. Vide p. 58, note. 
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noteworthy. Nay, perhaps to hear a whole series and river 
of the most memorable utteranres ; such as, when once 
thawed, he would for hours indulge in, with fit audience : 
and the more memorable, as issuing from a head apparently 
not more interested in them, not more conscious of them, 
than is the sculptured stone head of some public fountain, 
which through its brass mouth-tube emits water to the 
worthy and the unworthy ; careless whether it be for cook- 
ing victuals or quenching conflagrations ; indeed, maintiiins 
the same earnest assiduous look, whether any water be 
flowing or not. 

To the Editor of these sheets, as to a young enthusiastic 
Englishman, however unworthy, 'reufelsdibckh opened 
himself perhaps more than to the most. Pity only that we 
could not then half guess his importance, and scrutinise 
him with due power of vision ! We enjoyed, what not 
three men in Weissnichtwo could boast of, a certain degree 
of access to the Piofessor’s private domicile. It was the 
attic floor of the highest house in the Walmgasse;^ and 
might truly be called the pinnacle of Weissnichtwo, for it 
rose sheer up above the contiguous roofs, themselves rising 
from elevated ground. Moreover, with its windows it 
looked towards all the four Orte^ or as the Scotch say, and 
we ought to say, Air/s:^ the sitting-room itself commanded 
three ; another came to view in the Schlafyemach (bed-room) 
at the opposite end ; to say nothing of the kitchen, which 
offered two, as it were, di4plicaies^ and showing nothing 
new. So that it was in fact the speculum or watch-tower 
of Teufelsdrockh ; wherefrom, sitting at ease, he might see 
the whole life-circulation of that considerable City ; the 
streets and lanes of which, with all their doing and driving 
(Thun und Treibefi\ were for the most part visible there. 

“ I look down into all that wasjr nest or bee-hive,” have 

^ Walmgasse. “ Illusion-Lane” ; cf. “ Horn-gate,” p. 309. Perhaps 
reminiscent of the view of Edinburgh from the Calton Hill. 'I'he original 
Wahngasse and Ch-iine Cans were places in Munich which Carlyle’s 
brother John had described to him. •(Norton.) 

* Airts. Regions, directions. “Of a’ the airts the wintl can blaw " 
(Burns). 
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we heard him say, “and witness their wax-laying and 
honey-making, and poison-brewing, and choking by sulphur. 
From the Palace esplanade, where music plays while Serene 
Highness ^ is pleased to eat his victuals, down to the low 
lane, where in her door-sill the aged widow, knitting for a 
thin livelihood, sits to feel the afternoon sun, I see it all ; 
for, except the Schlosskirclie weathercock, no biped stands 
so high. Couriers arrive bestrapped and bcbootcd, bearing 
J(iy and Sorrow bagged-up in pouches of leather : there, 
topladen, and with four swift horses, rolls-in the country 
Baron and his household; here, on timber-leg, the lamed 
Soldier hops painfully along, begging alms : a thousand 
carriages, and wains, and cars, come tumbling-in with 
Food, with young Rusticity, and other Raw Produce, 
inanimate or animate, and go tumbling out again with 
Produce manufactured. That living flood, pouiing through 
these streets, of all equalities and ages, knowest thou whence 
it is coming, whither it is going ? Aus der Ewigkeit^ zu der 
Eivigkcit hin: From Eternity, onwards to Eternity! 
Jhese are Apparitions: what else? Are they not Souls 
rendered visible : in Bodies, that took shape and will lose 
it, melting into air ? Their solid Pavement is a Picture of 
the Sense ; they walk on the bosom of Nothing, blank 
'rime is behind them and before them. Or fanciest thou, 
the red and yellow Clothes-screen yonder, with spurs on 
its heels and feather in its crown, is but of Today, without 
a Yesterday or a Tomorrow ; and had not rather its 
Ancestor alive when Hengst and Horsa^ overran, thy 
Island? Friend, thou seest here a living link in that 
Tissue of History, which inweaves all Being : watch well, 
or it will be past thee, and seen no more.’’ 

‘Mr//, mein Licher said he once, at midnight, when 
we had returned from the Coffee-house in rather earnest 

^ Serene Highness. (German) Durchlaucht ; title of a prince of a 
petty German Stale. 

* Red and yellow Clothes-screen. Red and buff coated soldier. 

^ Hengst and Horsa. The mythical leaders of the Germanic invasion 
of Britain in the fifth century. 

^ “Ach, mein Lieber I “Ah, my dear Sir 1 ” 
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talk, “ it is a true sublimity to dwell here. Tliese fringes 
of lamplight, struggling up through smoke and thousand- 
fold exhalation, some hithoms into the ancient reign of 
Night, what thinks Bootes of them, as he leads his 
Hunting-Dogs^ over the Zenith in their leash of sidereal 
fire? That stifled hum of Midnight, when dVaffic has lain 
down to rest ; and the chariot-wheels of Vanity, still rolling 
here and there through distant streets, are bearing her to 
Halls roofed-in, and lighted to the due pitch for her; aiTd 
only Vice and Misery, to prowl or to moan like nightbirds, 
are abroad : that hum, I say, like the stertorous, unquiet 
slumber of sick Life, is heard in Heaven ! Oh, under that 
hideous coverlet of vapours, and putrefactions, and un- 
imaginable gases, what a Fermenting-vat “ lies simmering 
and hid ! I'he joyful and the sorrowful are there ; men 
are dying there, men are being born ; men are praying, — 
on the other side of a brick partition, men arc cursing ; 
and around them all is the vast, void Night. The proud 
Grandee still lingers in his ])erfumed saloons, or reposes 
within damask curtains; Wretchedness cowers into truckle- 
beds,^ or shivers hunger-stricken into its lair of straw : in 
obscure cellars, Ronge-et-Noir languidly emits its voice-of- 
destiny to haggard hungry Villains ; while Councillors of 
State sit plotting, and playing their high chess-game, 
whereof the pawns are Men. The Lover whispers his 
mistress that the coach is ready ; and she, full of hope and 
fear, glides down, to fly with him over the borders : ^ the 
Thief, still more silently, sets-to his picklocks and crowbars, 
or lurks in wait till the watchmen first snore in their boxes. 
Gay mansions, with supper-rooms and dancing-rooms, are 

^ Bo5tes . . . his Hunting-Dogs. ’Ihc constellations Bootes and 
Canes Venatici. Zenith = the point in the heavens directly above the 
spectator. 

^ Fermenting-vat. (German) Gdhrboltich; a metaphor of Joan Paul’s. 

^ Truckle-beds. Small beds that may be put under another bed, 
“His standing- bed and truckle-bed” {Merry Wives of Windsor, IV. 

V. 7). 

Borders. Gretna Green lies ten miles south from Kcclefechan, 
Carlyle’s birthplace ; couples formerly fled thither from the South, to 
avoid the stricter English Marriage Law. 

5 
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full of light and music and high-swelling hearts ; but, in 
the Condemned Cells, the pulse of life beats tremulous and 
faint, and bloodshot eyes look-out through the darkness, 
which is around and within, for the light of a stern last 
morning. Six men are to be hanged on the morrow : 
comes no hammering from the Rabensiem — their gallows 
must even now be o’ building. Upwards of five-hundred- 
thousand two-legged animals without feathers^ lie round 
us, in horizontal positions ; their heads all in nightcaps, 
and full of the foolishest dreams. Riot cries aloud, and 
staggers and swaggers in his rank dens of sliaine ; and the 
Mother, with streaming hair, kneels over her pallid dying 
infant, whose cracked lips only her tears now moisten. — 
All these heaped and huddled together, with nothing but a 
little carpentry and masonry between them ; — crammed in, 
like salted fish in their barrel ; — or weltering, shall I say, 
like an Egyptian pitcher of tamed vipers, each struggling to 
get its head above ihe. others: such work goes on under that 
smoke-counterpane ! — But I, mein JVer/her,^ sit above it 
all ; 1 am alone with the Stars.” ^ 

We looked in his face to see whether, in the utterance 
of such extraordinary Night-thoughts,^ no feeling might be 
traced there ; but with the light we had, which indeed was 
only a single tallow-light, and far enough from the window, 
nothing save that old calmness and fixedness was visible. 

These were the Professor’s talking seasons : most 
commonly he spoke in mere monosyllables, or sat 
altogether silent and smoked ; while the visitor had liberty 
either to say what he listed, receiving for answer an 
occasional grunt ; or to look round for a space, and then 

^ Rabenstein. Here CaZ/ows, as in Goethe’s Faust, part i. scene 
xxiii. 

Two-legged animals without feathers. ‘ ' To that iinfeathered 
two-legged thing, a son ” (Dryden, Absal. and Achit. i. 170). The 
expression is attributed to Plato by Diogenes Laertius. 

* IVIein Werther. ‘ ‘ My good friend.” 

^ Alone with the Stars. “ Not even Heinrich Heine has employed 
antithesis with more effect ” (Nichol) ; cf. p. 195. 

® Night-thoughts. Edward Young’s poem , Night Thoughts ( 1 742-43 ), 
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take himself away. It was a strange apartment ; ^ full of 
books and tattered papers, and miscellaneous shreds of all 
conceivable substances, ‘united in a common element of 
dust.^ 2 Books lay on tables, and below tables ; here 
fluttered a sheet of manuscript, there a torn handkerchief, 
or nightcap hastily thrown aside ; ink-bottles alternated 
with bread -crusts, coffee-pots, tobacco-boxes. Periodical 
Literature, and Bliicher Boots. Old Lieschen (Lisekin, 
’Liza), who was his bed-maker and stove-lighter, his washer 
and wringer, cook, errand-maid, and general lion’s-provider, 
and for the rest a very orderly creature, had no sovereign 
authority in this last citadel of Teufelsdrockh ; only some 
once in the month she half-forcibly made her way thither, 
with broom and duster, and (Teufelsdrockh hastily saving 
his manuscripts) effected a partial clearance, a jail-delivery 
of such lumber as was not J^iterary. These were her 
Erdbeben (earthquakes), which Teufelsdrockh dreaded 
worse than the ]jestilence nevertheless, to such length 
he had been forced to comply. Glad would he have been 
to sit here philosophising forever, or till the litter, by 
accumulation, drove him out of doors : but Lieschen was 
his right-arm, and spoon, and necessary of life, and would 
not be flatly gainsayed. We can still remember the ancient 
woman ; so silent that some thought her dumb ; deaf also 
you would often have supposed her ; for Teufelsdrockh, and 
'I’eufelsdrockh only, would she serve or give heed to ; and 
with him she seemed to communicate chiefly by signs ; if 
it were not rather by .some secret divination that she guessed 
all his wants, and supplied them. Assiduous old dame ! 
she .scoured, and sorted, and swept, in her kitchen, with 
the least possible violence to the ear ; yet all was tight and 
right there : hot and black came the coffee ever at the due 

^ Apartment. Probably the study at Craigenputtock, with the “one 
servant this winter [1830-31], Betty”; cf. the sanctum in Scott’s 
A ntiquary. 

^ 'United in a common element of dust.* So Goethe in Wilhelm 
Meister, vol. i. p. 47. 

* Pestilence. Cholera, long dreaded, began its ravages in England 
in 1831. 
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moment ; and the speechless Lieschen herself looked oiU 
on you, fiont under her clean white coif with its lai)pcts,* 
through her clean withered face and wrinkles, with a look 
of helpful intelligence, almost of benevolence. 

Few strangers, as above hinted, had admittance hither : 
the only one we ever saw there, ourselves excepted, was the 
Hofrath Heuschrec ke, already known, by name and expecta- 
tion, to the readers of these pages. To us, at that period, 
Herr Heuschrecke seemed one of those purse-mouthed, 
crane-necked, clean-brushed, pacific individuals, perhaps 
sufficiently distinguished in society by this fact, that, in 
dry weather or in wet, ‘they never appear without their 
umbrella.’ Had we not known with what ‘little wisdom’ 
the world is governed ; ^ and how, in Germany as elsewhere, 
the ninety-and-nine Public Men <'an for most part be but 
mute train-bearers to the hundredth, perhaps but stalking- 
horses and willing or unwilling dupes, — it might have 
seemed wonderful how Herr Heuschrecke should be 
named a Rath^ or Councillor, and Counsellor, even in 
>Veissnichtwo. What counsel to any man, or to any 
woman, could this particular Hofrath give ; in whose 
loose, zigzag figure ; in whose thin visage, as it went 
jerking to and fro, in minute incessant fluctuation, — you 
traced rather confusion worse confounded ; at most. 
Timidity and physical Cold ? Some indeed said withal, 
he was ‘ the very Spirit of Love embodied ’ : blue earnest 
eyes, full of sadness and kindness ; purse ever open, and so 
forth ; the whole of which, we shall now hope, for many 
reasons, was not quite groundless. Nevertheless friend 
Toufelsdrockh’s outline, who indeed handled the burin 
like few in these cases, was probably the best : Er hat 
Gemuth u?id Geist^ hat ivenigstetis gehabt^ doch ohne Organ^ 
ohne Schicksals-Gunst ; ist gegemvdrtig aber halb-zerruttet^ 

^ Coif with its lappets. Cap with loose flaps. 

/ 'Little wisdom,’ . . . governed. “An ncscis, mi fili, quantilia 
prudentid regitur orbis ? " A saying employed by Oxenstiern, the Swedish 
Chancellor, in 1641. 

* Burin. An engraver’s tool. 
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halb-ersiarrt^ “ He has heart and talent, at least has had 
such, yet without fit mode of utterance, or favour of 
Fortune ; and so is now half-cracked, half-congealed.” — 
What the Hofrath shall think of this when he sees it, 
readers may wonder : we, safe in the stronghold of 
Historical Fidelity, are careless. 

The main point, doubtless, for us all, is his love of 
Teufelsdrockh, which indeed was also by far the most 
decisive feature of Heuschrecke himself. We are enabled 
to assert that he hung on the Professor with the fondness 
of a BoswelH for his Johnson. And perhaps with the like 
return ; for Teufelsdrockh treated his gaunt admirer with 
little outward regard, as some half- rational or altogether 
irrational friend, and at best loved him out of gratitude 
and by habit. On the other hand, it was curious to 
obsei ve with what reverent kindness, and a sort of fatherly 
protection, our Hofrath, being the elder, richer, and as he 
fondly imagined far more practically intluential of the two, 
looked and tended on hi? little Sage, whom he seemed to 
consider as a living oracle. Let but 'I'eufelsdrbckh open 
his mouth, Heuschrecke’s also unpuckered itself into a free 
doorway, besides his being all eye ancl all ear, so that 
nothing might be lost : and then, at every pause in the 
harangue, he gurgled-out his pursy chuckle of a cough- 
laugh* (for the machinery of laughter took some time to get 
in motion, and seemed crank and slack), or else his twanging 
nasal, Bravo / Das glaub' ich ; - in either case, by way of 
heartiest approval. In short, if d eufclsdrdckh was Dalai- 
Lama,^ of which, except perhaps in his self-seclusion, and 
god-hke indifference, there was no symptom, then might 
Heuschrecke pass for his chief d'alapoin,^ to whom no 
dough-pill he could knead and publish was other than 
medicinal and sacred. 

In such environment, social, domestic, physical, did 


'L 

a 


Boswell, James (1740-95), the biographer of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
Das glaub’ ich. “ I Ixihevc that.” 

Dalai -Lama. t he chief of the two popes <)t Lamaisni, in 'I'lbet. 
Talapoin. Priest or monk in .Siam. 
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Teufelsdrockh, at the time of our acquaintance, and most 
likely does he still, live and meditate. Here, perched up in 
his high Wahngasse^ watch-tower, and often, in solitude, 
outwatching the Bear,- it was that the indomitable Inquirer 
fought all his battles with Dulness and Darkness ; here, in 
all probability, that he wrote this surprising Volume on 
Clothes, Additional particulars ; of his age, which was of 
that standing middle sort you could only guess at ; of his 
wide surtout ; the Colour of his trousers, fashion of his 
broad-brimmed steeple-hat, and so forth, we might report, 
but do not. The Wisest truly is, in these times, the 
Greatest ; so that an enlightened curiosity, leaving Kings 
and suchlike to rest very much on their own basis, turns 
more and more to the Philosophic Class : nevertlieless, 
what reader expects that, with all our writing and reporting, 
Teufelsdrockh could be brought home to him, till once the 
Documents arrive? His Life, Fortunes, and Bodily 
Presence, are as yet hidden from us, or matter only of 
faint conjecture. But, on the other hand, does not his 
S,oul lie enclosed in this remarkable Volume, much more 
truly than Pedro Garcia’s*^ did in the buried Bag of 
Doubloons? To the soul of Diogenes Teufelsdrockh, to 
his opinions, namely, on the ‘Origin and Intluence of 
Clothes,’ we for the present gladly return, 

^ Wahngasse, p. 63, note. 

^ Outwatching the Bear. 

“ Or let my lamp, at midnight hour. 

Be seen in some high lonely tower, 

Where I may oft outwatch the Be.nr." 

Mit.TON, It Pen. 85. 

llie constellation Ursa Major, commonly called "The Plough,” which 
(as Masson notes) never sets ; hence, until daylight. 

® Pedro Garcia’s. A stone, placed over Pedro Garcia’s buried gold, 
b«Dre the inscription ; " Here lies interred, the soul of Pedro G.arcia ” {vide 
** Preface to the Reader ” in Gil Bias). Doubloon, a Spanish gold coin. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CHAR AC I’ERISTICS 

It were a piece of vain flattery to pretend that this Work 
on Clothes entirely contents ns; that it is not, like all 
works of genius, like the very Sun, which, though the 
liighest published creation, or work of genius, has never- 
theless black spots and troubled nebulosities amid *its 
effulgence, — a mixture of insight, inspiration, with dulness, 
double-vision, and even utter blindness. 

Without committing ourselves to those enthusiastic 
praises and prophesyings of the Weissnichtwdsc/ie 
Afizeiger} we admitted that the Book had in a high 
degree excited us to self-activity, which is the best effect of 
any book ; that it had even operated changes in our way 
of thought ; nay, that it promised to prove, as it were, the 
opening of a new mine-shaft, wherein the whole world of 
Speculation might henceforth dig to unknown depths. 
More especially it may now be declared that Professor 
Teufelsdrockh’s acquirements, patience of research, philo- 
sophic and even poetic vigour, are here made indisputably 
manifest ; and unhappily no less his prolixity and tortuosity 
and manifold ineptitude ; that, on the whole, as in opening 
new mine-shafts is not unreasonable, there is much rubbish 
in his Book, though likewise specimens of almost invalu- 
able ore. A paramount popularity in England we cannot 
promise him. Apart from the choice of such a topic as 
Clothes, too often the manner of treating it betokens in 
the Author a rusticity and academic seclusion, unblamable, 
indeed inevitable in a German, but fatal to his success with 
our public. 

Of good society Teufelsdrockh appears to have seen 
little, or has mostly forgotten what he saw. He speaks-out 
with a strange plainness ; calls many things by their mere 
dictionary names. To him the Upholsterer is no Pontiff, 

^ Weissnichtwo’sche Anzeiger. The Kennaquhair AJverliser. 
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neither is any Drawing room a Temple, were it never so be 
gilt and overhung ; ‘ a whole immensity of Brussels carpets, 
and pier-glasses, and or-molu,’ as he himself expresses it, 
‘cannot hide from me that such Drawing-room is simply a 
section of Infinite Space, where so many God-created Souls 
do for the time meet together/ To Teufelsdrockh the 
highest Duchess is respectable, is venerable ; but nowise for 
her pearl bracelets and M alines ^ laces ; in his eyes, the star 
of<a Lord is little less and little more than tlie broad button 
of Birmingham spelter ^ in a Clown’s smock ; ‘ each is 
an implement,’ he says, ‘in its kind; a tag for hooking- 
together; and, for the rest, was dug from the earth, and 
hammered on a stithy before smith’s fingers.’ Thus does 
the Professor look in men’s faces with a strange impartiality, 
a strange scientific freedom ; like a man unversed in the 
higher circles, like a man dropped thither from the Moon. 
Rightly considered, it is in this [leculiarity, i tinning through 
his whole system of thought, that all these short-comings, 
over-shootings, and multiform perversities, take rise : if 
indeed they have not a second source, also natural enough, 
in his Transcendental Philosophies,^ and humour of looking 
at all Matter and Material things as S[)irit ; whereby truly 
his case were but the more hopeless, the more lamentable. 

To the Thinkers of this nation, however, of which class 
it is firmly believed there are individuals yet extant, we can 
safely recommend the Work : nay, who knows but among 
the fashionable ranks too, if it be true, as Teufelsdrockh 
maintains, that ‘ within the most starched cravat there passes 
a windpipe and weasand, and under the thickliest em- 
broidered waistcoat beats a heart, ’-—the force of that rapt 
earnestness may be felt, and here and there an arrow of the 
soul pierce through ? In our wild Seer, shaggy, unkempt, 
like a Baptist ^ living on locusts and wild honey, there is 
an untutored energy, a silent, as it were unconscious, 

^ Malines, a town near Antwerp, famous for its laco industry. 

^ ‘Spelter. Zinc. 

^ Transcendental Philosophies, p. 58, note. 

^ Baptist. Matt. iii. 4. 
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strength, which, except in the Iiigher walks of Literature, must 
be rare. Many a deep glance, and often with unspeakable 
precision, has he cast into mysterious Nature, and the still 
more mysterious Life of Man. Wonderful it is with what 
cutting words, now and then, he severs asunder the con- 
fusion ; shears down, were it furlongs deep, into the true 
centre of the matter ; and there not only hits the nail on 
the head, but with crushing force smites it home, and 
buries it. — On the other hand, let us be free to admit, he 
is the most unequal writer breathing. Often after some 
such feat, he will play truant for long pnges, and go 
dawdling and dreaming, and mumbling and maundering 
the merest commonplaces, as if he were asleep with eyes 
open, which indeed he is. 

Of his boundless Learning, and how all reading and 
literature in most known tongues, from Sanc)w)iiat}ioii ^ to 
Dr. Lingard,^ from your Oriental SJiastcrs^ and Talmuds^^ 
and Korans^^ with Cassini’s Siamese 'J aides and Laplace’s 
Mecanique Celeste!} down to Robinsofi C/usoe and the 
Jhlfast Toivfi and Coitfitry Almanack., aie familiar to him, — 
we shall say nothing : for unexampled as it is with us, to 
the Oermans such universality of study i)asses without 
wonder, as a thing commendable, indeed, but natural, 
indispensable, and there of course. A man that devotes 
his life*to learning, shall he not be learned ? 

In respect of style our Author manifests the same genial 
capability, marred too often by the same rudeness, in 

^ Sanchoniathon. A supposed Plia-nician wiiter, ^vl)ose works Pliilo 
Jiyblius translated in the second centuiy A. u. ; and Oielli puljlisln d fiaj^- 
inents of them in 1826. Sanchoniatlion is cpioled in Insf?am 
vol. V. chap, xxviii. 

" Dr. Lingard, John (1771-1851), author of a Roman Catholic HUtory 
of England. 

^ Shaster. A .sacred book of the Hindus. 

^ Talmud. Learning : a codification of Jewish Law, foui tit centuiy. A, u. 

® Koran. The sacred Reading, or r3ible, of the Maiioiiietans. 

® Cassini’s Siamese Tables. G. D. Cassini (1625-1712), examined 
and explained the “Ragles de 1 ’ Astronomic Siamoi.se [tour cak uU'i les 
mouvements du Soleil et de la Lune,^ which M. Simon de la Loubeie, 
Ambassador of Louis XIV, to Siam, had translated from Siamese. 

^ Laplace’s Mecanique Celeste, p. 296, nuie. 
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equality, and apparent want of intercourse with the higher 
classes. Occasionally, as above hinted, we find consum- 
mate vigour, a true inspiration ; his burning thoughts step 
forth in fit burning words, like so many full -formed 
Minervas,^ issuing amid flame and splendour from Jove’s 
headj a rich, idiomatic diction, picturesque allusions, fiery 
poetic emphasis, or quaint tricksy turns ; all the graces and 
terrors of a wild Imagination, wedded to the clearest In- 
tellect, alternate in beautiful vicissitude. Were it not that 
sheer sleeping and soporific passages ; circumlocutions, 
repetitions, touches even of pure doting jargon, so often 
intervene ! On the whole, Professor Teufelsdrockh is not 
a cultivated writer. Of his sentences perhaps not more 
than nine-tenths stand straight on their legs; the remainder 
are in quite angular attitudes, buttressed-up by props (of 
parentheses and dashes), and ever with this or the other 
tagrag hanging from them ; a few even sprawl-out help- 
lessly on all sides, quite broken-backed and dismembered. 
Nevertheless, in almost his very worst moods, there lies in 
him a singular attraction. A wild tone pervades the whole 
utterance of the man, like its keynote and regulator ; now 
screwing itself aloft as into the Song of Spirits, or else the 
shrill mockery of Fiends ; now sinking in cadences, not 
without melodious heartiness, though sometimes abrupt 
enough, into the common pitch, when we hear it ouf^.y as a 
monotonous hum ; of which hum the true character is 
extremely difficult to fix. Up to this hour we have never 
fully satisfied ourselves whether it is a tone and hum of 
real Flumour, which we reckon among the very highest 
qualities of genius, or some echo of mere Insanity and 
Inanity, which doubtless ranks below the very lowest. 

Under a like difficulty, in spite even of our personal 
intercourse, do we still lie with regard to the Professor’s 
moral feeling. Gleams of an ethereal love burst forth from 
him, soft wailings of infinite pity ; he could clasp the whole 

* Minerva, the Greek (joddess of Wisdom and War, was fabled to 
have sprung, fully armed, from the head of Ju[)iter. 
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Universe"^ into his bosom, and keep it warm; it seems as 
if under that rude exterior there dwelt a very setaph. 
Then again he is so sly and still, so impcriiirhably saturnine ; 
shows such indifference, malign coolness towards all that 
men strive after; and ever with some half-visible wrinkle of 
a bitter sardonic humour, if indeed it be not mere stolid 
callousness, — that you look on him almost with a shudder, 
as on some incarnate Mephistophclos,“ to whom this great 
terrestrial and celestial Round, after all, were but some 
huge foolish Whirligig, where kings and beggars, and angels 
and demons, and stars and street-sweepings, weie chaotic- 
ally whirled, in which only children could take interest. 
His look, as we mentioned, is probably the gravest ever 
seen : yet it is not of that cast-iron gravity frequent enough 
among our own (lhancery suitors; but rather the gravity 
as of some silent, high-encircled mountain-])0()l, perhaps 
the crater of an extinct volcano ; ^ into whose black deeps 
you fear to gaze : those eyes, those lights that spaikle in it, 
may indeed be reflexes of the heavenly Stars, but j^erhaps 
also glances from the region of Nether Fire ! 

Ceitainly a most involved, self-secluded, altogether 
enigmatic nature, this of 'Feufelsdiockh ! Here, however, 
we gladly recall to mind that once we saw him hxugh ; 
once only, perhaps it was the first and last time in his life ; 
but than such a peal of laughter, enough to have awakened 
the Seven Sleepers It was of Jean Paul’s*'' doing : some 
single billow in that vast World-Mahlstrom ^ of Humour, 
with its heaven-kissing^ coruscations, which is now, alas, 
all congealed in the frost of death! The huge bodied 

^ Clasp the whole Universe. So Jc.in Priul, SichcTikac'i,h'^> ni. di. ix. 

^ Mephistopheles. The devil, or “the spirit of ICvil in modi rn 
society” : a character in Goethe’s cf. i. 13^- 

^ Crater of an extinct volcano. So Goethe m WiHulm Mdstcr, vol. 
i. p. 64. 

Seven Sleepers. Seven Christians of Fdphesus were said to have 
escaped the persecutions of the third and fourth centuries by lying asle(‘p 
in a cave for a period of nearly 200 years. 

^ Jean Paul’s. Jean Paul F. Kidder (T763-1825), the German author. 

® World-Mahlstrom. 'Die great whiilpocn near the Loffoden Ishs, 
off the coast of Norway. 

^ Heaven-kissing. “ A heaven-kissing lull " {Hamlet, 111 . iv. 59). 
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Poet and the small, both large enough in soul, sat talking 
miscellaneously together, the present Editor being privileged 
to listen ; and now Paul, in his serious way, was giving one 
of those inimitable ‘Extra-harangues’; and, as it chnnred. 
On the Proposal for a Cast-?ficial King:^ gradually a light 
kindled in our Professor’s eyes and face, a beaming, 
mantling, loveliest light ; through those murky features, a 
radiant, ever-young Apollo^ looked; and he burst forth 
like the neighing of all Tattersall’s,^ — tears streaming down 
his cheeks, pipe held aloft, foot clutched into the air, — 
loud, long-continuing, uncontrollable ; a laugh not of the 
face and diaphragm only, but of the whole man fiom head 
to heel, d'he present Editor, who laughed indeed, yet 
with measure, began to fear all was not right: however, 
'rcufelsdrdckh com])osed himself, and sank into his old 
stillness ; on his inscrutable countenance there was, if 
anything, a slight look of shame; and Richter himself 
could not rouse him again. Readers who have any 
tincture of Psychology know how much is to be inferred 
from this; and that no man who has once heartily and 
wholly laughed can be altogether irrcclaimably bad. How 
much lies in Laughter : the ci[)her-kcy, wherewith we 
decipher the whole man ! Some men wear an everlasting 
barren simper ; in the smile of others lies a cold glitter as 
of ice : the fewest are able to laugh, what can be* called 
laughing, but only sniff and titter and snigger from the 
throat outwards ; or at l)est, produce some whillling husky 
cachinnation, as if they were laughing through wool : of 
none such comes good. The man who cannot laugh is 
not only fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils;^ but his 
whole life is already a treason and a stratagem. 

^ Cast-metal King. (?) Jean Paul’s “ Extra-Word” on Appoininu ni- 
Inokers, in which he Immorously proposes that Sovereigns wlio sell titul.ir 
Ot'iiccs should also sell the Virtues required for these Offices, e.^. Sincerity, 
Public-spirit, etc. ! [Transiaiions, ii. 127). 

Apollo. I'his description is a reminiscence of the laugh of old 
Walter Welsh, Retniniscences (Norton), vol. i. p. 153 ; cf. Po^vscH's 
iloscription of Samuel Johnson’s fatuous laugh, quoted in I'.^says, iv. itC. 

^ Tattersall’s. The London horse mart. 

* Fit for treasons, . . . spoils. Merchant of Venice, V. i. 85. 
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Considered as an Author, Herr 'I'eiirelsdrtickh has one 
a arcely pardonable fault, doubtless his worst : an aliuosl 
otal want of arrangement. In this remarkable Volume, it 
s true, his adherence to the mere course of Time ]iroduces, 
hrough the Narrative ])Ortions, a certain show of outward 
ucthod \ but of true logical method and sequence there is 
oo little. A})art from its multifarious sections and sub- 
livisions, the Work naturally falls into two Parts ; a 
Historical- Descriptive, and a Philosophiral-Spectilativc*: 
)ut falls, unhappily, by no firm line of demarcation ; in 
hat labyrinthic combination, each Part overlaps, and 
ndents, and indeed runs cpiile through the other. Many 
jcctions are of a debatable rubric, or even quite nondescript 
ind lumameable ; whereby the Book not only hjses in 
iccessil)i]ity, but too often distresses us like some mad 
)ancjuet, wherein all courses had been confounded, and 
Ish and flesh, soup and solid, oyster-sauce, lettiK'cs, Rhine- 
vine and French mustard, were hurled into one huge 
iirecn or trough, and the hungry Public invited to lul]) 
tself. ^Po bring what order we can out of this Chaos 
>hall be part of our endeavour. 


CHAP'PER V 

THE WOUraj IN CT.Ol'HES 

A.s MontesquieiC wrote a .S////7 ry" oh.scrves our 

Professor, ‘so could I write a Spirif of C/oHus ; thus, with 
in Esprit dcs Lois^ pro{)erly an Esprit dc Couturu's^ we 
ihould have an Esprit de Costumes. For neither in 
adoring nor in legislating does man proceed by mere 

^ Montesquieu {1689-1755), French autlior and philosopher, whose 
appeared in i 7,}8. “ EmUi acin" the various . . . systt'nis 

>f law, as they rcg^.ird commerce, rcli<,non, or civil nijhts, in every ('oiinlry, 
. . he endeavours ... to derive the inttMition of each l(‘{^o'sl.u<jr, or at 
e.jst the utility of his law, from soirtc ciicumstanees in the n.iniral or 
)olitical situation of those to whom it is addiessed *' (Carlyle in F»rev\sler s 
Edinburgh Encyclopcrdia). 
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Accident, but the hand is ever guided on by mysterious 
operations of the mind. In all his Modes, and habilatory 
endcavouis, an Architectural Idea will be found lurking; 
his Body and the Cloth are the site and materials whereon 
and whereby his beautified edifice, of a Person, is to be 
built. Whether he flow gracefully out in folded mantles, 
based on light sandals ; tower-up in high headgear, from 
amid peaks, spangles and bell-girdles ; swell-out in starched 
Aiffs, buckram stuffings, and monstrous tuberosities ; or 
girth himself into separate sections, and front the world 
an Agglomeration of four limbs, — will depend on the 
nature of such Architectural Idea : whether Crecian, Cothir, 
Later Gothic, or altogether Modern, and Parisian or Anglo- 
Dandiacal. Again, what meaning lies in Colour ! From 
the soberest drab to the high-flaming scarlet, spiritual 
idiosyncrasies unfold themselves in choice of Colour : if 
the Cut betoken Intelle('t and Talent, so does the Colour ^ 
betoken Tem])cr and Heart. In all which, among n.uions 
as among individuals, there is an incessant, indubitable, 
(hough infinitely complex working of Cause and Inflect : 
every snip of the Scissors has been regulated and prescribed 
by ever-active Influences, which doubtless to Intelligences 
of a superior order are neither invisible nor illegible. 

‘For such superior Intelligences a Cause-and-Effect 
Philosophy ^ of Clothes, as of Laws, were probably* a com- 
fortable winter-evening entertainment : nevertheless, for 
inferior Intelligences, like men, such Philosophies have 
always seemed to me uninstructive enough. Nay, what 
is your Montesquieu himself but a clever infant spelling 
Letters from a hieroglyphical prophetic Book, the lexicon 
of which lies in Eternity, in Heaven? — Let any Cause-and- 
Efifect Philosopher explain, not why I wear such and such 
a Garment, obey such and such a Law ; but even why 1 
am hcre^ to wear and obey anything! — -Much, therefore, 
if not the whole, of that same Spirit of Clothes I shall 
suppress, as hypothetical, ingflectual, and even impertinent : 

^ Cut . . . Colour. Goethe’s Wilhelm Afeisler, vol. )ii. p. 8i. 

* Cause -and-Efifect Philosophy. An allusion to Hume’s philosophy. 
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naked Facts, and Deductions drawn therefrom in quite 
another than that omniscient style, are my }uim])ler and 
proper province,' 

Acting on wliich prudent restriction, Teiifelsdrdckh has 
nevertheless contrived to take-in a well-nigh boundless 
extent of field ; at least, the boundaries too often lie quite 
beyond our horizon. Selection being indispensable, we 
shall here glance-over his First Part only in the most 
cursory manner. This First Part is, no doubt, distifl- 
guished by omnivorous learning, and utmost patience and 
fairness : at the same time, in its results and delineations, 
it is much more likely to interest the Compilers of some 
JJbraiy^ of Ceneral, Entertaining, Useful, or even Useless 
Knowledge than the mis('ellancous n'aders of these t)ages. 
Was it this Part of the Book which lleiischrecke had in 
view, when he recommended us to that joint-stock vehicle 
of publication, ‘at present the glory of Biitish Literature’? 
If so, the Library Editors are welcome to dig in it for 
their own behoof 

To the First Chapter, which turns on Paradise and 
Fig-leaves, and leads us into interminable dis(]uisitions of 
a mythological, metaphorical, cabalistico-sartorial and quite 
antediluvian cast, we shall content ourselves with giving 
an unconcerned approval. Still less have we to do with 
‘ Lil is, •Adam’s first wife, whom, according to the Talmud 
ists,“ he had before F'.ve, and who bore him, in that wedlock, 
the whole progeny of aerial, aquatic, and terrestrial l^evils,’ 
— very needlessly, we think. On this portion of the Work, 
with its profound glances int(; the Adam- Kadmoft^^ or 
Primeval Element, here strangely brought into relaticm ^ 
with the Nifl and MuspcI'^ (Darkness and Light) of the 
antique North, it may be enough to say, that its correctness 

^ Library, p. 54, note. 

^ Talmudists, p. 73, note. 'I'he quot.ation is from Burton's Anat. 
of Mela?!, jiart i. sect. ii. niernb. i. subsect. ii. 

^ Adam-Kadmon (Heb. ), the fi 7 -st vian : a C'abbnlistic term. 

■* Nifl and Muspel. In Scanciinavlan mytholo^ry Niflheirn, mist-ho/ne, 
or the northern region of night, is opposed to Muspeltieitn, brighlLwme, 
the southern region of light and warmth. 
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of deduction, and de[)th of 'ralniiidic and Rabbinical lore 
have filled perhaps not the worst Hebraist in Ihitain with 
something like astonishment. 

Ihit, quitting this twilight region, Teiifelsdrockh hastens 
from the 'bower of Babel, to follow the dispersion of Man- 
kind over the whole habitable and habilable globe. Walking 
by the light of Oriental, Pelasgic,^ Scandinavian, Egy[)tian, 
OtahGitean,^ Ancient. and Modern researches of every con- 
ceivable kind, he strives to give us in compressed shape 
(as the Niirnbergcrs give an Orbis rictus^) an Orbis Vcstitus ; 
or view of the costumes of all mankind, in all countries, 
in all times. It is here that to the Anticjuarian, to the 
Historian, we can triumphantly say: Fall to! Here is 
learning : an irregular Treasury, if you will ; but inexhaust- 
ible as the Hoard of King Nibelung,^ which twelve wagons 
in twelve days, at the rate of three journeys a day, could 
not carry off. Sheepskin cloaks and wampum belts ; 
[ihylacterics,^ stoles, albs ; ^ chlamvdes,® togas, ^ Chinese 
silks, Afghaun shawls, trunk-hose, leather breeches, ('eliic 
jthilibegs^^ (though breeches, as the name Gallia Braccata^^ 
indicates, are the more ancient), Hussar cloaks, Vandyke 
tit)pets,^^ ruffs, fardingales, are brought vividly before us, — 

^ Pelasgic. The name Polasgi is generally applied to the prehistoric 
inliabilants of Greece and Southern Kurope. 

” Otaheitean. Tahiti, one of the Society Isles in the South Pacific. 

Orbis Pictus. Arnos Comenius, a Monivian scholar and educational 
i-eformcr, publi.slu'd nt Nuremberg in 1658 an illustrated schfx)! - book 
\\ith this title, that studeut.s of Latin and others mi.ght readily Icain to 
connect the names with the objects. Jean I’aul fretjuently mentions it, 
and Goethe used it in his youth. 

‘‘ King Nibelung. d’he hero of a (iennan lepic of the Mitklle Ages 
[Essays, iii. 125). 

^ Wampum. Small shells used tis beads. 

Phylacteries. Texts in a sm.all ca.se worn as a charm (Matt, x.xiii. 5). 

^ Stoles, albs. Ecclesiastical vestments. 

^ Chlamydes. Short cloaks used by the Cheek soldiers. 

Togas. Loose outc'r garments of Roman citi/ens in time of peace. 

Philibegs. Kilts. 

Qallia Braccata. Breeches-ivcaring Gaul: the name given by the 
toga-wearing Romans to Trans-Alpine Gaul (the French Narbonensis), 
the people of which wore breeches. ' 

Vandyke tippets. Shoulder capes as seen in the pictures by Sir 
Anthony Van Dyck (1599-1641). 
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:vcn the Kilmarnock ^ nightcap is not forgotten. For 
most [)art, too, we must admit that the Learning, heteren 
^mucous as it is, and tumbled-down cpiite pell-mell, ’S true 
:oncentrated and [)uriried Learning, the drossy parts smelted 
jut and thrown aside. 

Philosophical reflections intervene, and sometimes touch- 
ing pictures of human life. Of this sort the following has 
surprised us. 'I’he first purpose of Clothes, as our Professor 
imagines, was not warmth or decency, but ornamertt. 
‘Miserable indeed,’ says he, ‘was the condition of the 
Aboriginal Savage, glaring fiercely from under his lleece 
[)f hair, which with the beard reached down to his loins, 
and hung round him like a matted cloak ; the rest of his 
body sheeted in its thick natural fell. He loitered in the 
sunny glades of the forest, living on wild-fruits; or, as 
the ancient Caledonian, scpiatted himself in morasses, 
lurking for his bestial or human prey; without imidements, 
without arms, save the ball of lieavy Flint, to which, that 
his sole possession and defence might not be lost, he had 
attached a long cord of plaited thongs; thereby recovering 
as well as hurling it with deadly unerring skill. Never- 
theless, the pains of Hunger and Revenge once satisfied, 
his next care was not (k)mfort but Decoration {Fufz). 
Warmth he found in the toils of the chase ; or amid dried 
leaves, Hn his hollow tree, in his bark shed, or natural 
grotto : but for Decoration he must have (dothes. Nay, 
among wild people, we find tattooing and jiainting even 
[)rior to (dothes. The first s])iritual want of a barbarous 
man is Decoration, as indeed we still see among the 
barbarous classes in civilised countries. 

‘ Reader, the heaven-inspired melodious Singer ; loftiest 
Serene Highness ; nay thy own amber-locked, snow-and- 
rose-bloom Maiden, worthy to glide sylphlike almost on 
air, whom thou lovest, worshippest as a divine Presence, 

^ Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, was celebrated for its manufacture of nighl- 
:aps. 

Snow-and-roae-bloom. tlie Spring (said Jean Paul), which 

Dcgins with snowdrops, and ends with roses and pinks. 

6 
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which, indeed, symbolically taken, she is,^ — has descended, 
like thyself, from that same hair-mantled, flint hurling 
Aboriginal Anthropophagus ! ^ Out of the eater cometh 
forth meat ; out of the strong cometh forth sweetness.^ 
What changes are wrought, not by Time, yet in Time ! 
For not Mankind only, but all that Mankind does or 
beholds, is in continual growth, re-genesis and self-perfecting 
vitality. Cast forth thy Act, thy Word, into the ever-living, 
cjer-working Universe: it is a seed-grain that cannot die; 
unnoticed today (says one^), it will be found flourishing as 
a Banyan-grove^ (perhaps, alas, as a Hemlock-forest!^) 
after a thousand years. 

‘ He who first shortened the labour of Copyists by 
device of Movable 'I'ypes^ was disbanding hired Armies, and 
cashiering most Kings and Senates, and creating a whole 
new Democratic world he had invented the Art of Print- 
ing. The first ground handful of Nitie, Sulphur, and 
Charcoal drove Monk Schwartz’s® pestle through the ceiling: 
what will the last do? Achieve the final undisputed 
'prostration of Force under Thought, of Animal courage 
under Spiritual. A simple invention it was in the old- 
world Gra/der, — sick of lugging his slow Ox about the 

^ Anthropophagus. A mart -eating savai^c. Othello, 1 . in. 14; ; 
^ ferry IVives 0/ 1 1 indsor, IV. v. 10. 

2 Out of the eater, etc. Jucls«‘s xiv. 14. 

Says one. (?) Malt. xm. 31 ; ICcLkb. xi. 1. 

^ Banyan-grove. An Inrli.m fig-tree, "'rhe first seed is the essential 
thing: any branch stiikes itself down into the earth, becomes a now root ; 
and so, in endless complexity, \vc have a whole wood, a whole jungle, 
one seed the parent of it all” {On Heroes, p. 30). I’lde Milton, Paradise 
Lost, ix. 1102 ff. 

® Hemlock-forest, i.e. a jungle of hemlock, a plant from which a 
poison [conia) may be extracted. Socrates was poisoned with it. Hosea 

X. 4. 

® Movable Types. Johannes Faust, a w’ealthy goldsmith of Mentz, 
entered into partnership with Gutenberg in 1450 ; the latter had twelve 
years previously adopted movable metal types for printing. 

’’ Democratic world, etc. On Heroes, p. 152. 

® Monk Schwartz. Gunpowder was known in India and China in 
early times. Roger Bacon described its composition in 1216. - Schwartz’s 
discovery of the process of granulating in 1320 first rendered it practically 
efficient. 
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country till he got it bartered for corn or oil, — to take a 
piece of Leather, and thereon scratch or stamp the mere 
h'igiire of an Ox (or Pecus ) ; put it in his pocket, ard call 
it Pecunia^ Moneyd Yet hereby did Barter grow Sale, the 
Leather Money is now Golden and Paper, and all miracles 
have been out-miracled : for there are Rothschilds and 
Knglish National Debts and whoso has sixpence is 
sovereign (to the length of sixpence) over all men ; com- 
mands cooks to feed him, philosophers to leach him, kings 
to mount guard over him, — to the length of sixpence. — 
Clothes too, which began in foolishest love of Ornament, 
what have they not become ! Increased Security and 
pleasurable Heat soon followed : but what of these ? 
Shame, divine Shame {Schaam, Modesty), as yet a stranger 
to the Amhiopopluigous bosom, arose there mystciiously 
under Clotlies ; a mystic grove-encircled shrine for the 
Holy in man. (dothes gave us individuality, distinctions, 
social polity ; Clothes have made Men of us ; they arc 
threatening to make Clothes screens of us. 

‘ But, on the whole,’ continues our clo(]uent Professor, 
‘Man is a Tool -using Animal'^ {^HafidtJiiereiidcs Thier). 
Weak in himself, and of small stature, he stands on a 
basis, at most for the flattest -soled, of some half square 
foot, insecurely enough ; has to straddle out his legs, lest 
the very wind supplant him. Feeblest of bipeds ! ^ Three 
((uintals are a crushing load for him ; the steer of the 
meadow tosses him aloft, like a waste rag. Nevertheless 
he can use Tools, can devise 'I'ools : with these the granite 
mountain melts into light dust before him ; lie kneads 
glowing iron, as if it were soft paste ; seas are his smooth 
highway, winds and fire his unwearying steeds. Nowhere 

^ Pecunia, Money. So Jean Paul in Quintus Fixlein, 

^ Rothschilds and English National Debts. Examples of immense 
sums of money 'Die Knglish National Debt is over ,^600,000.000. 

^ Man is a Tool-using Animal. A note in Boswell's Journal of a 
Tour, 15th August, is the probable source of these various definitions of 
Man. 

Feeblest of bipeds! Cf. Hamlet, 11 . ii. 321 ; Pascal’s Thoughts 
( Paylor’s), 1 . vi. ; R. L. Stevenson's Tulvis et Umbra, 

* Qnintals. Hundredweights. 
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do you find him without 'Tools ; without 'Tools he is 
nothing, with Tools he is all.’ 

Here may we not, for a moment, interrupt the stream 
of Oratory with a remark, that this Definition of the 'Tool- 
using Animal appears to us, of all that Animal -sort, 
considerably the precisest and best? Man is called a 
Laughing Animal : but do not the apes also laugh, or 
attempt to do it ; and is the manliest man the greatest 
arfd oftenest laugher? 'Teufelsdrockh himself, as we saitl, 
laughed only once. Still less do we make of that other 
French Definition of the Cooking Animal ; which, indeed, 
for rigorous scientific purposes, is as good as useless. Can 
a Tartar ^ be said to cook, when he only readies his steak 
by riding on it ? Again, what Cookery does the Greenlander 
use, beyond stowing-up his whale-blubber, as a marmot, 
in the like case, might do? Or how would Monsieur Ude- 
prosper among those ()rinoc('o Indians who, according to 
Humboldt,^ lodge in crow-nests, on the branches of trees ; 
and, for half the year, have no vic tuals but pipe-clay, the 
Vhole country being under water ? But, on the other hand, 
show us the human being, of any period or climate, without 
his Tools : those very Caledonians, as we saw, had their 
Tlint-ball, and 'Thong to it, such as no brute has or can have. 

‘ Man is a Tool-using Animal,’ concludes 'reufelsdrdckh 
in his abrupt way ; ‘ of which truth Clothes are but one ex- 
ample : and surely if we consider the interval between the 
lirst wooden Dibble^ fashioned by man, and those Liver 
pool Steam-carriages,^ or the British House of Commons, 

^ Taxtar. Vide Grey’s Butler’s Uudibrcu, I. ii. 275, ?wte. 

Monsieur Ude. l^ouis E. Ude, chief cook to the Earl of Sefton, and 
author of La Science de Gueule ; an English version of which reached its 
tenth edition in 1829, 

® Humboldt, Alexander von (1769-1859), a German naturalist who 
explored a large tract of South America. 

* Dibble. A short pointed stick used for planting seeds or potatoes. 
Winters Tale, IV. iv. 100. 

® Liverpool Steam-carriages. In 1829, George Stephenson’s engine, 
“ Rocket," gained tlie ^^500 prize/ offered by the Directors 01 the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway. The “Rocket" afterwards travelled 
thirty-five miles an hour. 
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we shall note what progress he has made. He digs up 
certain black stones from the bosom of the earth, and says to 
them, Transport me and this iagga<^e at the rate of fve-and- 
thirty miles an hoar; and they do it; he collects, appar- 
ently by lot, six-hundred and fifty-eight miscellaneous indi- 
viduals, and says to them, Make this nation toil for us, bleed 
for us, hinoe;er and sorrow and sin for us ; and they do it.’ 

CIIAPd'KR VI 

APRONS 

One of the most unsatisfactory Sections in the whole 
Volume is that on ylprons. What though stout old Gao,^ 
the Persian Jhacksmith, ‘whose A[)ron, now indeed hidden 
under jewels, because raised in revolt which proved 
successful, is still the royal standard of that country’; 
what though John Knox’s Daughter,*^ ‘who threatened 
Sovereign Majesty that she would catch her husband’s head 
in her Apron, rather than he should lie and be a bishop ’ ; 
what though the Landgravine Elizabeth,^ with many other 
Apron worthies, — figure here? An idle wire-drawing 
spirit, sometimes even a tone of levity, approaching to 
conventional satire, is too clearly discernible. What, for 
examp.Je, are we to make of siu'h senlcnccs as the following ? 

^ Gao. Kawch, or K.awah, the Persian blacksmith (whose sons weie 
slain to iecfl the serpents of the niunarch /ohak) placed his leathern apron 
on a spear, and with that as standaul raised a revolt, Feridoon then got 
the tlirone and made Kavveh’s apron the royal standard, which it continued 
to be until the Mohammedan conquest. Rote “ Persia,” in The Story 0/ 
the Nations. 

“ John Knox’s Daughter. Eii/abeih Knox marrieil John Wekh, 
minister of Ayr, After her husliand’s banishment, she obtained access 
to King James and petitioned for her lins!>and's retuin to .Scotland. 'Pile 
King otlercd to permit it, if Welch vv( aid submit to the established govern- 
ment of the Church by Bisho[)S. Mrs. Welch then, holding out her 
apron, said; "Please your Majesty, I’d rather kep his head tlieie” 
{vide M'Crie’s Life of Knox). Mrs. Carlyle {?iee }. J 3 . Welsh) claimed 
descent from John Welch and Eliz.abcth Knox. 

^ Landgravine Elizabeth. Saiiu Islizabeth of Hungary (1207-31), 
who, when her husband foibade her to feed the poor, concealed biead lor 
them in her a]jroii. 
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*■ Aprons are Defences ; against injury to cleanliness, 
to safety, to modesty, sometimes to roguery. From tlie 
thin slip of notched silk (as it were, the emblem and 
beatified ghost of an Apron), which some highest-bred 
housewife, sitting at Niirnberg Workboxes and Toyboxes,^ 
has gracefully fastened on ; to the thick-tanned hide, girt 
round him with thongs, wherein the Builder builds, and at 
evening sticks his trowel ; or to those jingling sheet-iron 
Aprons, wherein your otherwise half-naked Vulcans hammer 
and smelt in their smelt-furnace, — is there not range enough 
in the fashion and uses of this Vestment ? How much 
has been concealed, how much has been defended in 
Aprons ! Nay, rightly considered, what is your whole 
Military and Police Establishment, charged at uncalculated 
millions, but a huge scarlet-coloured, iron-fastened Apron, 
wherein Society works (uneasily enough) ; guarding itself 
from some soil and stithy-si)arks, in this Devil’s- smithy 
{Teufels-schmicde) of a world? But of all Aprons the most 
puzzling to me hitherto has been the Episcopal or Cassock. 
Wherein consists the usefulness of this Apron? d'he 
Overseer {Episcopus) of Souls, I notice, has tucked-in the 
corner of it, as if his day’s work were done : what docs he 
shadow forth thereby ? ’ &c. &c. 

Or again, has it often been the lot of our readers to 
read such stuff as we shall now quote ? 

‘ I consider those printed Paj)er Aprons,^ worn by the 
Parisian Cooks, as a new vent, though a slight one, for 
Typogra])hy ; therefore as an encouragement to modern 
Eitcrature, and deserving of approval : nor is it witliout 
satisfaction that I hear of a celebrated London Firm having 
in view to introduce the same fashion, with important 
extensions, in England.’ — We wlio are on the spot hear of 
no such thing ; and indeed have reason to be tliankful 
that hitherto there are other vents for our Literature, 

Nurnberg Workboxes and Toyboxes. Niirnberg in Germany was 
famed for its ‘'Dutch toys” and Wood carvings, watches ("Nurnberg 
eggs"), etc. Jean Paul uses the expression " Nurnberg toy.” 

“ Paper Aprons. Vide Translations, ii. 12^ {Qninlus Eixlein). 
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exuberant as it is. — Teufelsdrockh continues: ‘ Tf such 
supply of printed Paper should rise so far as to choke-up 
the highways and public thorouglifares, new means must 
of necessity be had recourse to. In a woild' existing by 
Industry, we grudge to employ fire as a destroying element, 
and not as a creating one. However, Heaven is omnipotent, 
and will find us an outlet. In the mean while, is it not 
beautiful to see five-million quintals of Rags picked annually 
from the Laystall : and annually, after being macerated, 
hot-pressed, printed-on, and sold, — returned thither; filling 
so many hungry mouths by the way ? Thus is the Laystall, 
especially with its Rags or Clothes- rubbish, the grand 
hdectric Battery, and Fountain-of-motion, from wliich and 
to which the Social Activities (like vitreous and resinous 
Electricities) circulate, in laiger or smaller circles, through 
the mighty, billowy, storm-tost Chaos of Life, which they 
keep alive ! ’ — Such passages fill us, who love the man, 
and partly esteem him, with a very mixed feeling. 

Farther down we meet with this: ‘The Journalists are 
now the true Kings ^ and Clergy: henceforth Historians, 
unless they are fools, must write not of Bourbon Dynasties, 
and Tudors and Hapsburgs ; ^ but of Stamped Broad-sheet 
Dynasties, and quite new successive Names, according as 
this or the other Able Editor, or Combination of Able 
Editors, gains the world^s ear. Of the l>ritish Newspaper 
Press, pel haps the most impoitant of all, and w^onderful 
enough in its secret constitution and procedure, a valuable 
descriptive Flistory already exists, in that language, under 
the title of Satan^s Invisible World JDisplayed which, 
however, by search in all the Weissnichtwo Libraries, I 

^ Journalists . . . true Kings. Cf. p. 291 ; On Heroes, p. 152. 

Bourbon . . . Tudors and Hapsburgs. French, i'nglish, and 
Austrian Dynasties. 

® Satan’s Invisible World Displayed. Safa?i's Inviubk World 
Discovered : or, A Choice Collection of Modern Relations, proving evidently 
against the Saducees and Atheists of this present Age, that there ate 
Devils, Spirits, Witches, and Apparitions, from Authentich Recot ds, . . . 
By Mr. George Sinclar, late Professor of Philosophy in the Colledg' of 
Glasgow (Kdmbuigh, 1685. Kepiinted 1871.) 
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liave not yet succeeded in procuring {iJermochte nichi 
aufzutreihen).' 

Thus does the good Homer not only nod,^ but snore. 
Thus does Tcufelsdrockh, wandering in regions where he 
had little business, confound the old authentic Presbyterian 
Witchfinder with a new, spurious, imaginary Historian of 
the Brittische Jou 7 ‘}ialistik ; and so stumble on perhaps the 
most egregious blunder in Modern J^iterature ! 


CHAPTER MI 

M 1 SCE I ,LA N l-:OUS- 1 1 1 STOR I CA L 

Hai'I'ier is our Professor, and more purely scientific and 
historic, when he reaches the Middle Ages in Europe, and 
down to the end of the Seventeenth Century; the true era 
of extravagance in Costume. It is here that the Anti([uary 
and Student of Modes comes upon his richest harvest. 
Fantastic garbs, beggaring all fancy of a Teniers or a 
Callot,*"^ succeed each other, like monster devouring monster 
in a Dream. The whole too in brief authentic strokes, 
and touched not seldom with that breath of genius which 
makes even old raiment live. Indeed, so learned, precise, 
graphical, and everyway interesting have we found these 
Chapters, that it may be thrown-out as a pertinent question 
for parties concerned, Whether or not a good English 
Translation thereof might henceforth be profitably incor- 
})orated with Mr. Merrick’s"^ valuable Work O71 Ajicieut 
Arj)wurl Take, by way of example, the following sketch ; 

^ Good Homer . . . nod. "Quancioque bonus dormitat Iloinerus” 
(Horace, De Arte Poei. 359). Pope, Essay on Criticis 7 n, i. 

“ Teniers, David (1582-1649), and his son (1610-90) were famous 
Flemish artists. 

^ Callot, Jacques (1593-1635), French etcher and engraver. 

^ Merrick. Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick : A Critical Inquiry into 
Antient Armour as it existed in Europe^ but particularly in England, 
from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of King Charles 11 , Published 
London, 1824. 
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as authority for which Paulinus’s ^ ZtltJyiiiirzcfide J.ust (ii. 
678) is, with seeming confidence, referred to : 

‘ Did we behold the German fashionable dress of the 
Fifteenth Century, we might smile j as })erhaps those bygone 
Ciermans, were they to rise again, and see our haberdashery, 
would cross themselves, and invoke the Virgin. But 
happily no bygone German, or man, rises again ; thus the 
Present is not needlessly trammelled with the Bast; and 
only grows out of it, like a 'Free, whose roots are not int«r- 
tangled with its branches, but lie peaceably underground. 
Nay it is very mournful, 3'ct not useless, to see and know, 
how the Greatest and J)earest, in a short while, would find 
his place quite filled-up here, and no room for him ; the 
very Napoleon, the very l^>yron,^ in some seven yea is, has 
become obsolete, and were now a foreigner to his Furo})c. 
Thus is the Law of Progress secured; and in Clothes, as 
in all other external things whatsoever, no fashion will 
continue. 

‘ Of the military classes in those old times, whose buff- 
belts, complicated chains and gorgets,'^ huge churn-boots,^ 
and other liding and fighting gear have been hepainted in 
modern Romance, till the whole has acquired somewhat of 
a sign-post character, — I shall here say nothing : the civil 
and pacific classes, less touched iq)on, are wonderful 
enough for us. 

‘Rich men, 1 find, have T\iisinke'^ (a perhaps un- 
translateable article); ‘also a silver girdle, whereat hang 
little bells ; so that when a man walks, it is with continual 
jingling. Some few, of musical turn, have a whole chime 

^ Paulinus. (’hristian I'ranz Taul/inus, aullior of /aU- Kurzcmle 
erbauhche lust, etc., Franckfurt am Mayn, t'arlyle had 

probably read a slightly alteied version of tlic jiassage in a (winian 
publication. 'Fhe original occurs in chap. cx.Mii. of the Zeit- K in Zi tide 
Lust, entitled : “ Historie der wohlgelegenen und (wcilaiid) beiiihmtcn 
Furstlichen Sachsischen Stadt Kreutzburg. ” 

“ Napoleon. Died 1821. 

* Byron. Died 1824. 

^ Gorgets. Metal neck-pieces 

^ Chum-boots. A large boot, in shape like an upright churn. 

® Teusinke. Teusincke—^^SKZX giidlc, m the oiigiiuil. 
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of bells {Glockenspiel) fastened there ) which, especially in 
sudden whirls, and the other accidents of walking, has a 
grateful effect. Observe too how fond they are of peaks, 
and Gothic-arch intersections. The male world wears 
peaked caps, an ell long, which hang bobbing over the 
side {schief ) : their shoes are peaked in front, also to the 
length of an ell, and laced on the side with tags ; even the 
wooden shoes have their ell-long noses : some also clap 
btlls on the peak. Further, according to my authority, the 
men have breeches without seat {oJme Gesdss ) : these they 
fasten peakwise to their shirts ; and the long round doublet 
must overlap them. 

‘ Rich maidens, again, flit abroad in gowns scolloped 
out behind and before, so that back and breast are almost 
bare. Wives of quality, on the other hand, have train- 
gowns four or five ells in length; which trains there aie 
boys to carry. Brave Cleopatras,^ sailing in their shk-cloth 
(ialley, with a Cupid for steersman ! Consider their welts, 
a handbreadth thick, which waver round them by way of 
hem ; the long flood of silver buttons, or rather silver 
shells, from throat to shoe, wherewith these same welt- 
gowns are buttoned. The maidens have bound silver 
snoods about their hair, with gold spangles, and pendent 
flames {Flammeri)^ that is, sparkling hair-drops : but of their 
mother’s headgear who shall speak? Neither in love of 
grace is comfort forgotten. In winter weather you behold 
the whole fair creation (that can afford it) in long mantles, 
with skirts wide below, and, for hem, not one but two 
sufficient hand-broad welts ; all ending atop in a thick well- 
starched Ruff, some twenty inches broad : these are their 
Ruff-mantles {Kragenmdntel). 

‘ As yet among the womankind hoop-petticoats are not ; 
but the men have doublets of fustian, under which lie 
multiple ruffs of cloth, pasted together with batter {mit Teig 
znsammengekleisiert\ which create protuberance enough. 

^ Cleopatra. In c.c. 41, Antcmy summoned Cleopatra to him at 
Tarsus, in Cilicia. Her appearance is described by Shakespeare, Antony 
and Cleopatra, II. ii. ; Dryden, All for Love, III. i. 
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Thus do the two sexes vie with each other in the art of 
Decoration ; and as usual the stronger carries it’ 

Our Professor, whetlier he have humour liiniself or not, 
manifests a certain feeling of the I.udicrous, a sly observance 
of it, which, could emotion of any kind be confidently 
predicated of so still a man, we might call a real love. 
None of those bell-girdles, bushel-breeches, cornuted shoes, 
or other the like phenomena, of which the History of Dress 
offers so many, escape him : more especially the mischanc'es^ 
or sti iking adventures, incident to the wearers of such, arc 
noticed with due fidelity. Sir Walter Raleigh’s fine mantle, 
which he S])read in the mud under Queen Elizabeth’s feet, 
appears to provoke little enthusiasm in him ; he merely 
asks, Whether at that period the Maiden Queen ‘ was red- 
painted on the nose, and white-])ainted on the ('heeks, as 
her tirewomen, when from spleen and wrinkles she would 
no longer look in any glass, weie wont to serve her?’ We 
can answer that Sir Walter knew well wliat he was doing, 
and had the Maiden Queen been stuffed j)archment dyed 
in verdigris, would have done the same. 

Thus too, treating of those enormous habiliments, that 
were not only slashed and galooncd, but aitificially swollen- 
out on the broader parts of the body, by introdiK lion of 
Bran, — our Professor fails not to comment on that luckless 
Courtief,^ who having seated himself on a chair with some 
projecting nail on it, and therefiom rising, to pay his devoir 
on the entrance of Majesty, instantaneously emitted several 
pecks of dry wheat-dust : and stood there diminished to a 
spindle, his galoons and slashes dangling sorrowful and 
flabby round him. Whereupon the Professor publishes 
this reflection : 

‘ By what strange chances do we live in History ? 
Erostratus^ by a torch; Milo*” by a bullock; Henry 

^ Luckless Courtier. [Who?] A similar stoiy is related in Bulwer’s 
A riijiciall Chayigling (1653). 

^ Erostratus, or Hcrostralus, set fire to the Tcnii^lc of Diana at 
Kplusus in 356 B.c. 

^ Milo, an athlete, born at (’roton in the sixth century n. c. , is said to 
have cair^ed a bullock on his shouldcis. 
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Davnley,^ an unfledged booby and bustard, by his limbs , 
most Kings and Queens by being born under such and 
such a bed-tester;'" Boileau Despreaux^ (according to 
Helvctius) by the peck of a turkey ; and this ill-starred 
individual by a rent in his breeches, — for no Memoirist of 
Kaiser Otto’s Court omits him. Vain was the prayer of 
Themistocles for a talent of Forgetting : my Friends, yield 
cheerfully to Destiny, and read since it is written.’ — Has 
'4'eufelsdrockh to be put in mind that, nearly related to the 
impossible talent of Forgetting, stands that talent of Silence, 
which even travelling luiglishmen manifest? 

‘ The simplest costume,’ observes our Professor, ‘ which 
I anywhere find alluded to in History, is that used as 
regimental, by Bolivar’s^ Cavalry, in the late Columbian 
wars. A square Blanket, tw'elve feet in diagonal, is provided 
(some were wont to cut-off the corners, and make it 
circular) : in the centre a slit is effected eighteen inches 
long ; through this the mother-naked Trooper introduces 
his head and neck ; and so rides shielded from all weather, 
tnd in battle from many strokes (for he rolls it about 
his left arm) ; and not only dressed, but harnessed and 
draperied.’ 

With which picture of a State of Nature, affecting by its 
singularity, and Old-Roman contempt of the superfluous, 
we shall quit this part of our subject. 

^ Henry Darnley. Carlyle had been reading of Darnlciy in Scott’s 
History of Scotland. 

“ Bed-tester. The head, or canopy, of a bed. 

^ Boileau Despr^aux, Nicolas (1636-1711), French poet and author 
of L' Art PoHiqne. Helvctius (y>ide p. 133, note) attributes the distinctive 
coldness [la disette de sentiment) of Boileau’s writings to injury received in 
ciiildhood from an enraged turkey-cock. 

^ Bolivar, Simon (1783-1830), overthrew the Spanish supremacy in 
South America. His army “ often consisted of destitute adventurers . . . 
naked negroes and cavalry of half-savage Llaneros.” d'lie Blanket, as 
I'lscher says, is the Spanish poncho, vide lisuiy^, vii. 2. "Columbian ” 
should be ‘ ‘ Colombian. " 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE WORLD OUT OF Cf-OniES 

If in the Descriptive-Historical portion of tliis Volume, 
'reiifclsdrockh, discussing merely the ]Verdc?i (Origin and 
successive Improvement) of Clothes, has astonished many 
a reader, much more will he in the Speculative-Philosophicjil 
portion, which treats of their Wirken^ or Influences. It is 
liere that the present Editor first feels the pressure of his 
task ; for here properly the higher and new Philosophy 
of Clothes commences : an untried, almost inconceivable 
region, or chaos j in venturing upon wliich, how difficult, 
yet how unst)eakably important is it to know what course, 
of survey and conc^uest, is the true one ; where the footing 
is firm substance and will bear us, where it is hollow, or 
mere cloud, and may engulf us ! I'eufelsdrockh undertakes 
no less than to exi^ound the moral, political, even religious 
Influences of Clothes; he undertakes to make manifest, in 
its thousandfold bearings, this grand Proposition, that 
Man’s earthly interests ‘arc all hooked and buttoned 
together, and held up, by Clothes.' He says in so many 
words, ‘ Society is founded upon Cloth ' ; and again, 
‘ Society sails through the Infinitude on Cloth, as on a 
Faust’s Mantle,^ or rather like the Sheet of clean and un- 
clean beasts in the Apostle’s Dream;- and without such 
Sheet or Mantle, would sink to endless depths, or imjunt 
to inane limboes,^ and in either case be no more.’ 

By what chains, or indeed infinitely ( omplccted tissues, 
of Meditation this grand 'Theorem is here unfolded, and 
innumerable practical Corollaries are drawn therefrom, it 

^ Faust’s Mantle. “ Wir breiten nur den Mantel aus,” etc. (Goethe’.s 
Taus^, part i. scene iv. ) 

Apostle’s Dream. Acts x. ii. 

^ Inane limboes. From the thirteenth century the word Limbo signilicd 
the border-land of Hell (Dante, //<’//• iv.). But thi^ refejs ratlier to the 
Limbo of Milton, or vague whole of the physical Universe {^Paradise Lost, 
iii. 495), where “all things vain” are tossed aloft, “ the sport of winds.” 
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wore perliaps a mad ambition to attempt exhibiting. Our 
Professor’s method is not, in any case, that of common 
scliool Logic, where the truths all stand in a row, each 
holding by the skirts of the other ; but at best that of 
practical Reason, proceeding by large Intuition over whole 
systematic groups and kingdoms ; whereby, we might say, a 
noble complexity, almost like that of Nature, reigns in 
his Philosophy, or spiritual Picture of Nature : a mighty 
maze, yet, as faith whispers, not without a plan.^ Nay we 
complained above, that a certain ignoble complexity, what 
we must call mere confusion, was also discernible. Often, 
also, we have to exclaim : Would to PIcaven those same 
Piographical Documents were come ! For it seems as if 
the demonstration lay much in the Author’s individuality ; 
as if it were not Argument that had taught him, but 
Experience. At present it is only in local glimpses, and 
by significant fragment.s, picked often at wide-enough 
intervals from the original Volume, and carefully collated, 
that we can hope to impart some^ outline or foreshadow of 
this Doctrine. Readers of any intelligence are once more 
invited to favour us with their most concentrated attention : 
let these, after intense consideration, and not till then, 
pronounce. Whether on the utmost verge of our actual 
horizon there is not a looming as of Land ; a promise 
of new Fortunate Islands,^ perhaps whole undiseovered 
Americas, for such as have canvas to sail thither? — As 
exordium to the whole, stand here the following long citation : 

‘With men of a speculative turn,’ writes Teufelsdrockh, 
there come seasons, meditative, sweet, yet awful hours, 
when in wonder and fear you ask yourself that unanswer- 
able question : Who am I ; the thing that can say “ I ” 
{das Wesen das sich Ich nenn^) ? 'Phe world, with its loud 
trafficking, retires into the distance ; and, through the 

' Mighty maze, . . . plan. “ A mighty maze ! but not without a 
plan” (Pope, Essay on Man, i. 6). 

^'Fortunate Islands. The “Happy Isles” of the Ancients, where 
the souls of the virtuous went at death, were said to be situated in the 
far West, and are generally connected with the Canary Isles. Eide 
Plutarch, Life of Sertorius ; and cf, Homer, Odyssey, iv. 563. 
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paper-hangings, and stone-walls, and thick-plied tissues of 
Commerce and Polity, and all the living and lifeless 
integuments (of Society and a Body), wherewith your 
Existence sits surrounded, — the sight reaches forth into the 
void Deep, and you are alone with the Universe, and 
silently commune with it, as one mysterious Presence with 
another. 

‘ Who am I ; what is this Me ? A Voice, a Motion, an 
Appearance ; — some embodied, visualised Idea in tli^ 
Eternal Mind? Cogiio, ergo sum} Alas, poor Cogitator, 
this takes us but a little way. Sure enough, I am ; and 
lately was not: but Whence? How? Whereto? d'hc 
answer lies around, written in all colours and motions, 
uttered in all tones of jubilee and wail, in thousand-figured, 
thousand-voiced, harmonious Nature: but where is the 
cunning eye and ear to whom that God-written Apocalyj)sc 
will yield articulate meaning? We sit as in a boundless 
Phantasmagoria and Dream - grotto ; boundless, for the 
Hintest star, the remotest century, lies not even nearer the 
verge thereof : sounds and many-coloured visions flit 
round our sense; but Him, the Unslumbering, whose 
work both Dream and Dreamer arc, we see not ; except 
in rare half-waking moments, suspect not. (.’reation, 
says one, lies before us, like a glorious Rainbow;'^ 
but th® Sun that made it lies behind us, hidden from 
us. Then, in that strange Dream, how we dutch at 
shadows as if they were substances ; and sleep deepest 
while fancying ourselves most awake ! ^ Which of your 
Philosophical Systems is other than a dream-theorem ; a 
net quotient, confidently given out, where divisor and 
dividend are both unknown ? What are all your national 

^ CogitO, ergo sum. / think, therefore I am. The celebrated dictum 
of Descartes (1596-1650), in which he assert? that an intuitive perception 
of self-consciousness is a necessary presupjiosition of all thought and 
experience. 

^ Glorious Rainbow. “ I heard only the everlasting storm which no 
one guides, and the gleaming Rainbow of Creation hung without a Sun 
that made it” (Jean Paul, The Dead Ghrist ; vide Essays, iii. 56). 

^ Sleep deepest . . . awake! “We are near awakening when we 
dream that we dream " (Novalis). 
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Wars, with their Moscow Retreats/ and sanguinary hate 
filled Revolutions, but the Somnambulism of uneasy 
Sleepers? Ihis Dreaming, this Somnambulism is what v\e 
on Earth call Life , wherein the most indeed undoubtingly 
wander, as if they knew light hand fiom left )et the) 
only are wise who know that they know nothing^ 

‘ Pity that all Metaphysics had hitherto pioved so in 
expressibly unproductive • The secret of ManS Being is 
‘^ill like the Sphinx’s secret ^ a riddle that he cannot 
rede , and for ignorance of which he ^-iiffcrs death, the 
worst death, a spiritual What are your Axioms, and 
( ategories, and Systems, and Aphorisms ^ Words, words 
High All eistles are cunningly built of Words, the Words 
well bedded also in good Logic mortar, wherein, however, 
no Knowledge will come to lodge The luhole ib 
than the part ^ how exceedingly true ’ N'aturt alho7s a 
7inuinn ^ how exceedingly false and calumnious’ A^ain, 
Nothin can act but uhere it is ^ with all my he ait, only, 
will KP is it ^ Be not the slave of Words is not the 
ITistant, the Deid, while I love it, and long foi it, and 
mourn for it, Here, in the genuine sense, as truly as the 

^ Moscow Retreats, p 30 c; « te 
- Knew right hand from left Jonah iv n 

® Know that they know nothing Ihe Delphic oracle piodainieci 
Socrates to be the wisest niin boer ites < \pl tined this as meaning He 
IS wisest who like Soci itcs kn > vs that his wisdom is as nothin^f (I lato 
ipolo^ will ) 

■* Sphinx S secret Ihe Sphinx was a t dmloiis monster tint lived 
near riiebes ind put to death all travellers unablt to answer the riddle — 
What bung has foil! ft t two feet and thrte feet only one voice but 
whose fett vary and when it has most is weakest Ct dipus solved the 
riddle by answi ring Man ind the Sph nx destioyed herself 

The whole is greater part 1 uehd s axiom 
® Nature abhors a vacuum [kabdiis I v) G ihleo observed tint 
water coul 1 be raised m a suction pump only to a height of 32 feet and 
thus found the limit cf this tmpiiic law and lorricelh employing 
mercury hnilly t)it tpithd the fiet as due to atmospheiic pressure 
Carlyle (ironically) turns the maxim filse and calumnious is it erron 
eously imputes a feeling of abhorrence to ptrsonified Nature 

^ Nothing can act is Newton he 11 t to be absurd that gravity 
should be innite mluiuit and ess ntial to matter so that one body may 
act upon another at a distince through a vacuum without the mediation 
of anything else 
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floor I stand on ? But that same \Vhb:rk, with its brother 
When, are from the first the master-colours of our Dream- 
grotto ; say rather, the Canvas (the warp and woof thereof) 
whereon all our Dreams and Life-visions are painted. 
Nevertheless, has not a deeper meditation taught certain of 
dvery climate and age, that the AVukre and When, so 
mysteriously inseparable from all our thoughts, are but 
siiperfirial terrestrial adhesions to thought ; that the Seer 
may discern them where they mount up out of the celestifll 
Everywhere and Forever : have not all nations conceived 
their God as Omni[)resent^ and Eternal ; as existing in a 
universal Herb:, an everlasting Now? Think' well, thou 
too wilt find that Space is but a mode of our human Sense, 
so likewise Time; there is no Spare and no Time : Wb: 
are — we know not what ; — light-sparkles floating in the 
aether of Deity ! 

‘ So that this so solid -seeming World, after all, were 
but an air-image, our Me the onlv reality : and Nature, 
with its thousandfold production and destruction, but the 
reflex of otir own inward P'orce, the “ phantasy of our 
Dream or what the Earth-Spirit in Faust‘S names it, 
the living visible Garment of God : 

^ God as Omnipresent, etc. Cf- P- 3^^- 'I'lme and Space have, 
for the Kkintist, no al)solutc cxi^lcmc, a stuinhlinj^-hloclc is removed from 
tlie thrcsliold of 'rheolo;;y. 'I'he Deity is omnipicscnt and itianal, as 
I line and Space arc not laws of IIis being, but only of ouis. Fuays, 
ii. 205. 

- “ Phantasy of our Dream. ” Imoih Novalis. /-hwyj, li. 212. C/. 

“ We .Uf such stuff 
As dreams aie ni.ide 

7 '/ie fafi/Hsi, IV. t. 156. 

^ Earth-Spirit in Faust, etc.— 

“In Lchcnsfluthcn, ini 3 hal '•nslurin 
Wall’ ich auf und ab, 

Webe hln und her ! 

Geburt und Grab, 

Bwin ewiges Mecr, 

Ein wechselnd Weben, 

Ein glflheiid I.eben. 

So schaff ich am sauscncten Webstuhl dt r Zeit 
Und wirkc dcr Gottbeit lebendiges Kleid.” 

GohTHE, Fauit, part i. .scent L 


7 
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** In Being’s floods, in Action’s storm, 

I walk and work, above, beneath, 

Work and weave in endless motion ! 

Birth and Death, 

An infinite ocean ; 

A seizing and giving 
The fire of Living : 

*Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply, 

And weave for God the Garment thou seest Him by.” 

Of twenty millions that have read and spouted this thunder- 
speech of the Erdgeist^ are there yet twenty units of us 
that have learned the meaning thereof? 

‘ It was in some such mood, when wearied and fordone 
with these high speculations, that I first came upon the 
question of Clothes. Strange enough, it strikes me, is this 
same fact of there being Tailors and Tailored. The Horse 
I ride has his own whole fell : strip him of the girtlis and 
flaps and extraneous tags I have fastened round him, and 
the noble creature is his own sempster and weaver and 
spinner ; nay his own bootmaker, jeweller, and man- 
piilliner ; he bounds free through the valleys, with a 
l^erennial rainproof court-suit on his body ; wherein warmth 
and easiness of fit have reached perfection ; nay, the graces 
also have been considered, and frills and fringes, with gay 
variety of colour, featly appended, and ever in the right 
place, are not wanting. While I — good Heaven ! — have 
thatched myself over with the dead fleeces of sheep, the 
bark of vegetables, the entrails of worms, the hides of oxen 
or seals, the felt of furred beasts ; and walk abroad a 
moving Rag-screen, overheaj^cd with shreds and tatters 
raked from the Charnel-house ^ of Nature, where they would 
have rotted, to rot on me more slowly I Day after day, I 
must thatch myself anew ; day after day, this despicable 
thatch must lose some film of its thickness ; some film of 
it, frayed away by tear and wear, must be brushed-off into 
the Ashpit, into the Laystall ; till by degrees the whole has 
been brushed thither, and I, the dust-making,^ patent 

^ Chamel-lioiise, p. 229, note. ' 

^ Dust-making. Rags, torn into small pieces by a barbed drum or 
"devil,” to make pulp for paper-making, are termed Devil's dust^ 
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Rag-grinder, get new material to grind down. O subter- 
brutish ! vile ! most vile I For have not I too a compact 
all-enclosing Skin, whiter or dingier? Am I a botched 
mass of tailors’ and cobblers’ shreds, then ; or a tightly- 
articulated, homogeneous little Figure, automatic,^ nay 
alive ? 

‘Strange enough ^ how creatures of the human -kind 
shut their eyes to plainest facts ; and by the mere inertia 
of Oblivion and Stupidity, live at ease in the midst t)f 
Wonders and Terrors. But indeed man is, and was always, 
a blockhead and dullard ; much readier to feel and digest, 
than to think and consider. Prejudice, which he pretends 
to hate, is his absolute lawgiver; mere use-and-wont every- 
where leads him by the nose ; thus let but a Rising of the 
Sun, let but a Creation of the World happen twice, and it 
ceases to be marvellous, to be noteworthy, or noticeable. 
Perhaps not once in a lifetime does it occur to your 
ordinary biped, of any country or generation, be he gold- 
mantled Prince or russet-jerkined Peasant, that his Vest- 
ments and his Self are not one and indivisible ; that he is 
naked, without vestments, till he buy or steal such, and by 
forethought sew and button them. 

‘ For my own i)art, these considerations, of our Clothes- 
thatch, and how, reaching inwards even to our heart of 
hearts, it lailorises and demoralises us, fdl me with a 
certain horror at myself and mankind ; almost as one feels 
at those Dutch Cows, which, during the wet season, you 
see grazing deliberately with jackets and petticoats (of 
striped sacking), in the meadows of Couda.® Nevertheless 
there is something great in the moment when a man first 
stii[)s himself of adventitious wrappages ; and sees indeed 
that he is naked, and, as Swift has it, “a forked straddling 
animal with bandy legs ” ; ^ yet also a Spirit, and unutterable 
Mystery of Mysteries.’ 

^ Automatic. Descartes held that animals are automata. 

® Strange enough, etc. Cf. p. 298 and note. 

* Gouda. In the south of Holland, celebrated for its cheese. 

^ ‘*A forked straddling animal . . . legs” {Martinus ScribUrus, 
chap, xi,^ ; variously attributed to Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot. 
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CHAPTER IX 

ADAMITISM 

r.ET no courteous reader lake offence at the opinions 
broached in the conclusion of the last Chapter. The 
Editor himself, on first glancing over that singular passage, 
was inclined to exclaim : What, have we got not only a 
Sansculottist/ but an enemy to Clothes in the abstract? 
A new Adamite,^ in this century, which flatters itself that it 
is the Nineteenth, and destructive both to Superstition and 
Enthusiasm ? 

Consider, thou foolish Teufelsdrdckh, what benefits un- 
speakable all ages and sexes derive from Clothes, k'or 
example, when thou thyself, a watery, pulpy, slobbery 
freshman and new-comer in this Planet, sattest muling and 
puking in thy nurse^s arms sucking thy coral, and looking 
forth into the world in the blankest manner, what hadst 
thou been without thy blankets, and bibs, and other name- 
less hulls? A terror to thyself and mankind 1 Or hast 
thou forgotten the day when thou first receivedst breeches, 
and thy long clothes became short? The village where 
thou livedst was all apprised of the fact ; and neighbour 
after neighbour kissed thy pudding-cheek, and gave thee, 
as handsel,^ silver or copper coins, on that the first gala-day 

^ Sansculottist, i.e. “ destitute-of-breeches.” 't'he name was origin- 
ally applied to those persons in France, who gave up the wearing of knee- 
breeches and adopted trousers. In 1791 it was apjdicd to llie “indigent 
Patriots,” whose hatred of formulas and contempt for the Rich issued in 
the French Revolution. With Carlyle, it implies the spirit of Rousseau 
and of the French Revolution. 

* Adamite. A licentious and fanatical sect in Bohemia and Moravia, 
m the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. They sought to bring back the 
state of innocence by dispensing with clothes. 

^ Muling and puking . . . arms. 

“ At first the infant, 

Mewling and puking in the nurse’s aims.” 

As You Like If, II. vii, 144. 

* Handsel. First payment or transaction : New Year’s gift. 
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of thy existence. Again, wert not thou, at one period of 
life, a Buck,^ or Blood,^ or Macaroni,-^ or Incroyable,^ or 
Dandy, or by whatever name, according to year and place, 
such phenomenon is distinguished ? In that one word lie 
included mysterious volumes. Nay, now when the reign 
of folly is over, or altered, and thy clothes are not for 
triumph but for defence, hast thou always worn them 
perforce, and as a consequence of Manfs Fall ; never 
rejoiced in them as in a warm movable House, a Body 
round thy Body, wherein that strange Thke of thine sat 
snug, defying all variations of Climate? Cirt with thick 
double-milled kerseys; half-buried under shawls and 
broadbrims, and overalls and mud-boots, thy very fingers 
(ased in doeskin and mittens, thou hast bestrode that 
‘Horse I ride’; and, though it were in wild winter, 
dashed through the world, glorying in it as if thou wert its 
lord. In vain did the sleet beat round thy temples ; it 
lighted only on thy impenetrable, felted or woven, case of 
wool. In vain did the winds howl, — forests sounding and 
creaking, deep calling unto deei),^ — and the storms heap 
themselves together into one huge Arctic whirlpool : thou 
newest through the middle thereof, striking fire from the 
highway; wild music hummed in thy ears, thou too well 
as a ‘sailor of the air the wreck of matter and the 
crash of worlds^ was thy element and propitiously wafting 
tide. Without Clothes, without bit or saddle, what hadst 
thou been; what diad thy fleet quadruped been? — Nature 
is good, but she is not the best : here truly was the victory 

^ Buck. A gay young fellow. " I'lic bucks of tlie University’ 
(Smollett, Peregrine xxi. ). 

^ Blood. Kitlier "well-born,” or "full-blooded.” "As wtill-born 
bloods” {King John, II. i. 278). 

^ Macaroni. D.mdies in Uond.on were so calli-d in 1772 ; vide p. 
312, note. 

^ Incroyable. French dandy, 1795, et seq. 

Deep calling unto deep. Psalm xlii. 7. 

* * Sailor of the air.’ " Eilende Wolktm, Segler flcr Eiifte ! ” (Sebillei 's 
Maria Stuart, III. i.) \'ide LiJ'e of Sihilter, p. 131. 

^ Wreck of matter . . . worlds. " I lu* wrec ks of uiaUeT, and the 
er/osh of worlds” (Addison’s Cato, V. i. ). 
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of Art over Nature. A thunderbolt indeed might have 
pierced thee ; all short of this thou couldst defy. 

Or, cries the courteous reader, has your Teufelsdrockh 
forgotten what he said lately about ‘Aboriginal Savages,’ 
and their ‘condition miserable indeed’? Would he have 
all this unsaid ; and us betake ourselves again to the 
‘ matted cloak,’ and go sheeted in a ‘ thick natural fell ’ ? 

Nowise, courteous reader ! The Professor knows full 
well what he is saying; and both thou and we, in our 
haste, do him wrong. If Clothes, in these times, 'so 
tailorise and demoralise us,’ have they no redeeming value ; 
can they not be altered to serve better; must they of 
necessity be thrown to the dogs? The truth is, Teufels- 
drockh, though a Sansculottist, is no Adamite ; and much 
perhaps as he might wish to go forth before this degenerate 
age ‘ as a Sign,’ ^ would nowise wish to do it, as those old 
Adamites did, in a state of Nakedness. The utility of 
Clothes is altogether apparent to him : nay perhaps he has 
an insight into their more recondite, and almost mystic 
qualities, what we might call the omnipotent virtue of 
Clothes, such as was never before vouchsafed to any man. 
For example : 

‘You see two individuals,’ he writes, ‘one dressed in 
fine Red, the other in coarse threadbare Blue ; Red says 
to Blue, “ Be hanged and anatomised ” ; Blue hears *with a 
shudder, and (O wonder of wonders I) marches sorrowfully 
to the gallows ; is there noosed-up, vibrates his hour, and 
the surgeons dissect him, and fit his bones into a skeleton 
for medical purposes. How is this ; or what make ye of 
your Nothing can act hut where it is ? Red has no physical 
hold of Blue, no clutch of him, is nowise in contact with 
him : neither are those ministering Sheriffs and Lord- 
Lieutenants and Hangmen and Tipstaves ^ so related to 
commanding Red, that he can tug them hither and thither ; 
but each stands distinct within his own skin. Nevertheless, 
as It is spoken, so is it done the articulated Word sets all 

* ‘As a Sign.’ Isaiah xx. 3. 

* Tipstaves. Constables with metal-tipped staves. 
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hands in Action ; and Rope and Improved-drop perform 
their work. 

* Tliinkmg reader, the reason seems to me twofold : 
First, that Man is a Spirit^ and bound by invisible .bonds 
to All Me7i ; secondly, that he wears Clothes^ whicli are 
the visible emblems of that fact. Has not your Red 
hanging- individual a horsehair wig, squirrel-skins, and a 
plush-gown ; whereby all mortals know that he is a Judoe ? 
— Society, which the more I think of it astonishes me tl^i 
more, is founded upon Cloth.^ 

‘ Often in my atrabiliar moods, ^ when I read of pompous 
ceremonials, Frankfort Coronations,^ Royal Drawing-rooms, 
Levees, Couchees ; and how the ushers and macers and pur- 
suivants are all in waiting ; how Duke this is presented by 
Archduke that, and Colonel A by General B, and innumer- 
able Bishops, Admirals, and miscellaneous Functionaries, 
are advancing gallantly to the Anointed Presence ; and I 
strive, in my remote privacy, to form a clear picture of that 
s()lemnity, — on a sudden, as by some enchanter’s wand, 
the — shall I speak it? — the Clothes fly- off the whole 
dramatic corps ; and Dukes, Grandees, Bishops, Generals, 
Anointed Presence itself, every mother’s son of them, stand 
straddling there, not a shirt on them ; and I know not 
whether to laugh or weep. This physical or psychical 
infirmity, in which perhaps I am not singular, I have, after 
hesitation, thought right to publish, for the solace of those 
afflicted with the like.’ 

Would to Heaven, say we, thou hadst thought right to 
keep it secret ! Who is there now that can read the five 
columns of Presentations in his Morning Newspaper without 
a shudder? Hypochondriac men, and all men are to a 
certain extent hypochondriac, should be more gently treated. 

^ Society, . . . founded upon Cloth. Vide Swift’s Tale of a lub, 
sect. ii. It is to be observed that here the “Cloth" is not Gcinian, but 
Eni^lish. 

Often in my atrabiliar moods, etc. This, and the pieceding pma- 
grajihs, are from QiAx\y\e‘S Journal fo*- 1830. 

^Frankfort Coronations. A frccpicnt metaphor of Jean I’anl s. 
CJocthe utobiography t book v. ) dcsciibcs the coionatiun of Joseph II. 
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With what readiness our fancy, in this shattered state of the 
nerves, follows out the consequences which I’eufelsdrdckh, 
with a devilish coolness, goes on to draw' : 

‘ What w'ould Majesty do, could such an accident beflill 
in reality ; should tlie buttons all simultaneously start, and 
the solid w'ool evaporate, in very Deed, as here in Dream ? 
Ach Gott ! How each skulks into the nearest hiding-place; 
their high State Tragedy {Haupt- mid Staats-Actioii) ^ be- 
comes a Pickleherring-Farce 2 to weep at, which is the 
worst kind of Farce ; the tables (according to Horace), and 
with them, the whole fabric of Government, Legislation, 
Property, Police, and Civilised Society, ai'e dissolvedl^ in 
wails and howls.’ 

Lives the man that can figure a naked Duke of Wdndle- 
straw^ addressing a naked House of Lords? Imagination, 
choked as in mephitic air, recoils on itself, and will not 
forward with the picture. The Woolsack, the Ministerial, 
the Opposition Benches — infandum ! infa7idmn 1 Anti yet 
why is the thing impossible ? Was not every soul, or rather 
every body, of these Guardians of our liberties, naked, 
or nearly so, last night ; ‘ a forked Radish with a head 
fantastically carved ’ ? And why might he not, did our 
stern fate so order it, walk out to St. Stephen’s,^ as w’cll as 
into bed, in that no-Dshioii ; and there, w'ith other similar 
Radishes, hold a Bed of Justice?^ ‘Solace of those 

^ Haupt- und Staats-Action. The regular name for a stock-j)icee of 
(iciman strolling actois, 1680-1740. 

Pickleherring- Farce. “ Wits whom every Nation calls by the Name 
of that Dish of Meal which it loves best. In llolhmd they are teimed 
Pickled Herrings: in France, Jean Pottages; in Italy, Maccaronies ; and in 
Great Britain, Jack Puddings** (Addison, Spectator, No. 47) ; cf, German 
llanswurst. 

^ .The tables . . . are dissolved. “Solventur risu tabulae” (Horace, 
Sat. II. i. 86). 

* Windlestraw. Like slender grass, or straw, for plaiting. 

° * A forked Radish . . . carved '(//. Henry IV. III. ii. 334). 

St. Stephen’s. 'I’he Houses of Parliament, Westminster. 

^ Bed of Justice. 'I’he Lit de Justice, or King’s Throne, in the French 
Chamlier, The King, when present, could, in virtue of iiis superioi 
authority, over rule the decisions of the House. Vide Fiench Revolution, 
vol. 1. p. 73. 
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afflicted with the like ! Unhappy Teiifelsdrockh, had man 
ever such a ‘physical or psychical infirmity’ before? 
And now how many, perhaps, may thy unparalleled con- 
fession (which we, even to the sounder British world, 
and goaded-on by Critical and Biographical duty, grudge 
to reimpart) incurably infect therewith ! Art thou the 
malignest of Sansculottists, or only the maddest ? 

‘ It will remain to be examined,’ adds the inexorable 
Teiifelsdrockh, ‘in how far the Scarecrow, as a (dolhod 
Person, is not also entitled to benefit of clergy, and English 
tiial by jury : nay perha[)s, considering his high function 
(for is not he too a Defender of Property, and Sovereign 
armed with the terrors of the Law ?), to a certain royal 
Immunity and Inviolability; which, however, misers and 
the meaner class of persons are not always voluntarily 
disposed to grant him.’ * ^ * ‘O niy Friends, we are 

(in Yorick Sterne’s words) but as “turkeys driven, with a 
stick and red clout, to the market ” : ^ or if some drivers, as 
tliey do in Norfolk, lake a dried bladder - and i)Ut peas in 
it, the rattle thereof terrifies the boldest E 


CHAPTER X 

PURE REASON 

It must now be apparent enough that our Professor, as 
above hinted, is a speculative Radical, and of the very 
darkest tinge ; acknowledging, for most part, in the 
solemnities and paraphernalia of civilised Life, which we 
make so much of, nothing but so many Cloth-rags, turkey- 
poles, and ‘ bladders with dried peas.’ I'o linger among 
such speculations, longer than mere Science requires, a 
discerning public can have no wish. For our purposes the 
simple fact that such a Naked World is possible, nay 
actually exists (under the Clothed one), will be sufficient. 

» “Turkeys driven, . . . market.” Tristram Shandy, vol. v. chap. vii. 

• Dried bladder, etc. I’lde Swift, Toyage to Ijxputa, thaj) li. 
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Much, therefore, we omit about ‘ Kings wrestling naked 
on the green with Carmen,^ and the Kings being thrown 
‘dissect them with scalpels* says Teufelsdrockh , ‘the 
same viscera, tissues, livers, lights, and other life tackle, 
are there examine their spiritual mechanism , the same 
great Need, great Greed, and little Faculty, nay ten to 
one but the Carman, who understands draught cattle, the 
rimming of wheels, something of the laws of unstable and 
stable equilibrium, with other blanches of wagon science, 
and has actually put forth his hand and operated on Nature, 
is the more cunningly gifted of the two Whence, then, 
their so unspeakable difference ? From Clothes * Much 
also wc shall omit about confusion of Ranks, and Joan and 
My I ady,^ and how it would be everywhere ‘Hail fellow 
well met,’^ and Chaos were come again all which to any 
one that has once fairly pictured out the grand mother idea, 
Society tn a state of Nakedness, will spontaneously susfgcst 
Itself Should some sceptical individual still entertain doubts 
whether in a world without Clothes, the smallest Politeness, 
Polity, or even Police, could exist, let him turn to the 
original Volume, and view there the boundless Strbonnn 
Bog® of Sansculottism,^ stretching sour and pestilential 
over which we have lightly flown, where not only whole 
armies but whole nations might sink ’ If indeed the 
following argument, in its brief riveting emphasis,* be not 
of Itself incontrovertible and final 

‘Are we Opossums,® have we natiiial Pouches, like the 
Kangaroo? Or how, without Clothes, could we possess 

' Joan and My Lady Well, now can I mike any Join a luly 
[kin^John I 1 184) cf Scotch Jockey and the I aird 

^ *Hail fellow well met ’ An old proverb, used in Swift s My I ady s 
Lamentation 

® Serboman Bog . armies, etc. Lake Serbonis east of I orl 
Said 

* A g «lf I r found as that Serboman 1 og 
Betwixt IHiimta and Mount Ca lus ol 1 
Where armies whole have sunk 

Mil roN Pajafise/oit n 592 

^ Sansculottism, p too note 

® Are we Opossums, etc Jso Jean Paul Tt ition^ n 53 
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the master-organ, soul’s seat, and true pineal gland ^ of the 
Body Social : I mean, a Purse ? ’ 

Nevertheless it is impossible to hate Professor Teufels- 
drockh ; at worst, one knows not whether to hate or to 
love him. For though, in looking at the fair tapestry of 
human Life, with its royal and even sacred figures, he 
dwells not on the obverse alone, but here rhielly on the 
reverse ; and indeed turns out the rough seams, tatters, 
and manifold thrums^ of that unsightly wrong-side, with* 
an almost diabolic patience and indifference, which must 
have sunk him in the estimation of most readers, — there 
is that within which unspeakably distinguishes him from 
all other past and present Sansculottists. The grand 
unparalleled peculiarity of Teufelsdrdckh is, that with all 
this Descendcntalism he combines a Transcendentalism, no 
less superlative ; whereby if on the one hand he degrade 
man below most animals, except those jacketed Gouda 
Cows,^ he, on the other, exalts him beyond the visible 
Heavens, almost to an equality with the Gods. 

‘To the eye of vulgar Logic,’ says he, ‘what is man? 
An omnivorous Biped that wears Breeches. To the eye 
of Pure Reason what is he ? A Soul, a Si)irit, and divine 
Apparition. Round his mysterious Me, there lies, under 
all those wool-rags, a Garment of Flesh (or of Senses), 
contextuied in the Loom of Heaven ; whereby he is 
revealed to his like, and dwells with them in Union and 
Division; and sees and fashions for himself a Universe, 
with azure Starry Spaces, and long Thousands of Years. 
Deep-hidden is he under that stiange Garment; amid 
Sounds and Colours and Form.s, as it were, swathed-in, 
and inextricably over-shiouded : yet it is sky-woven, and 
worthy of a God. Stands he not thereby in the centre of 
Immensities, in the conflux of Kternities ? ** He feels; 

^ Pineal gland. A small gland in the back of the brain, w hich 1 >cs('at U s 
considered to be the seat of the soul. 

Thrums. The loo.se ends of weavers’ threads. 

“Cut thread and thrum.” — Mtihutiufter-Nij^ht' s Dteaui^ V. i. 2<yi. 

* Gouda Cows, p. 99. 

* Conflux of Eternities. Vide Reminiscences (NoUou), vol. i. p. 171. 
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power has been given him to know, to believe ; nay does 
not the spirit of Love, free in its celestial primeval bright- 
ness, even here, though but for moments, look through ? 
Well said Saint Chrysostom,^ with his lips of gold, the 
true Shekinah is Man ” : where else is the God’s-Presenck 
manifested not to our eyes only, but to our hearts, as in 
our fellow-man ? ’ 

In such passages, unhappily too rare, the high Platonic 
Mysticism ^ of our Author, which is perhaps the fundamental 
element of his nature, bursts forth, as it were, in full Hood : 
and, through all the vapour and tarnish of what is often 
so perverse, so mean in his exterior and environment, we 
seem to look into a whole inward Sea of Light and Love ; 
— though, alas, the grim coppery clouds soon roll together 
again, and hide it from view. 

Such tendency to Mysticism is everywhere traceable in 
this man ; and indeed, to attentive readers, must have 
been long ago apparent. Nothing that he sees but has 
more than a common meaning, but has two meanings : 
thus, if in the highest Imperial Sceptre and Charlemagne- 
Mantle,^ as well as in the poorest Ox-goad and Gipsy-Blanket, 
he finds Prose, Decay, Contemptibility j there is in each sort 
Poetry also, and a reverend Worth. For Matter, were it 
never so despicable, is Spirit, the manifestation of Spirit : 
were it never so honourable, can it be more ? 'Phe thing 
Visible, nay the thing Imagined, the thing in any way 
conceived as Visible, what is it but a Garment, a (Nothing 
of the higher, celestial Invisible, ‘unimaginable, formless, 

^ Saint Chrysostom, etc., born at Antioch 347 a.d. ; xp^’o'^-o-ro/xos, i.e. 
golden-mouth. The quotation is in Tristratn Shandy, vol, v. cluip. i. 
Shekinah (a post-biblical word place of the Divine Presence. 

^ Platonic Mysticism, viz. In the real, but invisible, intellectual world, 
the “ Essential Form of Good,” the ultimate source of Knowledge and 
Being, vitalises science and truth and all that comes within the range of 
real knowledge, as, in the dependent sensible Firmament, the Sun 
ministers vitality and nutriment to visible objects. Vide Plato, Repuhlic, 
books vi. vii. 

^ Charlemagne -Mantle. T*liis gorgeous robe {doubtfully Charle- 
magne’s), said to be preserved in St. Peter’s at Rome, is desenbed in 
Jones’s Crowns and Coronations, 
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dark with excess of bright ’ ? ^ Under which point of view 
the following passage, so strange in purport, so strange in 
|)hrase, seems characteristic enough : 

‘ The beginning of all Wisdom is to look fixedly on 
Clothes, or even with armed eyesight, till they become 
transparent. “The Philosopher,” says the wisest of this 
age, “must station himself in the middle”/'^ how true! 
The Philosopher is he to whom the Highest has descended, 
and the Lowest has mounted up ; who is the equal and* 
kindly brother of all. 

* Shall we tremble before clothwebs and cobwebs, 
whether woven in Arkwright^ looms, or by the silent 
Arachnes^ that weave unrestingly in our imagination? 
Or, on the other hand, what is there that we cannot love ; 
since all was created by (jod ? 

‘ Happy he who can look through the Clothes of a Man 
(the woollen, and fleshly, and official Bank-paper and State- 
paper Clothes) into the Man himself ; and discern, it may be, 
in this or the other Dread Potentate, a more or less incom- 
petent Digestive-apparatus; yet also an inscrutable venerable 
Mystery, in the meanest Tinker that sees with eyes ! * 

For the rest, as is natural to a man of this kind, he deals 
much in the feeling of Wonder ; insists on the necessity 
and high worth of universal Wonder ; which he holds to be 
the only* reasonable temper for the denizen of so singular 
a Planet as ours. ‘ Wonder,^ says he, ‘ is the basis of 
Worship ; the reign of wonder is perennial, indestructible 
in Man ; only at certain stages (as the present), it is, for 
some short season, a reign in partibus infidclimn. ’ ^ That 
progress of Science, which is to destroy Wonder, and in its 
stead substitute Mensuration and Numeration, finds small 

^ *Dark with excess of bright,* etc. Milton, Paradise Lost, iii. 

372-389. 

2 “The Philosopher . . . middle.” Goethe’s Wilhelm Meistcr, 
vol. iii. p. 72. 

^ Arkwright, Sir Richard (1732-92), inventor of the spinning-frame. 

* Arachnes. Spiders. 

la partibus infidelium, i.e. “ In *1110 country of unbelievers.” An 
ecclesiastical term, applied to a Roman Catholic bishop whose titular see 
is in a country which has ceased to be Roman Catholic. 
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favour with Teufelsdrockh, much as he otherwise venerates 
these two latter processes. 

‘ Shall your Science/ ^ exclaims he, ‘ proceed in the 
small chink-lighted, or even oil-lighted, underground work- 
shop of Logic alone ; and man’s mind become an Arith- 
metical Mill, whereof Memory is the Hopper,^ and mere 
Tables of Sines and Tangents, Codification, and Treatises 
of what you call Political Economy, are the Meal ? And 
what is that Science, which the scientific head alone, were 
it screwed off, and (like the Doctor’s in the Arabian Tale 
set in a basin to keep it alive, could prosecute without 
shadow of a heart, — but one other of the mechanical and 
menial handicrafts, for which the Scientific Head (having a 
Soul in it) is too noble an organ ? I mean that Thought 
without Reverence is barren, perhaps poisonous ; at best, 
dies like cookery with the day that called it forth ; does not 
live, like sowing, in successive tilths and wider-spreading 
harvests, bringing food and plenteous increase to all Time.’ 

In such wise does Teufelsdrockh deal hits, harder or 
softer, according to ability; yet ever, as we would fain 
persuade ourselves, with charitable intent. Above all,. that 
class of * Logic -choppers, and treble-pipe Scoffers, and 
professed Enemies to Wonder; who, in these days, so 
numerously patrol as night-constables about the Mechanics’ 
Institute^ of Science, and cackle, like true Old- Roman 
geese® and goslings round their Capitol, on any alarm, or 
on none ; nay who often, as illuminated Sceptics, walk 
abroad into peaceable society, in full daylight, with rattle 
and lantern, and insist on guiding you and guarding you 

' Shall your Science, etc. With Carlyle’s remarks on Science without 
Reverence or Wonder, compare those of Novalis, quoted in Essays, ii. i8o. 

^ Helper. A wooden funnel through which grain passes into a mill. 

* Doctors in the Arabian Tale. Vide the story of Douban the 
Physician in The Arabian Nights. 

^ Mechanics’ Institute. George Birkheck, M.D. (1776-1841), 
organised the first Mechanics’ Institute in Glasgow in 1823 ; also the 
second, that of London, in 1824, along with Lord Brougham. 

® Old-Roman geese. When Rome was besieged by Brennus the Gaul, 
in the fourth century B.C. , the cackling of the geese of Juno’s temple alarmed 
the garrison and saved the Capitol. Butler’s Iludibras, II. iii. 799. 
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therewith, though the Sun is shining, and the street populous 
with mere justiee-loving men ’ : that whole class is inex- 
pressibly wearisome to him. Hear with what uncommon 
animation he perorates : 

‘ The man who cannot wonder,^ who does not habitually 
wonder (and worship), were lie President of innumerable 
Royal Societies, and carried the whole Mkaniguc Cclesie - 
and HegeVs Philosophy and the epitome of all Laboiatories 
and Observatories with their results, in his single head, — is 
but a Pair of Spectacles behind which there is no ICye. 
Let those who have Eyes look through him, then he may 
be useful. 

‘Thou wilt have no Mystery and Mysticism ; wilt walk 
through thy world by the sunshine of what thou callcst 
Truth, or even by the hand-lamp of what I rail Attoincy- 
Logic; and ^‘explain” all, “account” for all, or believe 
nothing of it? Nay, thou wilt attempt laughter; whoso 
recognises the unfathomable, all-pervading domain ol 
Mystery, which is everywhere under our feet and among 
our hands; to whom the Universe is an Oracle and 
Temple, as well as a Kitchen and Cattle-stall, — he shall be 
a delirious Mystic;^ to him thou, with sniffing charity, 
wilt protrusively proffer thy hand-lamp, and shriek, as one 
injured, when he kicks his foot through it ? — Armer Teufel P 
Doth nof thy cow calve,® doth not thy bull gender ? 1 hoii 

thyself, wert thou not born, wilt thou not die ? “ Lxt)lain 

me all this, or do one of two things : Retire into private 
places with thy foolish cackle ; or, what weic better, give it 
up, and weep, not that the reign of wonder is done, and 


* The man who cannot wonder, etc. Cf, p. 297 ; On Ihrocs, p. C4. 
“An undevout Astronomer is mad” (Young, Night Thoughts, i\. 771)- 

2 M^canique Celeste. V ’uic p. 296, note. 

* Hegel’s Philosophy. Vide p. 57, note. 

^ Mystic. In 1827, after the publication of Carlyles essays on Jrau 
Paul” and the “State of German Literature,” the papers “ took to 
denouncing” the “Mystic School,” i.e. Carlyle. The tenn, as uyd at 
that time, included Kanlists. For Carlyle’s views on “Mysticism, vide 
Essays, I. 59. 

® Armer Teufel ! ‘ ' Poor devil 1 ” 

® Doth not thy cow calve. Cf. Job xxi. 10 , xxxix. i. 
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God’s world all disembellished and prosaic, but that thou 
hitherto art a Dilettante and sandblind Pedant.’ 


CHAPTER XI 

PROSPECTIVE 

Philosophy of Clothes is now to all readers, as we pre- 
dicted it would do, unfolding itself into new boundless 
expansions, of a cloudcapt, almost chimerical aspect, yet 
not without azure loomings in the far distance, and streaks 
as of an Elysian brightness;^ the highly questionable ])ur- 
port and promise of which it is becoming more and more 
important for us to ascertain. Is that a real Elysian 
brightness, cries many a timid wayfarer, or the reflex of 
Pandemonian^ lava? Is it of a truth leading us into 
beatific Asphodel meadows,^ or the yellow-burning marl of 
a Hell-on-Earth ? ^ 

Our Professor, like other Mystics, whether delirious or 
inspired, gives an Editor enough to do. Ever higher and 
dizzier are the heights he leads us to ; more piercing, all- 
comprehending, all-confounding are his views and glances. 
For example, this of Nature being not an Aggregate but a 
Whole : 

‘ Well sang the Hebrew Psalmist : ^ “ If I take the wings 
of the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
universe, God is there.” Thou thyself, O cultivated reader, 
who too probably art no Psalmist, but a Prosaist, knowing 
God only by tradition, knowest thou any corner of the 

^ Elysian brightness. (Ucams from Elysium, the bright abode of 
happy souls after death. Virgil, ^neid, vi. 638-641. 

® Pandemonian. Milton, Paradise Lost, i. 756 ; x. 424. 

® Asphodel meadows. Where the spirits of depaited heroes d\\clt. 
Homer, Odyssey, xi. 539. 

^ Yellow-burning marl of a Hell-on-Earth. Milton, Paradise Lost, 
i. 296. Marl, a clay soil containing carbonate of lime, was dug from pits 
in England as early as the thirteenth century, to be used as manure. 

® Hebrew PsaUnist. Psalm cxxxix. 9. 
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world where at least Force is not ? The drop which thou 
shakest irom thy wet hand, rests not where it falls, but 
tomorrow thou findest it swept away ; already on the wings 
of the North wind, it is nearing the Tropic of Cancer. How 
came it to evaporate, and not lie motionless ? Thinkest 
thou there is aught motionless ; without Force, and utterly 
dead ? 

‘As I rode through the Schwarzwald,^ I said to myself: 
'rhat little fire which glows star-like across the dark-growing 
()inchtcnde) moor, where the sooty smith bends over his 
anvil, and thou hoticst to replace thy lost horse-shoe, — is it 
a detached, separated speck, cut-off from the whole Uni- 
verse ; or indissolubly joined to the whole? Thou fool, 
that smithy-fire was (primarily) kindled at the Sun ; is fed 
by air that circulates from before Noah’s Deluge, from 
beyond the Dogstar;^ therein, with Iron Force, and Coal 
Force, and the far stranger Force of Man, arc cunning 
affinities and battles and victories of Force brought about ; 
it is a little ganglion, or nervous centre, in the great vital 
system of Immensity. Call it, if thou wilt, an unconscious 
Altar, kindled on the bosom of the All;^ whose iron sacrifice, 
whose iron smoke and influence reach quite through the 
All ; whose dingy Priest, not by word, yet by brain and 
sinew, preaches forth the mystery of Force ; nay preaches 
forth (exoterically enough) one little tcxtlet from the Cospel 
of Freedom, the Gospel of Man’s Force, commanding, and 
one day to be all-commanding. 

‘ Detached, separated ! ^ I say there is no such separa- 

^ Schwarzwald. 'I'hc Black Forest in Germany. 

Dogstar. Sirius, in the Constellation Canis Major, 123 billion miles 
distant from the earth. Light takes twenty years to travel tlie distance. 

^ Bosom of the All. “How is each so solitary in the wide burial* 
vault of the All ! . . . O Father! where is thy infinite bosom, . . .?” 
(Jean Paul, The Dead Christ. Vide Essays, iii. 57). 

■* Detached, separated! “All men make up numkind, and their 
united tasks the task of mankind” (p. 50). “Sacred philosophies, 
theologies, bodies of Science, recorded heroisms . . . liave all been 
amassed by little and little. . . . I’oor insigniheant transitory bipeds . . . 
have ant- wise accumulated them all.” These and similar passages should 
be read as militating against the extreme doctrine of Hero- Worship which 
Carlyle occasionally adopted. 

s 
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tion : nothing hitherto was ever stranded, cast aside ; hut 
all, were it only a withered leaf, works together with all ; is 
borne forward on the bottomless, shoreless flood of Action, 
and lives through perpetual metamorphoses. The withered 
leaf is not dead and lost, there are Forces in it and around 
it, though working in inverse order ; else how could it rot 2 ^ 
Despise not the rag from which man makes Paper, or the 
litter from which the earth makes Corn. Rightly viewed 
1.0 meanest object is insignificant; all objects are as windows, 
through which the philosophic eye looks into Infinitude 
itself.’ 

Again, leaving that wondrous Schwarzwald Smithy-Altar, 
what vacant, high-sailing air-ships are these, and whither 
will they sail with us? 

‘ All visible things are emblems ; what thou seest is not 
there on its own account ; strictly taken, is not tliere at all ; 
Matter exists only spiritually, and to represent some Idea, 
and dotty it forth. Hence Clothes, as despicable as we 
think tlicm, are so unspeakably significant. Clothes, from 
the King’s mantle downwards, are emblematic, not of want 
only, but of a manifold cunning Victory over Want. On 
the other hand, all Emblematic things are properly Clothes, 
though t-woven or hand- woven : must not the Imagination 
weave Garments, visible Bodies, wherein the else invisible 
creations and inspirations of our Reason are, like Spirits, 
revealed, and first become all-powerful ; — the rather if, as 
we often sec, the Hand too aid her, and (by wool Clothes or 
otherwise) reveal such even to the outward eye? 

‘ Men arc pro[)erly said to be clothed with Authority, 
clothed with Beauty, with Curses, and the like. Nay, if 
you consider it, what is Man himself, and his whole terres- 
trial Life, but an Emblem ; a Clothing ^ or visible Garment 
for that divine Me of his, cast hither, like a light-particle, 

' EIbo how could it rot ? So Goethe, Wilhelm Meister, vol. I p. 63. 

2' What is Man himself, . . . but ... a Clothing. “What Is 
man himself but a micro-coat, or rather a complete suit of clothes with all 
its trimmings ? ... Is not religicwi a cloak, honesty a pair of shoes, . . . 
self-love a surtout, vanity a shirt, and conscience a p.air of breeches?” 
(Swift, Talc of a Tub, sec. ii.). 
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down from Heaven? Thus is he said also to be dotlied 
with a l>ody. 

‘ I-ani^iiagc is called the (larincnt of 'Fhought : however, 
it should ratlier be, Language is the Flesh-Garment, the 
body, of Thought. I said that Imagination wove this 
Flesh-Garment ; and does not she ? Metaphors are her 
stuff: examine Language; what, if you except some few 
inimitive elements (of natural sound), what is it all hut 
Metaphors, recognised as such, or no longer recognised ; 
still lluid and florid, or now solid-grown and colourless ? 
If those same primitive elements are the osseous fixtures^ 
in the Flesh-Garment, Language,- — then are Metaphors its 
muscles and tissues and living integuments. An immeta- 
phorical style you shall in vain seek for: is not your very 
Atte7itiofi a Strctchin^^-tol- I'he difference lies here: some 
styles arc lean, adust, wiry, the muscle itself seems osseous ; 
some are even quite pallid, hunger-bitten and dead-looking ; 
while others again glow in the Hush of health and vigorous 
self growth, sometimes (as in my own case) not without an 
a[)oplectic tendency. Moreover, there are sham Metaphors, 
which overhanging that same d'hought’s-Lody (best naked), 
and deceptively bedizening, or bolstering it out, may be called 
its Lise stuffings, superfliious show-cloaks (ru/>Af(hi(c/)y 
and tawdry woollen rags : whereof he that runs and reads 
may gather whole hampers, — and burn them.’ 

Than which paragraph on Metaphors did the reader 
ever chance to see a more surprisingly metaphorical ? How- 
ever, that is not our chief grievance; the Professor con- 
tinues : 

‘Why multiply instances? It is written,-^ the Heavens 

^ Osseous fixtures. Cf. Languag": is “fossil poetry” and “fossil 
history” (Trench, On the Study of H^'ords). 

“ In order to get the full sense of a word, wc should first present to our 
minds the visual image that forms its primary meaning. . . I'hero are 
cases, in which more knowledge of more value may be conveyed by the 
history of a roord, than by the history of a campaign ” (Coleridge). 

- Attention (Lat, ) ad-tendo, to stretch the neck towards. 

^ It is written. Goethe's method of scriptural quotation ; “ Geschrie- 
ben steht ' (from Matt. iv. 4). 
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and the Earth shall fade away like a Vesture;^ which 
indeed they are : the Time-vesture of the Eternal. What- 
soever sensibly exists, whatsoever represents Spirit to Spirit, 
is properly a Clothing, a suit of Raiment, put on lor a 
season, and to be laid off. Thus in this one pregnant 
subject of Clothes, rightly understood, is included all that 
men have thought, dreamed, done, and been : the whole 
External Universe and what it holds is but Clothing;^ and 
the essence of all Science lies in the Philosophy of 
Clothes.' 

Towaids these dim inrinitely-exj)anded regions, close- 
bordering on the impalpable Inane, it is not without appre- 
hension, and perpetual difficulties, that the Editor sees 
himself journeying and struggling. Till lately a cheerful 
daystar of hope hung before him, in the expected Aid ol 
Hofrath Heuschrecke which daystar, however, melts now, 
not into the red of morning, but into a vague, gray half-light, 
uncertain whether dawn of day or dusk of utter darkness. 
For' the last week, these so-called Biographical Documents 
arc in his hand. By the kindness of a Scottish Hamburg 
Merchant,^ whose name, known to the whole mercantile world, 
he must not mention ; but whose honourable courtesy, now 
and often before spontaneously manifested to him, a mere 
literary stranger, he cannot soon forget, — the bulky Weiss- 
nichtwo Packet, with all its Customhouse seals, 'foreign 
hieroglyphs, and miscellaneous tokens of Travel, arrived 
here in perfect safety, and free of cost. The reader shall 
now fancy with what hot haste it was broken up, with what 
breathless expectation glanced over ; and, alas, with what 
unquiet disappointment it has, since then, been often thrown 
down, and again taken up. 

^ The Heavens and the Earth shall fade away . . . Vesture. 

Psulni cii. 26 ; Heb. i. 12. 

* The whole External Universe ... is but Clothing. “ They held 
the Universe to l>e a large suit of clothes" (Swift, Tale of a Tub, sec, ii. ). 

* Hofrath Heuschrecke, p. 54, note. 

* Scottish Hamburg Merchant. A friendly stranger at Haniburg 
(probably a correspondent of Mr. Sjwan of Kirkcaldy), who had foi warded 
packages to and from Weimar, and to whom Carlyle afterwards sent a 
copy of Teufchdrdckh. Perhaps one of the Messrs. Parish at Hamburg. 
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Hofrath Heuschrecke, in a too long-winded Letter, full 
of compliments, Weissnichtwo politics, dinners, dining re- 
partees, and other ephemeral trivialities, proceeds to remind 
us of what we knew well already : that however it may be 
with Metaphysics, and other abstract Science originating in 
the Head ( Verstand) alone, no Life-Philosophy {Lebens- 
phi/osop/ite), such as this of Clothes pretends to be, which 
originates equally in the Character and equally 

speaks thereto, can attain its significance till the Character 
itself is known and seen; ‘till the Author’s View of the 
World {IVeltansiiht)^ and how he actively and passively 
came by such view, are clear: in short till a Biograpliy of 
him has been philosophico-poetically written, and philo- 
sophico-poetically read.’ ‘ Nay,’ adds lie, ‘ were the specu- 
lative scientific Truth even known, you still, in this in- 
quiring age, ask yourself, Whence came it, and Why, and 
How? — and rest not, till, if no better may be. Fancy have 
shaped-out an answer; and either in the authentic linea- 
ments of Fact, or the forged ones of Fiction, a complete 
picture and Genetical History of the Man and his spiritual 
Endeavour lies before you. But why,’ says the Hofrath, 
and indeed say we, ‘ do I dilate on the uses of our Teufels- 
drockh’s Biograjihy ? The great Herr Minister von Goethe ' 
has penetratingly remarked that “ Man is properly the only 
objeetThat interests man” thus 1 too have noted, that in 
Weissnichtwo our whole conversation is little or nothing 
else but Biography or Auto-Biograi)hy ; ever humano-anec- 
dotical {i7ienschlich-a?iekdoiiscJi), Biography is by nature the 
most universally profitable, universally pleasant of all things : 
especially Biography of distinguished individuals.^ 

‘ By this time, mein Verehrtestet' (my Most Esteemed),’ 
continues he, with an eloquence which, unless the words be 
purloined from Teufelsdrockh, or some trick of his, as we 

^ Goethe, J. Wolfgang von (1749-1832), the German poet, novelist, 
and scientist. V^ide Introduction. 

^ '‘Man is properly the only object, . . . man.” Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister, vol. i. p. 85. " 

^ Biography of diatinguished individuals. Cf. Essays, iv. 51 ; 
vi. 21. 
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suspect, is well-nigh unaccountable, * by this time you are 
fairly plunged {veriieft) in that mighty forest of Clothes- 
Philosophy ; and looking round, as all readers do, with 
astonishment enough. Such portions and passages as you 
have already mastered, and brought to paper, could not but 
awaken a strange curiosity touching the mind they issued 
from ; the perhaps unparalleled psychical mechanism, which 
manufactured such matter, and emitted it to the light of 
dtiy. Had Teiifelsdrdckh also a father and mother ; did 
he, at one time, wear drivel-bibs, and live on spoon-meat ? 
Did he ever, in rapture and tears, clasp a friend’s bosom to 
his ; looks he also wistfully into the long burial-aisle of the 
Past,^ where only winds, and their low harsh moan, give 
inarticulate answer ? Has he fought duels ; — good Heaven ! 
how did he comport himself when in Love? By what 
singular stair-steps, in short, and subterranean passages, and 
sloughs of Despair,- and steep Pisgah ^ hills, has he reached 
this wonderful prophetic Hebron^ (a true Old-Clothes 
Jevvry)^ where he now dwells? 

‘To all these natural questions the voice of public 
History is as yet silent. Certain only that he has been, 
and is, a Pilgrim, and Traveller from a far Country ; more 
or less footsore and travel-soiled ; has parted with road- 
companions ; fallen among thieves, been poisoned by bad 
cookery, blistered with bugbites ; nevertheless, af every 
stage (for they have let him pass), has had the Bill to 
discharge. But the whole particulars of his Route, his 

^ Burial-aisle of the Past. “Catacomb-Necropolis of the Past” 
(Jean Paul). 

Sloughs of Despair. “The name of the Slough was Despond” 
(Bunyan, Pilgrim s Progress). 

Pisgah (H eh.) = /r/ 7 // Dent, xxxiv. i. 

■* Prophetic Hebron. The “essence of all science” seems to I'oufels- 
drockh to be implicitly contained in the Clothes-Philosophy. It is to him 
a spiritual “land of promise," in which he worships as Abram did in 
Hebron. Gen. xiii. 14-18. 

® Old-Clothcs Jewry. 'Phe types and shadows of Old Testament 
History were spiritual “old clothes,” for Pharisaic adherence to which, 
said Carlyle humorously, the Jews are condemned to cry “Ole’ do ! ” in 
the London ” old-clothes Jewry.” Vide p. 281, “ Field Lane,” note. 
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Weather observations,^ the picturesque Sketches he took, 
though all regularly jotted down (in indelible sympathetic- 
ink ^ by an invisible interior Penman), are tlicse nowhere 
forthcoming ? Perhaps quite lost : one other leaf of that 
mighty Volume (of human Memory) left to fly abroad, un- 
printed, unpublished, unbound up, as waste i)aper ; and to 
rot, the sport of rainy winds 

‘ No, verehrtester Herr Tlerausgeber^^ in no wise ! I 
here, by the unexampled favour you stand in with our Sag#, 
send not a Biography only, but an Autobiograi)hy : at least 
the materials for such ; wherefrom, if I misreckon not, your 
perspicacity will draw fullest insight : and so the whole 
Philosophy and Philosopher of Clothes will stand clear to 
the wondering eyes of England, nay thence, through America, 
through Hindostan, and the antipodal New Holland,^ flnally 
conquer {einnehmen) great part of this terrestrial Planet !’ 

And now let the sympathising reader judge of our feeling 
when, in jflace of this same Autobiography with ‘ fullest 
insight,^ we find — Six considerable Paper-Bags,^ carefully 
scaled, and marked successively, in gilt China-ink, with the 
symbols of the Six southern Zodiacal Signs, beginning at 
Libra; in the inside of which sealed Bags lie miscellaneous 
masses of Sheets, and oftener Shreds and Snij)s, written in 

^ Wea-ther-observations. As Smollcit did at Nice, 176.^65. 

^ Sympathetic-Ink. Christianity, Dr. Chalmers liafl said to Carlyle, 
Is “ all written in us already, as in sympathetic ink ; Bible awakens it, and 
you can read ! ” 

^ Sport of rainy winds. Dike Sibylline leaves : 

“ Turbala volent rapidis ludibria ventis.” 

ViKGlL, Ainciii, vi. 75. 

Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, iii. 493. 

^ Verehrtester Herr Herausgeber. “ Most estet'nxMl Mr. Editor." 

® Antipodal New Holland. Australia. 

** Paper-Bags. Vide Introduction. The six Zodiacal Signs nominally 
represent (and at one time were coincident with) the six Zodiacal constella- 
tions through which the Sun’s apparent path lies, as he advances round 
the southern half of the celestial sphere. I’hese six Signs, with the 
Symbols which denote them, are: Jdbra ( Balance) ; Scorpio (Scor- 
pion) Sagittarius (Archer) Caprieornus (Coat) ; Aciuarius 

(Water-bearer) vvv ; Pisces (Fishes) 'I'he Bags seem each to eo\er 

about five years of the hero’s life. 
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Professor Teufelsdrockh’s scarce legible cursw-sch?ifi and 
treating of all imaginable things under the Zodiac and 
above it, but of his own personal history only at rare 
intervals, and then in the most enigmatic manner. 

Whole* fascicles there are, wherein the Professor, or, aa 
he here, speaking in the third person, calls himself, ‘the 
Wanderer,’ ^ is not once named. Then again, amidst what 
seems to be a Metaphysico-theological Disquisition, ‘ De- 
^^ched Thoughts on the Steam-engine,’ or, ‘The continued 
Possibility of Prophecy,’ we shall meet with some quite 
private, not unimpoitant Biographical fact. On certain 
sheets stand Dreams, authentic or not, while the circum- 
jacent waking Actions are omitted. Anecdotes, oftenest 
without date of place or time, fly loosely on separate slips, 
like Sibylline leaves. Interspersed also arc long purely 
Autobiographical delineations ; yet without connexion, 
without recognisable coherence; so unimportant, so super- 
fluously minute, they almost remind us of ‘ P.P. Clerk of 
this Parish.’^ Tims does famine of intelligence alternate 
with waste. Selection, order, appears to be unknown to 
the Professor. In all Bags the same imbroglio ; only 
perhaps in the Bag Capricorn^ and those near it, the con- 
fusion a little worse confounded.^ Close by a rather 
eloquent Oration, ‘On receiving the Doctor’s-Hat, ’ lie 
wash-bills, marked bezahlt (settled). His Travels are indi- 
cated by the Street-Advertisements ® of the various cities he 
has visited ; of which Street- Advertisements, in most living 
tongues, here is perhaps the completest collection extant. 

^ Carsiv-schrift. A small running hand (here, cramped German), as 
distinguished from the formal lettering of ancient manuscripts. Carlyle’s 
own hand was most careful and exact. 

* * The Wanderer.’ In allusion, partly to the “Wanderer ” in Wilhelm 
Afeister*s Travels; partly also, to the adventurous journey of Milton's 
“ wandering” Satan. 

® Sibylline leaves. The Cumoean prophetess wrote the oracle on 
leaves, and deposited these at the door of her cave, for chance winds to 
scatter. Virgil, Aineid, iii. 441-451 ; vi. 74. 

* *P.P. Clerk of this Parish.* Memoirs of P.P., Clerk of this Parish, 
variously attributed to F^ope, Arbutjinot, and Swift. 

" Confusion . . . confounded. Milton, Paradise Lod, ii. 996. 

Street-Advertisements. From Jean Paul. Translations, li. 116. 
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So that if the Clothes-Volume itself was too like a Chaos, 
we have now instead of the solar Luminary that should 
still it, the airy Limbo ^ which by intermixture will f:irther 
volatilise and discompose it 1 As we shall ])crhaps see it 
our duty ultimately to deposit these Six Paper-Bags in the 
British Museum, farther description, and all vituperation of 
them, may be spared. Biography or Autobiography of 
Teufelsdrockh there is, clearly enough, none to be gleaned 
here : at most some sketchy, shadowy fugitive likeness 
him may, by unheard-of efforts, partly of intellect, partly of 
imagination, on the side of Editor and of Reader, rise up 
between them. Only as a gaseous-chaotic Appendix to 
that aqueous-chaotic Volume can the contents of the Six 
Bags hover round us,^ and portions thereof be incorporated 
with our delineation of it. 

Daily and nightly does the Editor sit (with green spec- 
tacles) deciphering these unimaginable Documents from 
their perplexed cursiv-schfift ; collating them with the 
almost equally unimaginable Volume, which stands in 
legible print Over such a universal medley of high and 
low, of hot, cold, moist and dry,^ is he here struggling (by 
union of like with like, which is Method) to build a firm 
Bridge for British travellers. Never perhaj^s since our first 
Bridge-builders, Sin and Death, ^ built that stupendous 
Arch from Hell-gate to the Earth, did any Pontifex,^ or 

^ Airy Limbo, p. 93, note ; and solar Luminary, Milton, Paradise 
Lost, iii, 576. 

Six Bags hover round us. The figure is that of Satan’s journey 
from the realm of Chaos (Milton, Lost, ii. 938 ff.) through tlx; 
{aqueous-chaotic) “fighting elements" and the {gaseous- chaotic) “emjjticr 
waste," towards the " empyreal Heaven." As Satan surveyed the Zodiacal 
constellations {Paradise Lost, iii. 555-560), so Carlyle surveys the Six Bags 
which “ hover round " him. 

® Hot, cold, moist and dry. Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 898. 

* First Bridge-builders, Sin and Death. Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 

1024 ff, ; X. 229-418. 

® Stupendous Arch. “That stupendious bridge" (Milton, Paradi'sc 
Lost, X. 351). As Masson points out, the bridge reached not to “the 
ICarth," but only to the “utmost Orb of this frail World," i.e. the total 
Universe or Cosmos (ii. 1030), from which the way to the <':irth led “ right 
down ’’ “ among these numerous orbs" (x. 397). 

^ Pontifex. '^I’his title was applietl to Roman Magistrates who “de- 
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Pontiff, undertake such a task as the present Editor. For 
in this Arch too, leading, as we humbly presume, far other- 
wards than that grand primeval one, the materials are to 
be fished-up from the weltering deep, and down from the 
simmering air, here one mass, there another, and cunningly 
cemented, while the elements boil beneath : nor is there 
any supernatural force tp do it with ; but simply the Dili- 
gence and feeble thinking Faculty of an English Editor, 
endeavouring to evolve printed Creation out of a German 
printed and written Chaos, wherein, as he shoots to and 
fro in it, gathering, clutching, piecing the Why to the far- 
distant Wherefore, his whole Faculty and Self are like to 
be swallowed up.^ 

Patiently, under these incessant toils and agitations, does 
the Editor, dismissing all anger, see his otherwise robust 
health declining ; some fraction of his allotted natural sleep 
nightly leaving him, and little but an inflamed nervous- 
system 2 to be looked for. What is the use of health, or of 
life, 'if not to do some work therewith? And what work 
nobler than transplanting foreign Thought into the barren 
domestic soil ; except indeed planting 'Thought of your 
own, which the fewest are privileged to do? Wild as it 
looks, this Philosophy of Clothes, can we ever reach its 
real meaning, promises to reveal new-coming Eras, the first 
dim rudiments and already-budding germs of a nobler Era, 
in Universal History. Is not such a prize worth some 
striving? Forward with us, courageous reader; be it 
towards failure, or towards success ! The latter thou 
sharest with us ; the former also is not all our own. 

rived their name from their function, as sacred as it was politically im- 
portant, of conducting the building and demolition of the bridge over tlie 
Tiber. ” 

^ Swallowed up. Like Satan in Chaos. Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 
940/: 

Inflamed nervous-system. " I ne\er could . . . write a book 
. . . without getting decidedly made ill by it” {^Rs<:ay^, vii. 196). “ My 

work needs all to be done with iny nerves in a kind of bla^e ; such a stale of 
of soul and body as would soon it///«me, if not intermitted” [Journal, 1849). 
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In a psychological point of view, it is perhaps questionable 
whether from birth and genealogy, how closely scrutinised 
soever, much insight is to be gained. Nevertheless, as in 
every phenomenon the Beginning remains always the most 
notable moment ; so, with regard to any great man, we rest 
not till, for our scientific profit or not, the whole ciicum- 
stances of his first appearance in this Planet, and what 
manner of Public Entry he made, are with utmost com- 
pleteness rendered manifest. To the Genesis of our 
Clothes-Philosopher, then, be this Idrst Chapter consecrated. 
Unhappily, indeed, he seems to be of quite obscure ex- 
traction ; uncertain, we might almost say, whether of any : 
so that this Genesis of his can properly be nothing but an 
P2xodus (or transit out of Invisibility into Visibility); whereof 
the preliminary portion is nowhere forthcoming. 

‘ In the village of Entepfuhl,’ ^ thus writes he, in the 

^ Entepfuhl (Ger,), DuckpomL Cf. “ Ganderclcugh ” in Scott's Tales 
of my Landlord. I'lie original was, in part, Ecclefechan, in Durnfiies- 
shire, where Carlyle was boin, 4th December 1795. The significance of 
the word Entepfuhl is the mimical gift — a desire to ape the forms and 
movements of others — which exhibits itself in young people, and which 
conducts them like the duck on the pond (“wiedie Ente auf tlern Tcichc ) 
says Goetht , to the future qu.ick-qiiacking of life. / '>4/6’ Goethe s Wilhelm 
Aleisier, vol. hi. p. 130; cf. infra, 165, and Essays, iv. 90. 
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Bag Libra^ on various Papers, which we arrange with diffi- 
culty, ‘dwelt Andreas FutteraP and his wife; childless, in 
still seclusion, and cheerful though now verging towards old 
age. Andreas had been grenadier Sergeant, and even 
regimental Schoolmaster under Frederick the Great but 
now, quitting the halbert and ferule for the spade and 
pruning-hook, cultivated a little Orchard, on the produce of 
which he, Cincinnatus-like,^ lived not without dignity. 
Fruits, the peach, the apple, the grape, with other varieties 
came in their season ; all which Andreas knew how to sell : 
on evenings he smoked largely, or read (as beseemed a 
regimental Schoolmaster), and talked to neighbours that 
would listen about the Victory of Rossbach ; ^ and how 
Fritz the Only {der Emzige) had once with his own royal 
lips spoken to him, had been pleased to say, when Andreas 
as camp-sentinel demanded the pass-word, “ Sc/nveig llund 
(Peace, hound) 1^’ before any of his staff-adjutants could 
answer. Das nen?i^ ich mir einen Konig, There is what I 
call a King,” would Andreas exclaim : “but the smoke of 
Kunersdorf^ was still smarting in his eyes.” 

‘ Gretchen,® the housewife, won like Desdemona^ by the 
deeds rather than the looks of her now veteran Othello, 
lived not in altogether military subordination ; for, as 
Andreas said, “ the womankind will not drill i^ver kan?t die 
IVeiberchen dressire?i) ” : nevertheless she at heart lt)ved him 
both for valour and wisdom ; to her a Prussian grenadier 
Sergeant and Regiment^s Schoolmaster was little other than 

* Andreas FutteraL Cover-Case, i.e. shelter ; or, as Wood suggests, 
“Sword-sheath." Carlyle came of a fighting stock, being descended (it 
was alleged) from the Lords of Torthorwald. Froude, Carlyles Early 
Life, vol. i. chap. i. 

^ Frederick the Great, of Prussia (1712-86), “ Fritz the Only." 

^ Cincinnatus. A Roman who was called from the plough to be made 
r>ictator, and who, after holding that office for a few days, returned to his 
farm, circa 462 RC. 

^ llossbach, in Saxony, where Frederick defeated the French in 1757. 

* Kunersdorf, in Brandenburg, where the Russian and Austrian 
irmies defeated Frederick in 1759. 

® Qretchen (Ger. ), Margaret f the name of Carlyle’s mothei , and ol 
the heroine of Goethe’s Faust. 

" Desdenjoua. Othello, I. iii. 129/, 
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a Cicero and Cid : ^ what you see, yet cannot sec over, is 
as good as infinite. Nay, was not Andreas in very deed a 
man of order, courage, downrightness (Geradheit); ♦hat 
understood Biisching’s^ Geography^ had been in the victory 
of Rossbach, and left for dead in the camisade of Hoch- 
kirch?3 The good Gretchen, for all her fretting, watched 
over him and hovered round him as only a true house- 
mother can : assiduously she cooked and sewed and scoured 
for him \ so that not only his old regimental sword and 
grenadier-cap, but the whole habitation and environment, 
where on pegs of honour they hung, looked ever trim and 
gay: a roomy painted Cottage, embowered in fruit-trees and 
forest-trees, evergreens and honeysuckles ; rising many- 
coloured from amid shaven grass-plots, flowers struggling in 
through the very windows ; under its long projecting eaves 
nothing but garden-tools in methodic piles (to screen them 
from rain), and seats where, especially on summer nights, a 
King might have wished to sit and smoke, and call it his. 
Such a Bauergiit had Gretchen given her veteran ; 

whose sinewy arms, and long-disused gardening talent, had 
made it what you saw. 

‘ Into this umbrageous Man’s-nest, one meek yellow 
evening or dusk, when the Sun, hidden indeed from terres- 
trial Entepfuhl, did nevertheless journey visible and radiant 
along the celestial Balance {Ltbra)P it was that a Stranger 
of reverend aspect entered ; and, with grave salutation, 
stood before the two rather astonished housemates. He 
was close-muftled in a wide mantle ; which without farther 
parley unfolding, he deposited therefrom what seemed some 
Basket, overhung with green Persian silk ; saying only : Ihr 

^ Cicero and Cid. Examples of “ wLsdonv " and "valour.” Cicero, 
illustrious Roman orator, born 106 b . c . Cid (—Said) Campeador (/.on/ 
Champion), the popular title of a .Spanish hero of the eleventh century. 

^ Blisching, A. F. A German atuhor, celebrated as the compiler of 
the first relatively complete and accurate Geography of Europe (8 vols. 
Hamburg, 1754-59). Carlyle consulted it. 

^ Hochkirch (or Hochkirchen) ia Saxony, where the Austrians 
defeated J^Vederick in 1758. 

■* Libra. The sun is in this sign 23rd Se]:)lcmber to 23rd October. 
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lieben Leutc^ hkr bringe ein unschatzbarcs Ver/ei/ien : nehnit 
es in alien Acht, sorgfiiltigst beniitzt es : mil hohein Lolui^ 
ode?' wohl viit sclnvenen Zinsen^ winf s eiust ziiriiclgefordcrf. 
“ Ciood Christian people, here lies for you an invaluable 
Loan ; take all heed thereof, in all carefulness employ it : 
with high recompense, or else with heavy penalty, will it 
one day be required back.” Uttering which singular words, 
in a clear, bell-like, forever memorable tone, the Stranger 
^gracefully withdrew ; and before Andreas or his wife, gazing 
in expectant wonder, had time to fashion either question or 
answer, was clean gone. Neither out of doors could aught 
of him be seen or heard ; he had vanished in the thicLets, 
in the dusk ; the Orchard-gate stood quietly closed : the 
Stranger was gone once and always. So sudden had the 
whole transaction been, in the autumn stillness and twilight, 
so gentle, noiseless, that the Futterals could have fancied it 
all a trick of Imagination, or some visit from an authentic 
S[)irit. Only that the green-silk Basket, such as neither 
Imagination nor authentic Spirits are wont to carry, still 
stood visible and tangible on their little parlour-table. To- 
wards this the astonished couple, now with lit candle, hastily 
turned their attention. Lifting the green veil, to see what 
invaluable it hid, they descried there, amid down and rich 
white wrappages, no Pitt Diamond^ or Hapsburg Regalia, ^ 
but, in the softest sleep, a little red-coloured Infant I Beside 
it, lay a roll of gold Friedrichs,*^ the exact amount of which 
was never publicly known ; also a Taufschein (baptismal 
certificate), wherein unfortunately nothing but the Name 
was decipherable ; other document or indication none 
whatever. 

‘To wonder and conjecture was unavailing, then and 
always thenceforth. Nowhere in Ente[)fuhl, on the morrow 

^ Pitt Diamond, or Regent Diamond, brought from India by Thomas 
Pitt, Governor of Madras, and grandfather of the first and great Earl of 
Chatham. It was sold to the King of France for ^130,000. 

Hapsburg Regalia. Hapsburg, or Habsburg, is the family name ot 
the Imperial Family of Austria. 

^ Gold Friedrichs. Friedrichsd’or {sic), a Prussian gold coin, origin- 
ally worth about fifteen shillings ; nearly seventeen shillings in 1830-31. 
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or next day, did tidings transpiie of any such figure as the 
Stranger ; nor could the Traveller, who had passed through 
the neighbouring Town in coach -and -four, he connected 
with this Apparition, ex('Ci)t in the way of gratuitous surmise. 
Meanwhile, for Andreas and his wife, the grand practical pro- 
blem was : What to do with this little sleeping red-coloured 
Infant? Amid amazements and curiosities, which had to 
die away without external satisfying, they resolved, as in 
stK'h circumstances charitable prudent people needs must, 
(jn nursing it, though with spoon-meat, into whiteness, and 
if possible into manhood. The Heavens smiled on their 
endeavour : thus has that same mysterious Individual ever 
since had a status for himself in this visible Universe, some 
modicum of victual and lodging and parade ground ; and 
now expanded in bulk, faculty and knowledge of good and 
evil, he, as Herr I)io(;enes Teufelsdrockh, professes or 
is ready to profess, [lerhaps not altogether without effect, in 
the new University of Weissnichtwo,^ the new Science of 
Things in (General. ’ 

Our Philoso[)her declares here, as indeed we should 
think he well might, that these facts, first communicated, by 
the good Gretchen Tutteral, in his twelfth year, ‘ produced 
on the boyish heart and fancy a quite indelible impression. 
Who this reverend Personage,’ he says, ‘ that glided into 
the Orcl«.rd Cottage when the Sun was in Libra, and then, 
as on spirit’s wings, glided out again, might be? An in- 
expressible desire, full of love and of sadness, has often 
since struggled within me to sha[)e an answer. Ever, in my 
distresses and my loneliness, has Fantasy turned, full of 
longing (sehnsuchtsvoll')^ to that unknown bather, who per- 
haps far from me, perhaps near, either way invisible, might 
have taken me to his paternal bosom, there to lie screened 
from many a woe. 'I'hou beloved bather, dost thou still, 
shut out from me only by thin penetrable curtains of earthly 
Space, wend to and fro among the crowd of the living ? 
Or art thou hidden by those far thicker curtains of the 
Everlasting Night, or rather of tl*e Everlasting Day, through 
^ Univer.sity of Weissnichtwo, p. 61, note. 
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which my mortal eye and outstretched arms need not strne 
to reach? Alas, I know not, and in vain vex myself to 
know. More than once, heart-deluded, have I taken for 
thee this and the other noble-looking Stranger ; and ap- 
proached him wistfully, with infinite regard ; but he too had 
to repel me, he too was not thou. 

‘And yet, O Man born of Woman,’ cries the Auto- 
biographer, with one of his sudden whirls, ‘wherein is my 
case peculiar? Hadst thou, any more than I, a Father 
whom thou knowest? The Andreas and Grctchen, or the 
Adam and Eve, who led thee into Life, and for a time 
suckled and pap-fed thee there, whom thou namest Father 
and Mother; these were, like mine, but thy nursing-father 
and nursing-mother : thy true Beginning and Father is in 
Heaven, whom with the bodily eye thou shalt never behold, 
but only with the spiritual.’ 

‘The little green veil,’ adds he, among much similar 
moralising, and embroiled discoursing, ‘I yet keep; still 
more insei)arably the Name, Diogenes Tcufclsdrockh. From 
the veil can nothing be inferred : a piece of now quite 
faded Persian silk, like thousands of others. On the Name 
I have many times meditated and conjectured ; but neither 
in this lay there any clue. That it was my unknown 
Father’s name I must hesitate to believe. To no purpose 
have I searched through all the Herald’s Books,* in and 
without the German Empire, and through all manner of 
Subscriber-Lists {Prd?tumera?it€ft), Militia-Rolls, and other 
Name-catalogues ; extraordinary names as we have in Ger- 
man)r, the name Teufelsdrockh, except as appended to my 
own person, nowhere occurs. Again, what may the un- 
christian rather than Christian “ Diogenes ” ^ mean ? Did 
that reverend Basket-bearer intend, by such designation, to 
shadow-forth my future destiny, or his own present malign 
humour? Perhaps the latter, perhaps both. Thou ill- 

^ Diogenes {God-born) : the name of the Greek Cynic philosopher of 
the fourth century B. c. , who was saiU to live in a tub, practising seclusion and 
self-mortification, and was celebrated for his inn.perturbable self-possession 
and sarcastic wit. 
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starred I’arcnt, wlio like an Ostrich hadst to leave thy ill- 
starred offsiaing to be hatched into self-siip[)ort by the 
mere sky-innuences of Chance, can thy pilgrimage have 
been a smooth one? Beset by IVlisfortiine thou doubtless 
hast been ; or indeed by the worst figure of Misfortune, by 
Misconduct. Often have I hincicd how, in thy hard life- 
battle, thou wert shot at, and slung at, wounded, hand- 
fettered, hamstrung, browbeaten and bedevilled by the 
'I'ime-Spirit (Zeif^^eist) in thyself and others, till the good 
soul first given thee was seared into grim rage ; and thou 
hadst nothing for it but to leave in me an indignant appeal 
to the Future, and living speaking Brotest against the Devil, 
as that same Spirit not of the 'Time only, but of Time 
itself, is well named ! Which Appeal and Protest, may 1 
now modestly add, was not perhai)s (piite lost in air. 

‘ h'or indeed, as Walter Shandy^ often insisted, there is 
much, nay almost all, in Names. The Name is the earliest 
Carment you wraj) round the earth \isiting Mi:; to which 
it thenceforth cleaves, more tenaciously (for there are 
Names that have lasted nigh thirty centuries) than the very 
skin. And now from without, what mystic influences does 
it not send inwards, even to the centre ; especially in those 
plastic first-times, when the whole soul is yet infantine, soft, 
and the invisible seedgrain will grow to be an all over- 
shadowing tree ! Names ? Could I unfold the influence 
of Names, which are the most important of all Clothings, I 
were a second greater Trismegistus.'^ Not only all common 
S[)eech, but Science, Poetry itself is no other, if thou con- 
sider it, than a right Nami?ig. Adam’s first task was giving 
names to natural Appearances : what is ours still but a 
continuation of the same; be the Ap[)earanccs exotic-vege- 
table, organic, mechanic, stars, or starry movements (as in 
Science) ; or (as in Poetry) passions, virtues, calamities, 

^ Walter Shandy, i.e. 'I'risiram's father. I'ide Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy, vol. i. chap, ,\ix. and • Slawkenber^ius’s Tale,’ in vol. iv. 

^ TrismegistUB {TkriiX’-p-fafcsi) : a name applied to the JCgyptian 
Hermes, who was regarded as the inventor of the ali)habel ;uid god of 
science. 


9 
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Ood-attributes, Gods? — In a very plain sense tlie Proverb 
says, Call one a thief^ and he will steal ; in an almost similar 
sense may we not perhaps say, Call one Diogenes Teujels- 
drockh, and he will open the Philosophy of Clothes ? ’ 

‘ Meanwhile the incipient Diogenes, like others, all 
ignorant of his Why, ,his How or Whereabout, was opening 
his eyes to the kind Light; sprawling-out his ten fingers 
and toes; listening, tasting, feeling; in a word, by all his 
Five Senses, still more by his Sixth Sense of Hunger, and 
a whole infinitude of inward, spiritual, half-awakened Senses, 
endeavouring daily to acquire for himself some knowledge 
of this strange Universe where he had arrived, be his task 
therein what it might. Infinite was his progress ; thus in 
some fifteen months, he could perform the miracle of — 
Speech 1 To breed a fresh Soul, is it not like brooding a 
fresh (celestial) Egg ; wherein as yet all is formless, power- 
less ; yet by degrees organic elements and fibres shoot 
tlirough the watery albumen ; and out of vague Sensation 
grows Thought, grows Fantasy and Force, and we have 
Philosophies, Dynasties, nay Poetries and Religions ! 

‘Young Diogenes, or rather young Gneschen, for by 
such diminutive had they in their fondness named him, 
travelled forward to those high consummations, by quick 
yet easy stages. The Futterals, to avoid vain talk, and 
moreover keep the roll of gold Friedrichs safe, gave-out 
that he was a grand-nephew ; the orphan of some sister’s 
daughter, suddenly deceased, in Andreas’s distant Prussian 
birthland ; of whom, as of her indigent sorrowing widower, 
little enough was known at Entepfuhl. Heedless of all 
which, the Nurseling took to his spoon-meat, and throve. 
I have heard him noted as a still infant, that kept his mind 
much to himself ; above all, that seldom or never cried.^ 
He already felt that time was precious ; that he had other 
work cut-out for him than whimpering.’ 

^ Never cried. Carlyle wept often (p. 146) in his childhood ; perhaps 
he here means to say he did not ‘ girn ’ or complain. 
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Such, after utiuost j)ainful search and collation auiotig 
these niisccllaneous Paper-masses, is all the notice we can 
gather of Herr Teufelsdrdt kh’s genealogy. More impeifect, 
more enigmatic it can seem to few readers than to us. 'Phe 
Professor, in whom truly we more and more discern a 
<'ertain satirical turn, and deep under-currents of roguish 
whim, for the present stands pledged in honour, so we will 
not doubt him : but seems it not conceivable that, by the 
‘ good Gretchen P'utteral,’ or some other [)erhaps interested 
party, he has himself been deceived ? Should these sheets, 
translated or not, ever reach the lOntepfulil Circulating 
Library, some cultivated native of that district might feel 
called to afford explanation. Nay, since Books, like in- 
visible scouts, ])ermeate the whole habitable globe, and 
'I'imbucloo itself is not safe from British Literature, may 
not some Copy fmd out even the mysterious basket-bearing 
Stranger, who in a state of extreme senility [)crhaps still 
exists ; and gently force even him to disclose himself ; to 
claim openly a son, in whom any hither may feel [)ricle ? 


CHAPd'ER II 


lOYI Lie 

‘ Happy season of Childhood ! ’ exclaims d'eufelsdrockh : 
‘ Kind Nature, that art to all a bountiful mother ; that 
visitest the i^oor man’s hut with auroral radiance ; and for 
thy Nurseling hast provided a soft swathing of Love and 
infinite Hope, wherein he waxes and slumbers, dam'cd- 
round {m)i<^aukelt) by sweetest Dreams ! If tlie paternal 
Cottage still shuts us in, its roof still screens us ; with a 
Father we have as yet a prophet, [iriest and king, and an 
Obedience that makes us free. 'Phe young spirit has 
awakened out of Eternity, and knows not what we mean by 
'Pime ; as yet Time is no fast-hurrying stream, but a sport- 
ful sunlit ocean ; ^ years to the child are as ages : ah ! the 
* Sunliw ocean. So Jean Ttu Dead Christ. Essays, iii. 55. 
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secret of Vicissitude, of that slower or (Quicker decay and 
ceaseless down-rushing of the universal World-fabric, from 
the granite mountain to the man or day-moth,^ is yet un- 
known ; and in a motionless Universe, we taste, what after- 
wards in this quick-whirling Universe is forever denied us, 
the balm of Rest. Sleep on, thou fair Child, for thy long 
rough journey is at hand ! A little while, and thou too 
shalt sleep no more, but thy very dreams shall be mimic 
battles;^ thou too, with old Arnauld,^ wilt have to say in 
stern patience : “ Rest ? Rest ? Shall I not have all Isternity 
to rest in?” Celestial Nepenthe!^ thougli a Pyrrhus^ 
conquer empires, and an Alexander^ sack the world, he 
finds thee not ; and thou hast once fallen gently, of thy own 
accord, on the eyelids, on the heart of every mother’s child. 
For as yet, slee[) and waking are one : the fair Life-garden 
rustles infinite around, and everywhere is dewy fragiance, 
and the budding of Hope ; which budding, if in youth, too 
frostnipt, it grow to flowers, will in manhood yield no fruit, 
btit a prickly, bitter-rinded stone-fruit, of which the fewest 
can find the kernel.’ 

In such rose-coloured light does our Professor, as Poets 
are wont, look back on his childhood ; the historical details 
of which (to say nothing of much other vague oratorical 
matter) he accordingly dwells on with an almost wearisome 
minuteness. We hear of Entepfuhl standing ‘in trustful 
derangement ’ among the woody slopes ; the paternal 
Orchard flanking it as extreme outpost from below; the 

^ Bay-znoth. A frequent expression in Jean Paul. Translation ii. 
164. 

^ Mimic battles. Jean Paul had said: "Luther’s prose is a half- 
battle. ” 

^ Amauld, Antoine (1612-94), a French theological and philosophi- 
cal writer of the Port Royal school. His friend Nicole expiessed dislike 
of the endless controversies in which Arnauld engaged, and was answered 
in ;he remark quoted. 

* Nepenthe, a pain-rcUcvinsi drug. Milton, Comus, 675 ; from 
Homer, Odyssey, iv, 221. 

® Pyrrhus, King of Fpirus, a f.inious Greek warrior, who twice de* 
feated the Romans, third century B.c. 

® Alexander, p. 305, note. 
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little Kuhbach ^ gushing kindly by, among bccch-rows, 
through river after river, into the Donau,^ into the Black 
Sea, into the Atmosphere and Universe; and how ‘the 
brave old Linden,’ stretching like a parasol of twenty ells 
in radius, overtopping all other rows and clumps, towered- 
u[) from the central ^ Campus ALariius ^ of the 

Village, like its Sacred 'I'rec ; and how the old men sat 
talking under its shadow (Gneschen often greedily listening), 
and the wearied labourers reclined, and the unwearied 
children sported, and the young men and maidens often 
danced to flute-music. ‘ Cilorioiis summer twilights,’ cries 
Teufelsdrockh, ‘ when the Sun, like a proud Conqueror and 
Imperial 'Taskmaster, turned his back, with his gold-purj)lc 
emblazonry, and all his fireclad body-guard (of Prismatic 
Odours) ; and the tired brickmakers of this clay Earth 
might steal a little frolic, and those few meek Stars would 
not tell of them ! ’ 

d'hen we have long details of the \Vci7iIese7i (Vintage), 
the liarvest-Home, Christmas, and so forth ; with a whole 
cycle of the Kntepfuhl Children’s-games, differijig apparently 
by mere superficial shades from those of other countries. 
Concerning all which, we shall here, for obvious reasons, 
say nothing. What cares the world for our as yet miniature 
Philosopher’s achievements under that ‘brave old Linden’? 
Or even where is the use of such practical rcllections as the 
following? ‘In all the sports of Children, were it only in 
their wanton breakages and defacements, you shall discern 
a creative instinct \schaffe?id€7i Triell) : the Mankin feels 
that he is a born Man, that his vocation is to work. 'The 
choicest present you can make him is a Tool ; be it knife 


^ Kuhbach {Coivbrook). A burn fle -ved clown the; centre of ihe single 
strc.'ct that lonned Ktxlefcch.an, .and its margin showed traces of the beech 
and ash trees which formerly fringed it. d he greater p.art of its course 
was covered over by Dr. Arnott (Najx)leon’s medical attendant at St. 
Helena), whose grave is in the Parish churchyard, (Wylie.) 

Donau. Uamibe ; here (if we as.sume I''ntC|)fuhl to be licclefechan) 
put for the Annan. " Dan.aw,’' Milton, Paradise Losf^ i. 353. 

^ Agora (Greek), the market-place. 

^ Campus Martius. Field of Mars : the place of a.s.sembly at Rome. 
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or pen-gun, for construction or for destruction ; either way 
it is for Work, for Change. In gregarious sports of skill or 
strength, the Boy trains himself to Cooperation, for war or 
peace, as govcMnor or governed : the little Maid again, 
provident of her domestic destiny, takes with preference to 
Dolls.’ 

Perhaps, however,, we may give this anecdote, con- 
sidering who it is that relates it : ‘ My first short-clothes 
•were of yellow serge; or rather, I should say, my first 
short-cloth, for the vesture was one and indivisible, reaching 
from neck to ankle, a mere body with four limbs : of whic h 
fashion how little could I then divine the architectural, how 
much less the moral significance ! ’ 

More graceful is the following little picture:^ ‘On fine 
evenings I was wont to carry-forth my supper (bread-crumb 
boiled in milk), and eat it out-of-doors. On the coping of 
the Orchard-wall, which I could reach by climbing, or still 
more easily if Father Andreas would set-up the pruning- 
la'dder, my porringer ^ was placed: there, many a sunset, 
have I, looking at the distant western Mountains, con- 
sumed, not without relish, my evening meal. Those hues 
of gold and azure, that hush of World’s expectation as Day 
died, were still a Hebrew Speech for me; neveitheless I 
was looking at the fair illuminated Letters, and had an eye 
for their gilding.’ 

With ‘ the little one’s friendship for cattle and poultry ’ 
we shall not much intermeddle. It may be that hereby 
he acquired a ‘certain deeper sympathy with animated 
Nature ’ : but when, we would ask, saw any man, in a 
collection of Biographical Documents, such a piece as 
this : * Impressive enough {bcdeutungsvoll) was it to hear, 
in early morning, the Swineherd’s horn ; and know that so 
many hungry happy quadrupeds were, on all sides, starting 
in hot haste to join him, for breakfast on the Heath. Or 

^ Little picture. Perhaps suggested by the story of the boy ScliillfT 
watching the lightning. Carlyle’^ (/".SV/r/V/tr, pp. 5, 189. 

- Porringer. A small dish for porridge. A recollection, probably, 
as Professor Masson suggests, of Wordsworth’s " We are Seven.” 
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to see them at eventide, all marching-in again, with short 
squeak, almost in military order ; and each, topographically 
correct, trotting-off in succession to the right or left, through 
its own lane, to its own dwelling ; till old Kunz,^ at the 
Village-head, now left alone, blew his last blast, and retired 
for the night. We are wont to love the Hog chiefly in the 
form of Ham ; yet did not these bristly thick-skinned beings 
here manifest intelligence, perhaps humour of character ; at 
any rate, a touching, trustful siibmissiveness to Man, — who, 
were he but a Swineherd, in darned gabardine," and leather 
breeches more resembling slate or discoloured-tin bieeches, 
is still the Hierarch of this lower w^orld ? ^ 

It is maintained, by Helvetius^ and his set, that an 
infant of genius is quite the same as any other infant, only 
that certain surprisingly favourable influences accompany 
him through life, especially through childhood, and expand 
him, while others lie closefolded and continue dunces. 
Herein, say they, consists the whole difference between an 
inspired Prophet and a double-barrelled Game-preserver : ^ 
the inner man of the one has been fostered into generous 
development ; that of the other, crushed-down perhaps by 
vigour of animal dige.stion, and the like, has exuded and 
evaporated, or at best sleeps now irrcsuscitably stagnant at 
the bottom of his stomach. ‘With which oi)inion,’ cries 
Teufelsdrockh, ‘I should as soon agree as with this other, 
that an acorn might, by favourable or unfavouiabic influ- 
ences of soil and climate, be nursed into a cabbage, or the 
cabbage-seed into an oak.® 

‘ Nevertheless,^ continues he, ‘ I too acknowledge the 

' Kunz. Conrad. 

^ Gabardine. A loose upper garment : like that of the Swineherd, 
Gurth, in Ivanhoe. 

^ Helvetius, the Swiss litterateur (born in Paris 1715, died 1771), 
author of De V Homme, de ses FaculUs, et de son Education , and of the 
more celebrated work, De I’ Esprit. According to flelvctms, Intellect is 
Feeling developed by the conditions of its material and social environment. 

^ Game -preserver, p. 271, note. 

® Cabbage-seed into an oak. '* No ‘ preesiablished harmony ' existed 
between the clay soil of Mossgiel and the empyrean soul of Robert Burns 
[Essays, u. 31); On Heroes, pp. ii, 12. 
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all-biit omnipotence of early culture and nurture : hereby 
we have either a doddered dwarf bush, or a high-towering, 
wide-shadowing tree ; either a sick yellow cabbage, or an 
edible luxuriant green one. Of a truth, it is the duty of all 
men, especially of all philosophers, to note -down with 
accuracy the characteristic circumstances of their I'.duca- 
tion, what furthered, , what hindered, what in any way 
modified it : to which duty, nowadays so pressing for many 
A German Autobiographer, I also zealously address myself.’ 
— 'i'hou rogue ! Is it by short-clothes of yellow serge, 
and swineherd horns, that an infant of genius is educated? 
And yet, as usual, it ever remains doubtful whether he is 
laughing in his sleeve at these Autobiographical times of 
ours, or writing from the abundance of his own fond inepti- 
tude. For he continues: ‘If among the ever-streaming 
currents of Sights, Hearings, Feelings for Pain or Pleasure, 
whereby, as in a Magic Hall,^ young Gneschen went about 
environed, I might venture to select and specify, pcrhajis 
th(?se following were also of the number ; 

‘ Doubtless, as childish sports call forth Intellect, Activity, 
so the young creature’s Imagination was stirred up, and a 
Historical tendency given him by the narrative habits ^ of 
Father Andreas ; who, with his battle-reminiscences, and 
gray austere yet hearty patriarchal aspect, could not but 
appear another Ulysses and “ much - enduring 'Man.”^ 
liagerly I hung upon his tales, when listening neighbours 
enlivened the hearth ; from these perils and these travels, 
wild and far almost as Hades itself, a dim world of Adven- 
ture expanded itself within me. Incalculable also was the 
knowledge I acquired in standing by the Old Men under 
the Linden-tree : the whole of Immensity was yet new to 
me ; and had not these reverend seniors, talkative enough, 

^ Magic Hall. A hall of convex and concave mirrors. Essays, \\\. 11^. 

^ l^arrative habits. An allusion probably to the grandfather, 'I homas 
Carlyle (died i8o6), who had seen the Highlanders in 1745, who read 
Anson’s Voyages and the Arabian Nights, 'riiere was also the old Sea- 
Captain, Francis Carlyle (died 1803). 

* Ulysses and “ much - enduring man.” TroXerXas hio% ’ 05 i/o-(reu$ 
t^Odyssey^ vi. x). 
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been employed in partial surveys thereof for nigh fourscore 
years ? With amazement I began to discover that Entep- 
fuhl stood in the middle of a Country, of a World ; that 
there was such a thing as History, as Biography ; to which 
I also, one day, by hand and tongue, might contribute. 

‘In a like sense worked the Posiwage^i (Stage-coach),^ 
which, slow-rolling under its mountains of men and luggage, 
wended through our Village: northwards, truly, in the dead 
of night ; yet southwards visibly at eventide. Not till my 
eighth year did I reflect that this Postwagen could be other 
than some terrestrial Moon, rising and setting by mere T.aw 
of Nature, like the heavenly one ; that it came on made 
highways, from far cities towards far cities ; weaving them 
like a monstrous shuttle into closer and closer union. It 
was then that, inde})endently of Scluller’s WilJielni I 

made this not quite insignificant reflection (so true also in 
spiritual things) : Any road^ this simple Entepfiihl 7‘oad, will 
lead you to the end of the Wo7dd ! - 

‘ Why mention our Swallows, which, out of far Africa, as 
I learned, threading their way over seas and mountains, 
corporate cities and belligerent nations, yearly found them- 
selves, with the month of May, snug-lodged in our Cottage 
I.obby? The hospitable Father (for cleanliness’ sake) had 
fixed a little bracket plumb under their nest : there they built, 
and caifght flies, and twittered, and bred ; and all, I chiefly, 
from the heart loved them. Bright, nimble creatures, who 
taught yo7-i the mason-craft ; nay, stranger still, gave you a 
masonic incorporation, almost social police? For if, by ill 
chance, and when time pressed, your House fell, have I 
not seen five neighbourly Helpers appear next day; and 
swashing to and fro, with animated, loud, long-drawn 
chirpings, and activity almost super-hirundine, complete it 
again before nightfall ? 

^ Stage-coach. Ecclefechan was a stoppinj;- place of the London, 
Carlisle, and Glasgow coaclies. The course of the main road was after 
wards altered, to avoid the hollow in \<'hich the village lies, (Shepherd.) 

^ Anyroad, . . . end of the World! “ Denn jede Strasse fiihrt aiis 
End’ dcrWelt” (Schiller, Wilhelm Tell, IV. iii. ). 
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‘But undoubtedly the grand summary of Entepfuhl child’s- 
culture, where as in a funnel its manifold influences were 
concentrated and simultaneously poured-down on us, was 
the annual Cattle-fair.^ Here, assembling from all the four 
winds, came the elements of an unspeakable hurlyburly. 
Nutbrown maids and nutbrown men, all clear- washed, 
loud-laughing, bedizened and beribanded ; who came for 
dancing, for treating, and if possible, for happiness. Top- 
booted Graziers from the North ; Swiss Brokers, Italian 
Drovers, also topbooted, from the South ; these with their 
subalterns in leather jerkins, leather skull-caps, and long 
oxgoads; shouting in half- articulate speech, amid the 
inarticulate barking and bellowing. Apart stood Potters 
from far Saxony, with their crockery in fair rows ; Niirnberg 
Pedlars,*-^ in booths that to me seemed richer than Ormuz 
bazaars ; ^ Showmen from the Lago Maggiore ; detachments 
of the Wiener Schub (Offscourings of Vienna) vociferously 
superintending games of chance. Ballad-singers brayed. 
Auctioneers grew hoarse ; cheap New Wine {/leuriger) 
flowed like water, still worse confounding the confusion ; 
and high over all, vaulted, in ground-and-lofty tumbling, a 
particoloured Merry-Andrew,^ like the genius of the place 
and of Life itself. 

‘ Thus encircled by the mystery of Existence ; under the 
deep heavenly Firmament ; waited-on by the four* golden 
Seasons, with their vicissitudes of contribution, for even 
grim Winter brought its skating- matches and shooting- 
matches, its snow-storms and Christmas-carols, — did the 
Child sit and learn. These things were the Alphabet, 
whereby in after-time he was to syllable and partly read 
the grand Volume of the World : what matters it whether 

^ Cattle-fair. Now held at Lockerbie, five miles north of Ecclefechan. 

^ Niimberg Pedlars, p. 86, note. 

* QmiUZ bazaars. Ormuz, or Hormuz, an island in the Persian 
Gulf, became an important and wealthy market for the Portuguese in their 
trade with India, early in the sixteenth century. "The wealth of Ormus 
and of Ind” (Milton, Paradise Los^, ii. 2 ). 

* Merry-Andrew. A buffoon : one of the characters in the Prelude to 
Goethe’s Faust. 
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such Alphabet be in large gilt letters or in small iingilt 
ones, so you hnvean eye to read it? For Ciuesehcn, eager 
to learn, the very act of looking thereon was a blessedness 
that gilded all : his existence was a bright, soft clement of 
Joy ; out of which, as in Prospero’s Island, ^ wonder after 
wonder bodied itself forth, to teach by charming. 

‘ Nevertheless, I were but a vain dreamer to say, that 
even then my felicity was perfect. I had, once for all, 
come down from Heaven into the Earth. Among the 
rainbow colours that glowed on my horizon, lay even in 
childhood a dark ring of Care, as yet no thicker than a 
thread, and often quite over-shone ; yet always it reappeared, 
nay ever waxing broader and broader; till in after-years it 
almost over-shadowed my whole canopy, and threatened to 
engulf me in final night. It was the ring of Necessity 
whereby w'e are all begirt ; happy he for whom a kind 
heavenly Sun brightens it into a ring of Duty, and plays 
round it with beautiful prismatic diffractions ; yet ever, as 
basis and as bourne for our whole being, it is there. 

‘ I'or the first few years of our terrestrial A])])renticeshij), 
we have not much work to do; but, boaided and lodged 
gratis,^ are set down mostly to look about us over the woik- 
shop, and see others work, till we have understood the 
tools little, and can handle this and that. If good 
Passivity alone, and not good Passivity and good Activity ^ 
together, were the thing wanted, then was my eaily position 
favourable beyond the most. In all that respects openness 
of Sense, affectionate Temper, ingenuous Curiosity, and 
the fostering of these, what more could I have wished ? 
On the other side, however, things went not so well. My 

^ Prospero’s Island. Shakespeare’s Tempest, passim. “ClKuming' 
= enchantment. 

Boarded and lodged gratis, etc. So Jean Fviul. 'J'tanlaiions, 
ii. 68, note. 

^ Good Passivity and good Activity. 

“ The ancients made two jev’ral kinds 
Of prowess in heroic minds, 

The active and the passive \alunt etc. 

JJuiiibras, I. lu. io 2 g. 
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Active Power i^Thath^afi) was unfavourably hemmed-in; 
of which misfortune how many traces yet abide with me ! 
In an orderly house, where the litter of children’s sports is 
hateful enough, your training is too stoical ; rather to bear 
and forbear than to make and do. I was forbid much : 
wishes in any measure bold I had to renounce ; everywhere 
a strait bond of Obedience inflexibly held me down. 
'Fhiis already Freewill often came in j)ainful collision with 
Necessity ; so that my tears flowed, and at seasons the 
Child itself might taste that root of bitterness,^ wherewith 
the whole fruitage of our life is mingled and tempered. 

‘ In which habituation to Obedience, truly, it was 
beyond measure safer to err by excess than by defect. 
Obedience is our universal duty and destiny ; wherein 
whoso will not bend must break : too early and too 
thoroughly we cannot be trained to know that Would, in 
this world of ours, is as mere zero to Should, and for most 
part as the smallest of fractions even to Shall. Hereby 
was 'laid for me the basis of worldly Discretion, nay of 
Morality itself. Let me not quarrel with my upbringing.- 
It was rigorous, too frugal, compressively secluded, every- 
way unscientific : yet in that very strictness and domestic 
solitude might there not lie the root of deeper earnestness, 
of the stem from which all noble fruit must grow? Above 
all, how unskilful soever, it was loving, it wais well*mcant, 

^ Root of bitterness. Ileb. xii. 15; lJ. p. 82, " Ilemlock-forost ” 
and note. 

^ My upbringing. ‘ ‘ Frugality and assiduity, a certain grave com- 
posure, an earnestness (not without its constraint, then felt as oppressive 
a little, yet which now yields its fruit) were the order of our household. 
We were all practically taught tltat (temporal or spiritual) was the 

only thing we had to do ; and incited always by precept and example to 
do it An inflexible element of Authority encircled us all. ... It 

was not a joyful life, . . . yet a safe, quiet one ; . . . a wholesome one. 
I cannot be thankful enough for my Parents. . . . We had all to com- 
plain that we durst not freely love him [the Father]. His heart seemed as 
if walled in ; ... it seemed as if an atmosphere of Fear repelled us from 
him. . . . He was thrifty, patient ; careless of outward accommodation ; 
hatl a Spartan indifference to all that. We have lived for months, of old 
(and when he was not any longer poor), ... on porridge and potatoes 
with no other condiment than what our own cow yielded " {Reminiscences). 
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honest ; wliereby every deficiency was heliied. My kind 
Nfother/ for as such I must ever love the good (Iretchcn, 
did me one altogether invaluable service : she taught me, 
less indeed by word than by act and daily reverent look 
and habitude, her own simple version of the Christian 
Faith. Andreas too attended Church \ ^ yet more like a 
parade-duty, for which he in the other world expected pay 
with arrears, — as, I trust, he has received ; but my Mother, 
with a true woman’s heart, and fine though uncultivated 
sense, was in the strictest acceptation Religious. How in- 
destructibly the Good grows, and jiropagates itself, even 
among the weedy entanglements of Evil ! The highest 
whom I knew on ILirth I here saw bowed down, with awe 
unspeakable, before a Higher in Heaven : such things, 
especially in infancy, reach inwards to the very core of 
your being ; mysteriously does a Holy of Holies build itself 
into visibility in the mysterious deeps ; and Reverence,^ 
the divincst in man, springs forth undying from its mean 

^ My kind Mother. “ Oh, my dear Mother ! Let it ever be a comfort 
to you, however weak you are, that you did your part honourably and well 
while in strength, and were a noble Mother to me and to us all. . . . 
'J'here is nothing 1 ever had U) be so much thankful for, as for the Mother 
I had. . . . Yes, surely, for if there has been any good in the things I 
have uttered in the world's hearing, it was your voice essentially that was 
speaking through me ; esst'iitially what you and my brave Fatlier meant 
and taught me to mean, this was the purport of all I spoke and wrote” 
(Carlyle’* Letter of 1853). 

Andreas too attended Church. ( arlyle’s Father belonged to the 
Associate Burgher Synod: a small sect of seceders from the National 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. I'idc Masson, Edinburgh Sketches. 

' ‘ Aselectfcw . . . had built a little Meeting-house at Fcclefechan, thatched 
with heath, and chosen them a Priest by name John Johnston, — the prie.st- 
liest man 1 ever under any ecclesiastical guise was privileged to look upon. 

. . . This peasant union, this little heath-thatched house, this simple 
Evangelist, . . . — they w ere the bles.sing and the saving of many : on rne 
too their pious heaven-sent influences still rest, and live ; let me employ 
them well. . . . Poor Temjfle of my Childhood ; to me more sacred at 
this moment [1866] than perhaps the liiggest Cathedral then extant could 
have been. . . . Strangely vivid to me, some twelve or twenty of those 
old faces wl’.om 1 used to see every Sunday.” ( The Rev. Mr. Johnston’s 
grave is at Fcclefechan, near Carlyle’s own. ) Reminiscences. 

Reverence. F.ssays, vii. 190 and Goethe’s Wilhelm Afeiiter, 
vol, iii, chap. .x. 'J'he latter appears to have been the main source of 
Carlyle’s doctrine of Hero-worship, 
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envelopment of Fear. Wouldst thou rather be a peasant's 
son that knew, were it never so rudely, there was a God in 
Heaven and in Man ; or a duke’s son that only knew there 
were two-and-thirty quarters ^ on the family-coach ? ’ 

'Fo which last question we must answer : Beware, O 
Teufelsdrdckh, of spiritual pride ! 


CHAPTER HI 

PEDAGOGY 

Hitherto we see young Gneschen, in his indivisible case 
of yellow serge, borne forward mostly on the arms of kind 
Nature alone ; seated, indeed, and much to his mind, in 
the terrestrial workshop, but (except his soft hazel eyes, 
which we doubt not already gleamed with a still intelli- 
gence) called u})on for little voluntary movement there. 
Hitherto, accordingly, his aspect is rather generic, that of 
an incipient Philosopher and Poet in the al)stract ; perhaps 
it would puzzle Herr Heuschrccke himself to say wherein 
the special Doctrine of Clothes is as yet foreshadowed or 
betokened. For with Gneschen, as with others, the Man 
may indeed stand jiictiired in the Boy^ (at least all the 
pigments are there) ; yet only some half of the Man stands 
in the Child, or young Boy, namely, his Passive endow- 
ment, not his Active. The more impatient are we to dis- 
cover what figure he cuts in this latter capacity ; how, when, 
to use his own words, ‘ he understands the tools a little, 
and can handle this or that,’ he will proceed to handle it. 

Here, however, may be the place to state that, in much 
of our Philosopher’s history, there is something of an almost 
Hindoo character : nay perhaps in that so well-fostered and 
everyway excellent ‘Passivity’ of his, which, with no free 
development of the antagonist Activity, distinguished his 
childhood, we may detect the rudiments of much that, in 

^ Two-and-thirty quarters. iThe divisions of the shield in heraldry. 

- The Man . . . pictured in the Boy. Milton, Paradise Regained, 

iV. 220. 
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after days, and still in these present days, astonishes the 
world. h’or the shallow-sighted, d'eiifelsdrdckh is oftencst 
a man without Activity of any kind, a No-man ; for the 
deep -sighted, again, a man with Activity almost super- 
abundant, yet so spiritual, close-hidden, enigmatic, that no 
mortal can foresee its explosions, or even when it has ex- 
ploded, so much as ascertain its signihcancc. A dangerous, 
difficult temper for the modern European; above all, dis- 
advantageous in the hero of a Biography ! Now as hereto* 
fore it will behove the Editor of these pages, were it never 
so unsuccessfully, to do his endeavour. 

Among the earliest tools ^ of any comiilicacy which a 
man, especially a man of letters, gets to handle, are his 
Class-books. On this portion of his History, Teufclsdrockh 
looks down professedly as indifferent. Reading he ‘can- 
not remember ever to have learned ; ’ so perhaps had it by 
nature. He says generally : ‘Of the insignificant portion of 
my Education, which de[)ended on Schools, there need 
almost no notice be taken. 1 learned what others learn ; 
and kept it stored-by in a corner of my head, seeing as yet 
no manner of use in it. My Schoolmaster,- a downlient, 
brokenhearted, underfoot martyr, as others of that guild 
are, did little for me, excejit discover that he could do little : 
he, good soul, pronounced me a genius, lit for the learned 
professions ; and that I must be sent to the Gymnasium,-^ 
and one day to the University. Meanwhile, what printed 
thing soever I could meet with 1 read. My very copjier 
jiocket-money I laid-out on stall -literature ; which, as it 
accumulated, I with my own hands sewed into volumes. 
By this means was the young head furnished with a 

* Earliest tools. fhidibras, I. i. 90 ; Tristram Shandy, vo). v. 
chap. xlii. 

^ My Schoolmaster. William (jullen, a ‘ slickit minister’ dominie 
(says Wylie), who was harshly used and eventually went to America. 
Carlyle, aged seven, was reported “ comj)lcte in ICnglish” ; the son of the 
Rev. Mr. Johnston then taught him Latin, which the schoolm.isi»;r did 
not know. 

^ Gymnasium. The Grammar school, or Academy, is .so named in 
Germany. 
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considerable miscellany of things and shadows of things : 
History in authentic fragments lay mingled with Fabulous 
chimeras,! wherein also was reality ; and the whole not as 
dead stuff, but as living pabulum, tolerably nutritive for a 
mind as yet so peptic/ 

That the Entepfuhl Schoolmaster judged well, we now 
know. Indeed, already in the youthful Gneschen, with all 
his outward stillness, there may have been manifest an 
.inward vivacity that promised much ; symptoms of a spirit 
singularly open, thoughtful, almost poetical. Thus, to say 
nothing of his Suppers on the Orchard -wall, and other 
phenomena of that earlier period, have many readers of 
these pages stumbled, in their twelfth year, on such reflec- 
tions as the following ? ‘ It struck me much, as I sat by 

the Kuhbach,- one silent noontide, and watched it flowing, 
gurgling, to think how this same streamlet had flowed and 
gurgled, through all changes of weather and of fortune, 
from beyond the earliest date of History. Yes, probably 
on the morning when Joshua forded Jordan ; even as at 
the midday when Cscsar, doubtless with difficulty, swam the 
Nile,^ yet kept his Commentaries dry, — this little Kuhbach, 
assiduous as Tiber,* Eurotas ® or Siloa,® was murmuring on 
across the wilderness, as yet unnamed, unseen : here, too, 
as in the Euphrates and the Ganges, is a vein or veinlet of 
the grand World-circulation of Waters, which, with ks atmo- 
spheric arteries, has lasted and lasts simply with the World. 
Thou fool ! Nature alone is antique, and the oldest art a 

^ Fabulous chimeras. 'I'he monster, Chimera, is described by 
Homer, Iliad, vi. 179, 

^ Kuhbach, p. 133, nole. A poem: “Drumvvhimi Bridge, over the 
River Orr — built 1832,” which appeared in Leigh Hunt’s London Journal, 
October 1834, is evidently a version of this paragraph. Wylie quotes it, 
and attributes it to Carlyle. 

^ Caesar . . . swam the Nile. Julius C;esar, after the battle of 
Pharos (47 n.c.), leapt from a small boat into the sea to escape from the 
Egyptians ; he swam with one hand, while with the other he held his 
papers above water. (Plutarch’s Lives.) 

* Tiber. A river in Italy, on the banks of which stood Rome. 

® Eurotas. A river in Greece,*near which was Sparta. 

^ Siloa, or Siloam. A brook and pool near Jerusalem. Isaiah viii, 6; 
John i-x. 7. 
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nuishroom ; that idle crag thou sittest on is six-thousand 
years of age.’ ^ In which little thought, as in a little 
fountain, may there not lie the beginning of tliose well nigh 
unutterable meditations on the grandeur and mystery of 
d'lME, and its relation to Ei krnity, whic h play such a part 
in this Philosophy of Clothes? 

Over his Gymnasic and Academic years the Professor by 
no means lingers so lyrical and joyful as over his childhood. 
Green sunny tracts there are still ; but intersected by bitter 
rivulets of tears, here and there stagnating into sour marshes’ 
of discontent. ‘With my first view of the I lintcnschlag 
Ciymnasium,’ “ writes he, ‘ my evil days began. W^ell do 1 
still remember the red sunny Whitsuntide morning, when, 
trotting full of hojie by the side of Father Andreas, I entered 
the main street of the place, and saw its steeple-c:lock (then 
striking Fight) and Schuldthurfn (Jail), and the aproned or 
disaproned Purghers moving in to bn^akfast : a little dog, in 
mad terror, was rushing past ; for som(‘ human imps had tied 
a tin-kettle to its tail ; thus did the agonised creature, loud- 
jingling, career through the whole length of the Borough, 
and become notable enough. h'it emblem of many a 
Concpiering Hero, to whom Fate (wedding f antasy to Sense, 
as it often elsewhere does) has malignantly appended a 
tin-kettle of Ambition, to chase him on ; which the faster he 
runs, urges him the faster, the more loudly and more 
foolishly ! Fit emblem also of much that awaited myself, in 
that mischievous Den ; as in the World, whereof it was a 
t)orlion and epitome ! 

‘Alas, the kind beech-rows of Fnlepfuhl were hidden in 
the distance : I was among strangers, harshly, at best 

^ Six-thousand years of age. I'or, according to P.iUlical chronohjgy, 
cn*ation took place in 4004 b. c. ! 

2 Hinterschlag Gymnasium, i.e. Slap-holiind Academy ; cf, Scott’s 
“ jedediah Cleishbothain, school ina.stcr.” '' He | Carlyle’s father] took me 
down to Annan Academy on the Whitsunday morning, 1806 [Whilmonday, 
26th May] ; I trotting at his side in the way alluded to in 'J'cufehdrbckk. 
It was a bright morning, and to me full, of moment ; of fluttering bound- 
less Hopes, saddened by parting with Mother, with Home ; and wdiicli 
afterwards '.ere cruelly disappointed ” {Reminiscences). 

10 
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indifferently, disposed towards me ; the young heart felt, for 
the first time, quite orphaned and alone.’ His sclioolfellows, 
as is usual, persecuted him : ^ ‘ They were Boys,’ he says, 
‘mostly rude Boys, and obeyed the impulse of rude Nature, 
which bids the deer-herd fall upon any stricken hart, the duck- 
fiock put to death any broken-winged brother or sister, and 
on all hands the strong tyrannise over the weak.’ lie 
admits, that though ‘perhaps in an unusual degree morally 
courageous,’ he succeeded ill in battle, and would fain have 
avoided it ; . a result, as would appear, owing less to his 
small personal stature (for in passionate seasons he was 
‘ incredibly nimble ’), than to his ‘ virtuous principles ’ : ‘if 
it was disgraceful to be beaten,’ says he, ‘ it was only a 
shade less disgraceful to have so much as fought ; thus was 
I drawn two ways at once, and in this important clement of 
school-history, the war-element, had little but sorrow.’ On 
the whole, that same excellent ‘ Passivity,’ so notable in 
'J'eufcisdrockh’s childhood, is here visibly enough again 
getting nourishment. ‘ He wept often ; indeed to such a 
degree that he was nicknamed Dcr IVeinendc (the Tearful), 
which epithet, till towards his thirteenth year, was indeed 
not (piite unmerited. Only at rare intervals did the young 
soul burst-forth into fire-eyed rage, and, with a stormfulness 
under which the boldest quailed, assert that he 
too had Rights of Man, or at least of Mankin.’ . In all 
which, who does not discern a fine flower-tree and cinnamon- 
tree (of genius) nigh choked among pumpkins, reed-grass 
and ignoble shrubs ; and forced if it would live, to struggle 
upwards only, and not outwards ; into a height quite sickly, 
and disproportioned to its breadth ? 

We find, moreover, that his Greek and Latin ^ were 

^ His schoolfellows . . , persecuted him, etc. “ Unspeakable is the 
damage and defilement I got out of these coarse unguided tyrannous cubs, 
especially till I revolted against them and gave stroke for stroke, as my 
piousjuother, in her great love of peace and of my best interests, spiritually 
chiefly, had imprudently forbidden me to do.” Cf. the cases of Cowper, 
Shelley, and Huxley. 

^ Greek and Latin. "Greek consiste'd of the Alphabet mainly. 
Hebrew is a German entity. I did get to read Latin and French with 
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Miiechanically * taught ; Hebrew scarce even mechanically; 
much else which they called ITistory, Cosmography, Philo- 
sophy, and so forth, no better than not at all. So that, 
except inasmuch as Nature was still busy ; and he himself 
‘ went about, as was of old his wont, among the Crafts- 
men’s workshops, there learning many things ’ ; ^ and farther 
lighted on some small store of curious reading, in Hans 
Wachtel - the ('ooper’s house, where he lodged, — his time, 
it would appear, was utterly wasted. Which facts the 
Professor has not yet learned to look upon with any 
('ontentment. Indeed, throughout the whole of this Pag 
Scor/^ioy where we now arc, and often in the following Hag, 
he shows himself unusually animated on the matter of 
lulucation, and not without some touch of what we might 
[)resume t{) he anger. 

‘ My Teachers/ says he, ‘ were hide-bound Pedants, with- 
out knowledge of man’s nature, or of boy’s ; or of aught 
save their lexicons and (piartcrly arcv>unt-books. Innumcr- 
ahle dead Vocables (no dead Latigiiage, for they themselves 
knew no Language) they crammed into us, and called it 
fostering the growth of mind. How can an inanimate, 
mechani('al Cerund -grinder, the like of whom will, in a 
suhseapient century, he manufactured at Niirnherg out of 
wood and leather, foster the growth of anything;^ much 


fluf'iK'y. . . . Some geometry, algebra, aiilhmetic thoroughly well, vague 
outliui'b of geography, I did learn ; all the books I could get were also 
devoiited. ” 

^ ‘Went about, . . . things.’ 'llic reference is to a j)assagc in (iocihe’s 
Autobiography, book iv. , ciiioK’d in Essays, iv. 15a. 

" Hans Wachtel. While at Annan School, Carlyle lived with a Mr. 
Waugh, a distant relation. Among books, his early favourites were 
Uudtbras, Roderick Ra?idom, and I'rislnun Shandy ! 

^ Niirnberg out of wood and leather, etc. Vide p. 86, note. 
{Essays^ ii. 238. ) “ ... We have employed one of our members, a great 

virtuoso at Nuremberg, to make a sort of an hydraulick engine, in which 
a chemical liquor, resembling blood, is driven through elastic channels 
resembling arteries and veins, by the force of an embolus like the heart, and 
wrought by a pneumatick machine of the nature of the lungs, with ropes 
and pullies, like the nerves, tendons and* muscles : and we arc persuaded 
that this our artificial man will not only walk, and speak, and perform most 
of the outward actions of the animal life, but (being wound up once a 
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more of Mind, wlrirh grows, not like a vegetable (by having 
its roots littered with etymological compost), but like a spirit, 
by mysterious contact of Spirit ; 'I’hought kindling itself at 
the fire of living d'hought? How shall he give kindling, in 
whose own inward man there is no live coal, but all is burnt- 
out to a dead grammatical cinder? The Hinterschlag 
Professors knew syntax enough ; and of the human soul 
thus much : that it had a faculty called Memory, and could 
be acted'On through the muscular integument by appliance 
of birch-rods. 

‘Alas, so is it everywhere, so will it ever be; till the 
Hodman is discharged, or reduced to hodbearing ; and an 
Architect is hired, and on all hands fitly encouraged : till 
communities and individuals discover, not without surjirise, 
that fashioning the souls of a generation by Knowledge can 
rank on a level with blowing their bodies to jiieces by dun- 
powder ; that with Generals and Fieldmarshals for killing, 
there should bo world-honoured Dignitaries, and ^\ere it 
possible, true God-ordained Priests, for teaching.^ Put as 
yet, though the Soldier wears openly, and even parades, his 
i)Utchering-tool, nowhere, far as I have travelled, did the 
Schoolmaster make show of his instructing-tool : nay, were 
he to walk abroad with birch girt on thigh, as if he therefrom 
expected honour, would there not, among the idler class, 
perhaps a certain levity be excited?’ 

In the third year of this (iyinnasic period, bather Andreas 
seems to have died : ^ the young Scholar, otherwise so 
maltreated, saw himself for the first time clad outwardly in 
sables, and inwardly in quite inexpressible melancholy. 
‘The dark bottomless Abys.s, that lies under our feet, had 

week) will perhaps reason as well as most of >our country parsons” 
(I’ope, Martinus Scriblerus, chap. xii. ). 

^ God-ordained Priests, for Teaching. Cl Past and Present, pp. 225. 
228 ; On I/eroe<;, pp. 156, 157 ; Latter-Day Pamphlets, No. IV’'. ; Essays, 
vi. 175. l\'rh.ii>s Carlyle had in mind the views suggested in Fichte’s 
Addtesses to the German Nation. 

^ Father Andreas . . . died. Carlyle went to Kdinbmgh in 1809, 
and was thus much removed from his father, though the latter lived until 
1832. The death of his * Uncle Tom’ in 1816, was tlic first death he 
“ had ever understood, and laid with its whole emphasis to heart.” 
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yawned open ; the pale kingdoms of Deatli,^ with all their 
innumerable silent nations and generations, stood before 
him; the inexorable word, Ni-vi.r ! now lirst showc.l its 
meaning. IVTy Mother wept, and her sorrow got vent ; but 
in my heart theie lay a whole lake of tears, pent up in silent 
desolation. Nevertheless the unworn Spirit is strong ; Life 
is so healthful that it even finds nourishment in Death : 
these stern experiem cs, planted down by Memory in my 
Imagination, rose there to a whole cypress-forest, sad but 
beautiful ; waving, with not unmelodious sighs, in dark 
luxuriance, in the hottest sunshine, thiough long years of 
youth: — as in manhood also it does, and will do; for I 
have now pitched my tent under a ('ypress-tree the 'romb 
IS now my inexpugnable h'ortiess, ever close by the gate of 
whi('h 1 look upon the hostile armaments, and pains and 
[lenalties of tymnnous Life jilacidly enough, and listen to its 
loudest tlueatenings with a still smile. () }e loved ones, 
that already sleep in the noiseless Led of Rest, whom in life 
I could only weep for and never help ; and ye, who wide- 
scattered still toil lonely in the monster-bearing Desert,^ 
dyeing the flinty giound with your blood, — yet a little while, 
and we .shall all meet tukrk, and our Mother’s bosom will 
screen us all ; and Op[)ression’s harness, and Sorrow’s fire- 
w'hip, and all the (lehenna bailiffs'^ that patrol and inhabit 
ever vex^d 'rime, (annot them eforth haim us any more!’ 

Cdose by w^rich rather beautiful apostrophe, lies a laboured 


^ Pale kingdoms of Death. " I'chuk* domos I )itis v.K uas ta iimuki 
n^^na" vj. aCn) Jf ). 

“ Cypress-tree. '1 he Cypiess w.as ilic omhleni of inoiuning m annenl 
tinu's. ( j. 1 )runifrion(l of : ('vpusu' (iro^i’. 

Monster-bearing Desert. 'Ihu .^lunnts that jnm^siois, 

"luiirhnd, tialf-lioii,” t-tc, , udiabitod (’'-sells. / Vi/t' Ionian's /.//< tn Aumnt 
ch.ii). XI. 

“So c^po;4iaph«*rs, in Afiic in ips, 

With sa\age pii.iuics fill their g.ips" ctr. 

Swi I 1 , On Poetry. 

■* Gehenna Bailiffs, (jchnnn.'i, tlu* Vol/ey of Ihunotn, iK-nr Jcrnsalt^in, 
was tho sc'cne of cnu'l rites (Icr. vii. 3j); n fuse w.is also burnc-d there. 
Hence It typified Hell ; Milton, Paiadne / ost, i. 405. Heierrbcll-soiiovvs, 
Psalm cvM. 3 ; or, pei sonified as the '* inessdigtr ol .Satan," 2 Cor. xii. 7. 
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Ciiaractcr of the deceased Andreas Futteral ; of his natural 
ability, his deserts in life (as Piiissian Sergeant) ; with long 
historical inquiries into the genealogy of the Futteral Family, 
here traced back as far as Henry the Fowler : ^ the whole of 
which we pass over, not without astonishment. It only 
concerns us to add, that now was the time w^hen Mother 
Gretchen revealed to her foster-son that he was not at all of 
this kindred ; or indeed of any kindred, having come into 
historical existence in the w'ay already known to us. ‘ Thus 
was I doubly orphaned,’ says he ; ‘ bereft not only of Pos- 
session, but even of Remembrance. Sorrow and Wonder, 
here suddenly united, could not but produce abundant 
fruit. Such a disclosure, in such a season, struck its roots 
through my whole nature : ever till the years of mature 
manhood, it mingled with my whole thoughts, was as the 
stem v.diereon all my day-dreams and night-dreams grew. 
A certain poetic elevation, yet also a corresponding civic 
depression, it naturally imparted : I was like no other;- in 
whk:h fixed-idea, leading sometimes to highest, and oftener 
to frighlfullest results, may there not lie the first spring of 
tendencies, which in my Life have become remarkable 
enough ? As in birth, .so in action, speculation, and social 
position, my fellows are perhaps not numerous.’ 

In the Bag Sagittarins^ as we at length discover,iTeufcls- 
drockh has become a University man ; though how, when, 
or of what quality, will nowhere disclose itself with the 
smallest certainty. Few things, in the way of confusion and 
capricious indistinctness, can now surprise our readers ; not 
even the total want of dates, almost without parallel in a 
Biographical work. So enigmatic, so chaotic we have always 
found, and must always look to find, these scattered Leaves. 
In Sagittarius, however, Teufelsdrockh begins to show him- 
self even more than usually Sibylline : ^ fragments of all sorts ; 

^ Henry the Fowler. Henry I. of Germany (876-936). C'ailyle held 
that ' ‘ there is a great deal more in gene.alogy than is generally believed at 
present." 

I waa like no other. \"ide Essays, 1. 138. 

^ Sibylline, p. 120, note. 
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scraps of regular Afenioir, College- Exercises, Programs, 
Professional Testimoniums, Milkscores, torn Billets, some- 
times to appearance of an amatory cast ; all blown together 
as if by merest chance, henceforth bewilder the sane 
Historian, To combine any picture of these University, and 
tlie subsequent, years ; much more, to decipher therein any 
illustrative primordial elements of the Clothes- Philosophy, 
becomes such a problem as the reader may imagine. 

So much we can see ; darkly, as through the foliage of 
some wavering thicket : a youth of no common endowment, 
who has passed happily through Childhood, less hapt>ily 
yet still vigorously through Boyhood, now at length perfect 
in ‘ dead vocables,’ and set down, as he hoi)cs, by the 
living Fountain, there to superadd Ideas and Capabilities. 
From such Fountain he draws, diligently, thirstily, yet 
never or seldom with his whole heart, for the water nowise 
suits his palate ; discouragements, entanglements, aberra- 
tions are discoverable or supposable. Nor perhai)s are 
even pecuniary distresses wanting ; for ‘ the good Gretchen, 
who in spite of advices from not disinterested relatives has 
sent him hither, must after a time withdraw her willing 
but too feeble hand.’ Nevertheless in an atmos[)herc of 
Poverty and manifold Chagrin, the Humour of that young 
Soul, what character is in him, first decisively reveals itself ; 
and, like strong sunshine in weeping skies, gives out variety 
of colours, some of which are prismatic, d'hus, with the 
aid of Time and of what Time brings, has the stripling 
Diogenes Teufelsdrockh w^axed into manly stature ; and 
into so questionable an aspect, that we ask with new eager- 
ness, How he specially came by it, and regret anew that 
there is no more explicit answer. Certain of the intelligible 
and partially significant fragments, which are few in number, 
shall be extracted from that Limbo ^ of a Paper-bag, and 
presented with the usual preparation. 

As if, in the Bag Scorpw, Teufelsdrockh had not already 
expectorated his antipedagogic spleen ; as if, from the name 
Sagitfanus, he had thought himself called u])on to shoot 
^ Limbo, p. 93, note. 
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arrows, we here again fall -in with such matter as this : 
‘The University ^ where I was educated still stands vivid 
enough in my remembrance, and I know its name well ; 
which name, however, I, from tenderness to existing 
interests and persons, shall in nowise divulge. It is my 
painful duty to say that, out of England and Spain, “ ours 
was the worst of all hitherto discovered Universities, d'his 
is indeed a time when right Education is, as nearly as may 
be, impossible : however, in degrees of wrongness there is 
no limit : nay, I can conceive a worse system than that of 
the Nameless itself ; as poisoned victual may be worse than 
absolute hunger. 

‘ It is written, When the blind lead the blind, both 
shall fall into the ditch wherefore, in such circumstances, 
may it not sometimes be safer, if both leader and lead 
simply — sit still? Had you, anywhere in Crim d'artary,'^ 
walled-in a square enclosure ; furnished it with a small, ill- 
chosen Library ; and then turned loose into it eleven- 
hundred Christian striplings, to tumble about as they listed, 
from three to seven years : certain persons, under the title 
of Professors, being stationed at the gates, to declaie aloud 
that it was a University, and exact considerable admission- 
fees, — you had, not indeed in mechanical structure, yet in 
spirit and result, some imperfect resemblance of our High 
Seminary. I say, imperfect ; for if our mechanical structure 
was quite other, so neither was our result altogether the 

' The University, etc. Carlyle altendecl classes al Edinburgli Uni- 
versity, 1809-13, and liter for Divinity, Law, etc. ; but, following the 
custom prevalent at that time, he did not gniduate. The number of 
students ill the Faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine was not “eleven 
hmulred ” but about 1500. For his classes, professors, etc., I'ide Masson’s 
Hdinburgh Sketches. 

With this description of University life in Scotland at that dale, the 
reader should compare the expression of “love, favour, and affection," 
towards Edinburgh University, in Carlyle's “ F 5 equest of Craigenputtock " 
{Reminiscences, Norton, vol. i. p. 261), as also in his “ Rectoi ial Address " 
[Essays, vii. 169). 

^ opain. Vide 155, “ Salamanca ’’ 

^ When tho blind lead . . . ditch. Matt. xv. 14. 

* Crim Tartary. 'I'he Crinidli formed part of the territory which, 
under the Tartars, from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, was 
called the Khanat of Krim Tartary. 
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same : unliappily, wc were not in Cnm Tartary, but in a 
corrui)t European city, full of smoke and sin ; moreover, 
in the middle of a Public, which, witliout far < ostlier 
apparatus than that of the Sejuare iMiclosure, and Declara- 
tion aloud, you could not be sure of gulling. 

‘ Gullible, however, by fit apparatus, all Publics are ; and 
gulled, with the most surprising ])rofit. d'owards aip thing 
like a S/a/is/ics of linposiurc^ indeed, little as yet has been 
done : with a strange indifference, our Isconoinists, nigh 
buried under Tables for minrir Pranches of Industry, have 
altogether overlooked the grand alboverlopping Hypocrisy 
Hranch ; as if our whole arts of Ihiffery,^ of (Quackery, 
Priestcraft, Kingcraft, and the innumerable other ( rafts and 
mysteries of that genus, had not ranked in Productive 
Industry at all ! (Jan any one, for example, so much as 
say, What moneys, in Literature and Shoeblacking, are 
realised by actual Instruction and actual jet Polish ; what 
by fictitious-persuasive Proclamation of such ; spc( ifying, in 
distinct items, the distrilnitions, circulations, disbursements, 
incomings of said moneys, with the smallest approach to 
accuracy? Put to ask, How far, in all the several in- 
finitely-complected depaitments of social business, in 
government, education, in manual, commercial, intelLa tual 
fabrication of every sort, man’s Want is supplied by true 
Ware; l 90 w far by the mere A];t)earance of true Ware in 
other words. To what extent, by what methods, with what 
effects, in various times and countries, l)ece])tion takes the 
place of wages of Performance : here truly is an Intjuiry big 
with results for the future time, but to whic h hitherto only 
the vaguest answer can be given. If for the piescnt, in 
our Europe, we estimate the ratio of Ware to Appearance 
(^f Ware so high even as at One to a Hundred (which, con- 
sidering the Wages of a Poi)e, Russian Autoc rat, or English 
Game-Preserver, is probably nc:)t far from the mark), — ^what 
almost prodigious saving may there not be anticipated, as 
the StatisticL' of Inifosiure advances, and so the manufactnr 
ing of Shams (that of Realities rising into clearer and 
^ Puffery, p. 57, noie 
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clearer distinction therefrom) gradually declines, and at 
length becomes all but wholly unnecessary ! 

‘This for the coming golden ages. What I had to 
remark, for the present brazen one, is, that in several 
provinces, as in Education, Polity, Religion, where so much 
is wanted and indisj)ensable, and so little can as yet be 
furnished, probably Iip posture is of sanative, anodyne 
nature, and man’s Gullibility not his worst blessing. 
Suppose your sinews of war ^ quite broken ; I mean your 
military chest insolvent, forage all but exhausted ; and that 
the whole army is about to mutiny, disband, and cut your and 
each other’s throat, — then were it not well could you, as if 
by miracle, pay them in any sort of fairy-money, feed them 
on coagulated water, or mere imagination of meat ; whereby, 
till the real supply came up, they might be kept together 
and quiet? Such perhaps was the aim of Nature, who 
does nothing without aim, in furnishing her favourite, Man, 
with this his so omnipotent or rather omnipatient Talent of 
befng Gulled.^ 

‘ How beautifully it w'orks, with a little mechanism ; 
nay, almost makes mechanism for itself ! These Professors 
in the Nameless lived with ease, with safety, by a mere 
Reputation, constructed in past times, and then too with 
no great effort, by quite another class of persons. Which 
Rej)utation, like a strong, brisk -going undershot wheel, ^ 
sunk into the general current, bade fair, with only a little 
annual repainting on their part, to hold long together, and 
of its own accord assiduously grind for them. Happy that 
it was so, for the Millers ! They themselves needed not to 
work; their attem[)ts at working, at what they called 
Educating, now when I look back on it, fill me with a 
certain mute admiration. 

‘ Besides all this, we boasted ourselves a Rational 
University ; in the highest degree hostile to Mysticism ; 

' Sinews of wax. An old phrase which occurs as rd pevpa. tCjp 
vpayjx^LTWv, and is adopted by Cicero as " nervos belli." 

- Talent of being Gulled.* Cf. Tale of a Tub, sect. ix. ; and 
//utiibra\-, II. iii. if. 

* Undershot wheel. A mill-wheel propelled by a current underneath. 
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thus was the young vacant mind furnished with much talk 
about Progress of the Species, Dark Ages, Prejudice, and 
the like ; ^ so that all were quickly cnougli blown out into 
a state of windy argumentativeness ; whereby the better sort 
had soon to end in sick, impotent Scepticism ; the worser 
sort explode (crepiren) in finished Self-conceit, and to all 
spiritual intents become dead. — Put this too is ])ortion of 
mankind’s lot. If our era is the Era of Unlielief, why 
murmur under it ; is there not a better coming, nay come ? 
As in long-drawn systole and long-drawn diastole, ^ must 
the period of Faith alternate with the period of Denial ; must 
the vernal growth, the summer luxuriance of all Otiinions, 
Si)iritual Representations and Creations, be followed by, 
and again follow, the autumnal decay, the winter dissolution. 
For man lives in ddme, has his whole earthly being, 
endeavour and destiny shaped for him by Time : only in 
the transitory Time-Symbol is the ever-motionless Eternity 
we stand on made manifest. And yet, in such winter- 
seasons of Denial, it is for the nobler-minded })erhai)s a 
comparative misery to have been born, and to be awake 
and work ; and for the duller a felicity, if, like hibernating 
animals, safe-lodged in some Salamanca University," or 
Sybaris City,^ or other superstitious or voluptuous Castle of 
Indolence,® they can slumber-through, in stupid dreams, 
and only* awaken when the loud-roaring hailstorms have all 
done their work, and to our prayers and martyrdoms the 
new Spring has been vouchsafed.’ 

That in the environmcjit, here mysteriously enough 
shadowed forth, Teufelsdrockh must have felt ill at case, 

^ Progress of the Species, . , . and the like. Vide Lssays, iv. i6. 

^ Systole . . . diastole. Contraction and dilatation, as of the heart. 
Hudibras, II. iii. 307. 

^ Salamanca University. Salamanca, north-west of Madrid, was 
called the ‘little Rome’ of Spain, and was celebrated for its University 
(which Samuel Johnson said he “loved"), founded in 1200. Vide (jil J>ias. 

* Sybaris City. A Greek colony in Southern Italy, founded in the 
eighth century B.c. , and mentioned in Aristotht and IIei(Kloiu.s as famed 
for its luxury ; hence ‘ Sybarit**. ' 

® Castlo of Indolence. 'I'he title of a poem by James Iliomson 
{1700-48). 
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cannot be doubtful. The hungry young/ he sa)S. 
‘looked up to their spiritual Nurses; and, for food, were 
bidden eat the cast-wind.^ What vain jargon of contro- 
versial Metaphysic, Etymology, and mechanical Manipula- 
tion falsely named Science, was current there, I indeed 
learned, better perhaps than the most. Among eleven - 
lumdred Christian youths, there will not be wanting some 
eleven eager to learn. By collision with such, a certain 
warmth, a certain polish was communicated ; by instinct and 
happy accident, I took less to rioting {i-enomjnirc}i\ than to 
thinking and reading, which latter also I was free to do. 
Nay from the chaos of that Library, 1 succeeded in fishing- 
iip more books perhaps than had been known to the very 
keepers thereof. The foundation of a Literary Life was 
hereby laid : I learned, on my own strength, to read fluently 
in almost all cultivated languages,^ on almost all subjects 
and sciences ; farther, as man is ever the prime object to 
man, already it was my favourite employment to read 
chatacter in sjjcculation, and from the Writing to construe 
the Writer, A certain groundplan of Human Nature and 
lafe i^egan to fashion itself in me; wondrous enough, now 
when I look back on it; for my whole Universe, physical 
and spiritual, was as yet a Machine ! However, such a 
conscious, recognised groundplan, the truest I hnd, was be- 
ginning to be there, and by additional experiments might 
be corrected and indefinitely extended.’ 

^ The hungry young . . . east-wind. Milton, Lyddas, 125, 

^ Bioting. 'In Salts nnd Uraus kben'; renommiren ^~\.o swagger. 
(Fischer. ) 

^ Almost all cultivated languages. “In the classical field I am 
truly as nothing. Homer I learned to read in the original with difficulty 
. . . ; /’Ebchylus and Sophocles mainly in translations. Tacitus and 
Virgil became re.ally interesting to me ; Homer and .Tlschylus above all ; 
Horace ... I never cared for.” “The University . . . taught me to 
read, in various languages, in various sciences ; so that I could go into the 
l>ooks which treated of these things, and gradu.ally penetrate into any de- 
partment 1 wanted to make myself master of “ {Essays, vii. 174). 

The list of books taken out by Carlyle from the University Library, 
shows a taste for History, Travels, Fiction and Philosophy. Vide 
Masson, Edinburgh Sketches, 

“The true University of these days is a Collection of Books’’ {On 
Heroes, p. 150). 
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Thus from poverty does the strong educe nobler wealth; 
hus in the destitution of the wild desert does otir young 
[shmaeP accpiire for himself the highest of all posses., ions, 
liat of Self-help. Nevertheless a desert this was, waste, 
ind howling with savage monsters.^ Teufelsdrdckh gives 
is long details of his ‘ fever- paroxysms of Doubt’; his 
inquiries concerning Miracles,^ and the Iwidenccs of 
•eligious P'aith ; and how ^ in the silent night-watches, still 
larkcr in his heart than over sky and earth, he has cast 
umself before the All-seeing, and with audible prayers 
:ried vehemently for Light, for deliverance from Death and 
;he Grave. Not till after long years, and unspeakable 
igonics, did the believing heart surrender; sink into spell- 
)Ound sleep, under the nightmare. Unbelief ; and, in this 
lag-ridden dream, mistake (iod’s fair living world for a 
)allid, vacant Hades and extinct Pandemonium.^ Put 
hrough such Purgatory pain,’ continues he, ‘ it is appointed 
IS t(j [)ass ; first must the dead Letter of Religion own 
tself dead, and drop |)iecemeal into dust, if the living 
spirit of Religion, freed from this its charnel-house,*'' is to 
irise on us, newborn of Heaven, and with new healing 
inder its wings.’ ^ 

To which Purgatory |)ains, seemingly severe enougl), if 
A’e add a liberal measure of luirthly distresses, want of 
[)ractical guidance, want of sym[)athy, want of money, want 
jf hope ; and all this in the fcrvid season of youth, so 
.exaggerated in imagining, so boundless in desires, yet hero 
bo poor in means, — do wc not see a strong incipient spirit 
:)[)pressed and overloaded from without and from will) in ; 
the fire of genius struggling-up among fuel wood of the 
^Teenest, and as yet with more of bitter vajiour than of 
clear flame ? 

^ Young Ishmael. (Jencsis xvi. 12. ; xxi. 20. 

- Desert . . . howling with savage monsters, p. 1.19, . 

^ Miracles. Carlyle attrihutcxl his dishelief in niiracles to his reading 
of Gibbon at Kirkcaldy, 1817. / V</r Masson, Edinburgh Sketches, 

^ Pandemonium, p. 112, Jiote. • 

^ Charnel-house, a phrase of Jean Paul’s, p. 229, note. 

^ Healing under its wings. Malachi iv. 2. 
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From various fragments of Letters and other doru 
mentary scraps, it is to be inferred that d'eufelsdrockh, 
isolated, shy, retiring as he was, had not altogether escaped 
notice* certain established men^ aie awaie of his existence, 
and, if stretching-out no helpful hand, have at least their 
eyes on him. He appears, though in dreary enough 
humour, to be addressing himself to the Profession of 
Law,‘^ — whereof, indeed, the v\orld has since seen him a 
public graduate.^ But omitting these bioken, unsatisfactory 
thrums* of Economical relation, let us present rather the 
following small thread of Moral relation ; and therewith, 
the reader for himself weaving it m at the right place, 
conclude our dim arras pictuie^ of these University years. 

‘ Here also it was that I formed accpiaintance with 
Herr Towgood, or, as it is peihaps better written, Herr 
Toughgut ; a young person of quality {lojt Adc/), from the 
inteiior paits of England. He stood connected, by blood 
and hospitality, with the Counts von Zahdarm,® m this 
f[uaftcr of Get many ; to which noble Family I likewise was, 
by hib menns, with all fiicndliness, brought near Towgood 
had a fait talent, unspeakably ill cultivated ; with consider 
able humour of charac ter and, bating his total ignorance, 
foi he knew nothing except Boxing and a little Grammai, 
showed less of that aristocratic impassivity, and silent fury, 
than for most part belongs to Travellers of his nation. 1 o 

* Cortam established men. Beiwctn the yeirs 1816-21, CarlyU s 
inott or less inflnentnl fncncls were Professor John Leslie, Dr (afterwards, 
Sn ) David Bicwster, and the ever helpful I dward Irving 

Profession of Law. Carlyle attended Piofessor Hume’s Law Cl iss 
(1819 20) with thoughts of becoming an advocate, but from dislike of the 
subject and want of funds, he soon abandoned the study 

Public g^duate. A certain ‘ Thomas Carlyle, Advocate (as he 
afterwards styled himself), attended the University about the same period 
Thrums, p 107, note 

^ Arras-picture. Tapestry was formerly manufactured at Arras, in 
France,. Hamlet, II 11 163 

® Counts von Zahdarm. (German) Toughgut Towgood (an old 
English surname) vaguely suggests Charles Bullet ( 'Stirling theses 
in favour of Pierce I gan and Box%ana — Reminiscences), whose tutor was 
Carlyle, who thus got his "first practical knowledge of the Lnghsh ’ 
aristocracy. 
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him I owe my first jiractical knowledge of the English and 
their ways ; perhaps also something of the partiality witli 
which I have ever since regarded that singular people. 
Towgood was not without an eye, could he have come at 
any light. Invited doubtless by the presence of the 
Zahdarm Family, he had travelled hither, in the almost 
frantic hope of perfecting his studies ; he, whose studies 
had as yet been those of infancy, hither to a University 
where so much as the notion of perfection, not to say the 
effort after it, no longer existed ! Often we would condole 
over the hard destiny of the Young in this era : how, after 
all our toil, we were to be turned-out into the world, with 
beards on our chins indeed, but with few other attributes 
of manhood ; no existing thing that we were trained to Act 
on, nothing that we could so much as Believe. “ How 
has our head on the outside a ])olished Hat,’^ would 
'Towgood exclaim, “and in the inside Vacancy, or a froth 
of Vocables and Attorney-Logic ! At a small cost men 
are educated to make leather into shoes ; but at a great 
cost, what am I educated to make? l^y Heaven, Brother! 
what I have already eaten and worn, as I came thus far, 
would endow a considerable Hospital of Incurables.” — 
“Man, indeed,” I would answer, “has a Digestive Faculty, 
which must be kept working, were it even partly by stealth. 
But as fo« our Mis-education, make not bad worse ; waste 
not the time yet ours, in trampling on tliistles because they 
have yielded us no figs. Frisch zu, Fruder!^ Here .are 
Books, and we have brains to read them ; here is a whole 
Earth and a whole Heaven, and we have eyes to look on 
them : Frisch zu / ” 

‘Often also our talk was gay; not without brilliancy, 
and even fire. We looked-out on Life, with its strange 
scaffolding, where all at once harlequins dance, and men 
are beheaded and quartered : motley, not unterritic was the 
aspect; but we looked on it like brave youth.s. Tor 
myself, these were perhaps my most genial hours. 'Towards 
this young warmhearted, stronglieaded and wrongheaded 
* Frisch zu, Binder 1 “Quick to work. Brotticr ! ’ 
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Herr Towgood I was even near experiencing the now 
obsolete sentiment of Friendship. Yes, foolish Heathen 
that I was, I felt that, under certain conditions, I could 
have loved this man, and taken him to my bosom, and 
been his brother once and always. By degrees, however, I 
understood the new time, and its wants. If man’s Soul is 
indeed, as in the Finnish Language, and Utilitarian 
Philosophy,^ a kind of Stomachy what else is the tiue 
meaning of Spiritual Union but an Eating together? 'riuis 
we, instead of Friends, aie Dinner-guests; and here as 
elsewhere have cast away chimeras.’ 

So ends, abruptly as is usual, and enigmatically, this 
little incipient romance. What henceforth becomes of the 
brave Herr Towgood, or Toughgut ? He has dived-under, 
in the Autobiographical Chaos, and swims we see not 
where. Does any reader ‘ in the interior parts of England’ 
know of such a man ? 


CHAPTER IV 

GKITING UNDER WAY 

‘Thus nevertheless,’ writes our Autobiographer, apparently 
as (piitting College, ‘was there realised Soknewhat;^ 
namely, I, Diogenes Teiifelsdrbckh : a visible Temporary 
k’igure {Z(i fluid), occupying some cubic feet of Space, and 
containing within it Forces both physical and spiritual ; 
ho[)CS, passions, thoughts; the whole wondrous furniture, 

^ Utilitarian Philosophy. Espcci.'illy that of Jeremy Hentham (1748- 
1832), whose doctrine of ‘ Utility,’ — that the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number is the true standard of right and wrong in all conduct, — 
Carlyle objected to, on the ground that (i) Desire for happiness is not the 
‘motive’ of right conduct; {2) The difference of right and wrong 
conduct is ifi finite, not c.ilculablc on any ‘ profit-and-loss system’; cf. 
On Heroes, pp. 69, 159. The word ‘ Utilitarian’ was adopted by J. S. 
Mill in 1823, from Clalt’s Annals of the Parish, 1821. Cf. infra, pp, 205, 
260. 

^ Somewhat, i.e. Egoism 'getting under way’ : what Werner terms 
" thy prideful Thought of being One and Somewhat.” Essay's, i. 93-97. 
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in more or less perfection, belonging to that inysteiy, a 
Man. Ca[)abilities there were in me to give battle, in 
some small degree, against the great Empire of Darkiuss : 
does not the very Ditcher and Delver, with his spade, 
extinguish many a thistle and puddle ; and so leave a little 
Order, where he found the opposite? Nay your very 
Daymoth has caiiabilities in this kind; and ever organises 
something (into its own Body, if no otherwise), which was 
before Inorganic; and of mute dead air makes living music, 
though only of the faintest, by humming. 

‘ How much more, one whose capabilities are spiritual; 
who has learned, or begun learning, the grand thaumaturgic 
art of Thought! Thaumaturgic^ I name it ; for hitherto 
all Miracles have been wrought thereby, and henceforth 
innumerable will be wrought; whereof we, even in these 
days, witness some. Of the Poet’s and Prophet’s inspired 
Message, and how it makes and unmakes whole worlds, I 
shall forbear mention : but cannot the dullest hear Steam- 
engines clanking around him? Has he not seen the 
Scottish Brassmith’s Idea^ (and this but a mechanical one) 
travelling on fire-wings round the Cape, and across two 
Oceans; and stronger than any other Enchanter’s P'amiliar,^ 
on all hands unweariedly fetching and carrying : at home, 
not only weaving Cloth ; but rapidly enough overturning 
the who|p old system of Society and, for Feudalism and 
Preservation of the Game, preparing us, by indirect but 
sure methods, Industrialism and the Government of the 
Wisest ? d'ruly a Thinking Man is the worst enemy the 
Prince of Darkness can have; every time such a one 
announces himself, I doubt not, there runs a shudder 
through the Nether Empire;® and new Emissaries are 

Tbaumaturgic. Wonder-working . 

Scottish Brassmith. James Watt (1736-1819), the ‘inventor' of 
the steam-engine, was for some years a mathematical instrument-maker in 
Glasgow. 

® Enchanter's Familiar. Fischer refers to Goethe’s Zauberlehrling. 

^ Overturning . . . Society. Latter-Day Pamphlets, p. 226. 

® A shudder through the Nether Empire. Milton, Paradise 
Regained, \ 106-113. 
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trained, with new tactics, to, if possible, entrap him, and 
hoodwink and handcuff him. 

‘ With such high vocation had I too, as denizen of 
the Universe, been called. Unhappy it is, however, that 
though born to the amplest Sovereignty, in this way, with 
no less than sovereign right of Peace and War against the 
d'ime-Princc {Zeit-filrst)^ or Devil, and all his Dominions, 
your coronation-ceremony costs such trouble, your sceptre 
is so difficult to get at, or even to get eye on 1 ’ 

By which last wiredrawn similitude does d'eufelsdrockh 
mean no more than that young men find obstacles in what 
we call * getting under way ’ ? ‘ Not what I Have,’ continues 

he, ‘but what I I^o is my Kingdom. To each is given a 
certain inward Talent, a certain outward Jtnvironmcnt of 
Fortune ; to each, by wisest combination of these two, a 
certain maximum of Capability. But the liardest problem 
were ever this first : do find by study of yourself, and of 
the ground you stand on, what your combined inward and 
outward Capability ^ specially is. For, alas, our young 
soul is all budding with Capabilities, and we see not yet 
which is the main and true one. Always too the new man 
is in a new time, under new conditions ; his course can be 
the facsimile of no prior one, but is by its nature oiiginal. 
And then how seldom will the outward Capability fit the 
inward : though talented wonderfully enough, we are poor, 
unfriended, dyspeptical, bashful ; nay what is worse than 
all, we are foolish. Thus, in a whole imbroglio of Cap- 
abilities, we go stupidly groping about, to grope which is 

^Capability, etc. Goelhcan doctrine; — 'I'lic chief end is the 
harmonious development and cultivation of the individual, through useful 
activity. Special, not vague or general, capabilities arc born with us ; 
and a man should seek to understand clearly what his special capability is, 
what it is that he ivishes, and should then unwearicdly advance along that 
line, using all previous examples, and seizing all the means conducive to 
the attainment of his end. Education should forward our real asceitained 
capacities, and should not turn our efforts to objects which are not in har- 
mony with our instinctive tendencies. (Cioethe, Wilhelm Meister, passim. ) 

Talented. John Sterling objected to this as “a mere newspaper 
and hustings word, invented, . . by O’Connell.’* It was used, however, 
by Abbot (1562-1633), etc. Consult Hodgson's Errors in the Use oj 
English. 
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ours, and often (lulcii the wioul; one: in this mad work 
must scveial years of our small term he spent, till the 
piuhhnil Youth, by practice, acijuiie notions of distance,^ 
and become a seeing ]\Ian. Nay, many so spend iheir 
whole teiin, and in ever-new expectation, ever new' dis- 
ap[)ointment, sliift from enterprise to enter[)rise, and from 
side to side : till at length, as exasperated striplings of 
ihrei'score-and ten, tliey shift into their la'.t enler[)rise, that 
of getting buried. 

‘Such, since the mo^t of us aie too ophthalmic, w'ould 
be the general fate ; w'ere it not that one thing saves us : 
our Hunger. For on this ground, as the prompt nature 
of Hunger is well known, must a [jrom[)t ( hoic'C be made: 
hence have w'c, with wise foresight, Indmitiires and 
x^[)prenticc‘ships toi our irrational young ; whereby, in due 
’season, the vague iiniveiNality of a Man shall find himself 
ready-moulded into a sjiecific Craftsman ; and so thence- 
forth work, with much nr wdth little wMste of Capability as 
it m:iy be; yet not with the woist waste, that of time. 
Nay even in matters s[)iritual, since the spiritual auist too 
is boin blind, and does not, like ceitain other creatures,*'^ 
receive sight in nine days, but far later, sometimes never, — 
is it not w'ell that there should be w'hat we call Ih'ofessions,^^ 
or Bread-studies i^Brodzuu'ckt^, ])reappointed us? Here, 
circling like the gin -horse, for whom partial or total 
blindness is no evil, the Bre ad-artist can travel contctUedly 
round and round, still fancying that it is forw'ard and 
foiwvard ; and realise much: for himself victual; for the 
w'crld an additional horse’s })ow'er in the grand corn- mill 
or hemp-rnill of Economic Society. For me too had such 
a leading-stringi been piovided; only that it proved a 
neckdialtcr, and had nigh thioMled me, till I broke it off. 

^ Acquire notions of distance. From jf\m I', ml s Jounnj to l<'lnciz. 
Translations, ii. 76, 7 iote. 

Other creatures. Puf)s. 

^ Professions. For (Jarlyle’s vitnvs on “our lOni^lrsli c.irc-'crs," vide 
Im/ ter- Day Pamphlets, p, 156, 

^ Leading-string. In C'arlyic’:^ case this was the Cljiuch, though 

represented hcic as l..ivv. 
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Then, in the words of Ancient Pistol,^ did the woild 
generally become mine oyster, which I, by strength or 
cunning, was to open, as I would and could. Almost had 
1 deceased {fast war ich uingekom?nen\ so obstinately did 
it continue shut.’ 

We see here, significantly foreshadowed, the spirit of 
much that was to befall our Autobiographer ; the historical 
embodiment of which, as it painfully takes shape in his 
Life, lies scattered, in dim disastrous details, through this 
Bag Pisces, and those that follow.^ A young man of high 
talent, and high though still temper, like a young mettled 
colt, ‘breaks-off his neck-halter,’ and bounds forth, from 
his peculiar manger, into the wide woild; which, alas, he 
finds all rigorously fenced-in. Richest clover-fields tempt 
his eye ; but to him they are forbidden pasture : either 
pining in progressive starvation, he must stand ; or, in mad 
exasperation, must rush to and fro, leaping against sheer 
stone-walls, which he cannot leap over, which only lacerate 
an'd lame him ; till at last, after thousand attempts and 
endurances, he, as if by miracle, clears his way ; not 
indeed into luxuriant and luxurious clover, yet into a 
certain bosky ^ wilderness where existence is still possible, 
and Freedom, though waited on by Scarcity, is not without 
sweetness. In a word, Teufelsdrockh having thrown-up his 
legal Profession, finds himself without landmark of outward 
guidance whereby his previous want of decided Belief, 
or inward guidance, is frightfully aggravated. Necessity 
urges him on ; I'ime will not stop, neither can he, a Son 
of Time ; wild passions without solacement, wild faculties 
without employment, ever vex and agitate him. He too 
must enact that stern Monodrama, JVb Object and no Rest ; ^ 

^ AAcient Pistol, p. 265, note. Merry Wives of Windsor, II. ii. 2. 

* Pisces, and those that follow. Pisces is here taken before CaprU 
comics and Aquarius, 

^ Bosky. Bushy. "My bosky acres” {Tempest, IV. i. 81). Milton, 
Comus, 313. 

* No Object and no Rest* The reference is to Faust : ‘ ‘ Dcr 
Unniensch ohne Zweek und Ruh ” (Goethe, Faust, part i. 1 . 3349). 
Essays, i. 137. 
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must front its successive destinies, work through to its 
catastrophe, and deduce therefrom what moral he can. 

Yet let us be just to him, let us admit that his ‘ neck- 
halter ’ sat nowise easy on him ; that he was in some 
degree forced to break it off. If we look at the young 
man’s civic position, in this Nameless capital, as he 
emerges from its Nameless University, we can discern well 
that it was far from enviable. His first Law-Examination 
he has come through triumphantly ; and can even boast 
that the Examen Rigorosum ^ need not have frightened 
him: but though he is hereby ^an AuscuItator‘^ of 
respectability,’ what avails it? There is next to no 
employment to be had. Neither, for a youth without con- 
nexions, is the process of Expectation very hoi)eful in itself ; 
nor for one of his disposition much cheered from without. 

* My fellow Auscultators,’ he says, ‘ were Auscultators : 
they dressed, and digested, and talked articulate words ; 
other vitality showed they almost none. Small sf^eculation 
in those eyes, that they did glare withal ! Sense neither 
for the high nor for the deep, nor for aught human or 
divine, save only for the faintest scent of coming Prefer- 
ment.’^ In which words, indicating a total estrangement 
on the part of Teufelsdrockh, may there not also lurk 
traces of a bitterness as from wounded vanity ? Doubtless 
these prosaic Auscultators may have sniffed at him, with 
his strange ways ; and tried to hate, and what was much 
more impossible, to despise him. Friendly communion, in 
any case, there could not be : already has the young 'I'eufels- 
drockh left the other young geese ; and swims apart, though 
as yet uncertain whether he himself is cygnet or gosling. 

Perhaps, too, what little employment he had was 

^ Examen Kigorosum. In Germany, the third and final Law 
Examination ; alluded to in Qui?tfus Eixlein. 

Auscultator. Now called ' Rcferendar,’ "In Germany, one who 
has passed his first Law Examination, and is employed by Government, 
but without salary or fixed appointment.” 

^ Coming Preferment. Law and "the admired lecturing Hume 
himself, appeared to me mere denizens of the kingdom of dulness, point 
ing towards nothing but money as wages for all that bogpool of disgust.’ 
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performed ill, at best unpleasantly. ‘Great practical 
method and expertness’ he may brag of; but is there not 
also great practical j^rido, though deep- hidden, only the 
deeper-seated? So shy a man can never have been 
popular. We figure to ourselves, how in those days he 
may have played strange freaks with his independence, and 
so forth: do not his own words betoken as much? ‘Like 
a very young person, I imagined it was with Work alone, 
and not also with Folly and Sin, in myself and others, that 
I had been aptiointed to struggle.’ Be this as it may, 
his progress from the passive Auscultatorship, towards 
any active Assessorship, is evidently of the slowest. By 
degrees, those same established men, once paitially inclined 
to patronise him, seem to withdraw their countenance, and 
give him up as ‘ a man of genius ’ : against which pro- 
cedure he, in these Papers, loudly protests. ‘As if,’ .says 
he, ‘ the higher did not presuppose the lower ; as if he who 
can fly into heaven, could not also walk post if he resolved 
on It ! But the world is an old woman, and mistakes any 
gilt farthing for a gold coin ; whereby being often cheated, 
she will thenceforth trust nothing but the common copper.’ 

How our winged sky-messenger, unaccepted as a 
terrestrial runner, contrived, in the mean while, to keep 
himself from flying skyward without return, is not too 
clear from these Documents. Good old Gretchefi^ seems 
to have vanished from the scene, perhaps from the Earth ; 
other Horn of Plenty,*^ or even of Parsimony, nowhere flows 
for him ; so that ‘the prompt nature of Hunger being well 
known,’ we are not without our anxiety. From private 
'I'uition,^ in never so many languages and sciences, the aid 
derivable is small ; neither, to use his own w'ords, ‘ does 
the young Adventurer hitheito suspect in himself any 

* Gretchen. C'arlyle's mother died in 1853. Vide p. 148, fw/e. 

® Horn of Plenty. 'I'he Cornucopia of the Ancients ; in scul[)iure. a 
horn full of flowers and fruits, symlx)lic of Plenty. 

Private Tuition. In 1818. Carlyle had thne hours of private 
icachit g at two guineas a morKh for each hour ; he taught algebra, 
geomelry. and on one occasion, astronomy. In 1822 there came the 
IJiiller tutorship, through Irving, with its £'200 a year. 
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literary gift \ but at best earns bread-and-water wages, by 
his wide faculty of dVanslation.^ Nevertheless,’ continues 
he, ‘ that I subsisted is clear, for you find me even now 
alive.’ Which fact, liowever, except upon the principle of 
our true-hearted, kind old Proverb, ^ that ‘ there is always 
life for a living one,’ we must profess ourselves unable to 
explain. 

Certain Landlords’ P)ills, and other economic Docu- 
ments, bearing the mark of Settlement, indicate that he ^ 
was not without money; but, like an independent Hearth- 
holder, if not Householder, paid his way. Here also occur, 
among many others, two little mutilated Notes, which 
perhaps throw light on his condition. The first has now 
no date, or writer’s name, hut a huge Blot ; and runs to 
this effect : ‘The tied-down by previous promise, 

cannot, except by best wishes, forward the Herr Teufels- 
tlrockh’s views on the Assessorship in question ; and sees 
himself under the cruel necessity of forbearing, for the 
present, what were otherwise his duty and joy, to assist 
in opening the career for a man of genius, on whom far 
higher triumphs arc yet waiting.’ The other is on gilt 
paper; and interests us like a sort of epistolary mummy 
now dead, yet which once lived and beneficently worked. 
AVe give it in the original: ^ Herr Teufel sdroekh tcird 7 ’Oh 
der Friiu Grdffui, oiif Donnerstag^ zum /Iss'Ihktischen 
I'hee scho listens eingeladenl ^ 

Thus, in answ'er to a cry for solid pudding, whereof 
there is the most urgent need, comes, e{)igrammatically 

^ Faculty of Translation. Carlyle’s chief translations were Berzelius’s 
Chemistry, in 1819; Legendre's (ieomehy, in 1822, which brought him 
7^50: Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, published 1824, ^180; the work 
called German Romance, published :827. 

^ Kind old Proverb. “My mother’s proverb," said Carlyle; but 
</. Goethe’s Wilhelm Meisfer, vol. iii. p. 25. 

® The (Inkblot). This may refer vaguely to Carlyle’s no?i-ai)point- 
inent to the chair of Moral Philosophy in St. Andrews Univc rsiiy, 1828. 
His candidature for the Astronomy Professorship in Edinburgh (which 
Jeffrey gave to his Secretary) was not until 1834. 

* ‘Herr Teufelsdrockh,’ etc. ‘ It will give the Ciountess much pleasure 
if Herr Teufelsdrockh will come to reslhelic tea on I hursday.’ 
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enough, the invitation to a wash of quite fluid AlstJutic^ 
Teal How Tciifelsdrockh, now at actual handgrips with 
Destiny herself, may have comported himself among these 
Musical and Literary Dilettanti of both sexes, like a hungry 
lion invited to a feast of chickenweed, we can only con- 
jecture. Perhaps in expressive silence, and abstinence : 
otherwise if the lion, in such case, is to feast at all, it 
cannot be on the chicktmwecd, but only on the chickens. 
For the rest, as this Frau (bafinn dates fiom the Ziihdarm 
ITouse^ she can be no other than the Countess and mistress 
of the same ; whose intellectual tendencies, and good-will 
to Teufelsdrockh, whether on the footing of Herr Towgood, 
or on his own footing, are hereby manifest. That some 
sort of relation, indeed, continued, for a time, to connect 
our Autobiographer, though perhaps feebly enough, with 
this noble House, we have elsewhere express evidence. 
Doubtless, if he expected ])atronage, it was in vain; enough 
for him if he here obtained occasional glimpses of the great 
w'orl'd, from which we at one time fancied him to have 
been always excluded. ‘The Zahdarms,’ says he, ‘lived 
in the soft, sumptuous garniture of Aiistocracy; whereto 
Literature and Art, attracted and attached from without, 
were to serve as the handsomest fringing. It was to the 
Gnlidigen Frau (her Ladyship) that this latter improvement 
was due : assiduously she gathered, dextrously shfe fitted- 
on, what fringing was to be had ; lace or cobweb, as the 
place yielded.* Was Teufelsdrockh also a fringe, of lace 
or cobweb; or promising to be such? ‘ With his Excellenz 
(the Count),’ continues he, ‘I have more than once had 
the honour to converse ; chiefly on general affairs, and the 

^ j^stbetic. The Greek expression tA alcOrjrd (that which is sensibly 
perceived) was, in 1750-58, revived by Baumgarten in the word Asihetik, 
by which he implied a criticism of Taste, or Science of vKslhctics. In 
1781 Kant reapplied it to the conditions of sensuous perception. About 
t796-9ft it l>egan to appear in English translations of Kant’s works and 
in essays upon them. Vide Murray. 

Carlyle in 1827, speaking of Jean Paul's Introduction to ^Esthetics 
(in Baumgarten ’s sense), thought* it necessary to explain the then un- 
common word. The German, AEsthctischci Thee, as commonly used, 
implies a dilettante tea-party. 
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aspect of the world, which he, though naw past middle 
life, view’ed in no unfavourable light; finding indeed, except 
the Outrooting of Journalism (die ansziirotie^ide Jotirnalisiik)^ 
little to desiderate therein. On some points, as his Excellenz 
was not uncholeric, I found it more pleasant to keep silence. 
Besides, his occupation being that of Owning Land, there 
might be faculties enough, which, as superfluous for such 
use, were little developed in him.’ 

'rhat to Teufelsdrdckh the aspect of the world was 
nowise so faultless, and many things besides ‘ the Out- 
rooting of Journalism ’ might luive seemed improvements, 
we can readily conjecture. With nothing but a barren 
Auscultatorship from without, and so many mutinous 
thoughts and wishes from within, his position was no easy 
one. ‘The Universe,’ he says, ‘was as a mighty Sphinx- 
riddle,^ which I knew so little of, yet must rede, or be 
devoured. In red streaks of unspeakal^Ie grandeur, yet 
also in the blackness of darkness, was Life, to my too- 
unfurnished Thought, unfolding itself. A strange con- 
tradiction lay in me ; and I as yet knew not the solution 
of it;^ knew not that spiritual music can s])ring only from 
discords set in harmony; that but for Iwil there were no 
Good, as victory is only possible by battle.’ 

‘ I have heard affirmed (surely in jest),’ observes he 
elsewherd, ‘ by not unphilanthropic persons, that it were 
a real increase of human happiness, could all young men 
from the age of nineteen be covered under barrels, or 
rendered otherwise invisible ; and there left to follow their 
lawful studies and callings, till they emerged, sadder and 

' Sphinx-riddle, p. 96, note. 

® I as yet knew not the solution of it. I'he itew moral principle 
of our era (said Carlyle), — that evil and good are evcryvvluue, like shadow 
and substance, inseparable, yet not hostile, only opposed, and that a 
man may live '* in unconquerable steadfastness for the right, yet without 
tumultuous exasperation against the wrong,” — was taught by Goethe, and 
was *' ocul.arly-visible ” in his life. Religion represented the two as in- 
finitely different, hostile (as heaven and hell); (joelhc and .Sehillcr ( “ art 
is higher tlian religion”) represented go6d and evil as infinitely different, 
but without hostility, nay, as both essential to the whole. Cf. Journal, 
1830, 1831, and Essays, iv. 181. 
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wiser, at the age of twenty- five. With which suggestion 
at least as considered in the light of a practical scheme, 
I need scarcely say that I nowise coincide. Nevertheless 
it is plausibly urged that, as young ladies {^Mddche7i) are, 
to mankind, precisely the most delightful in those years; 
so young gentlemen {Biibchen do then attain their 
maximum of delestability. Such gawks {Gecke7i^ arc they, 
and foolish peacocks, and yet with such a vulturous hunger 
for self-indulgence; so obstinate, obstreperous, vain-glorious; 
in all senses, so fro ward and so forward. No mortal’s 
endeavour or attainment will, in the smallest, content the 
as yet unendeavouring, unattaining young gentleman ; but 
he could make it all infinitely better, were it worthy of 
him. Life everywhere is the most manageable matter, 
simple as a question in the Rule-of-Three : multiply your 
second and third term together, divide the product by the 
first, and your quotient will be the answer, — which you 
are but an ass if you cannot come at. The booby has 
noi yet found -out, by any trial, that, do what one will, 
there is ever a cursed fraction,^ oftencst a decimal repeater, 
and no net integer quotient so much as to be thought of.’ 

In which passage docs not there lie an imjilied confession 
that 'feufelsdrockh himself, besides his outward obstructions, 
had an inward, still greater, to contend with ; namely, a 
certain temporary, youthful, yet still afflictive dewngement 
of head? Alas, on the former side alone, his case was 
hard enough. ‘ It continues ever true,’ says he, ‘ that 
Saturn, or Chronos,^ or what we call Time, devours all 

* Bilbchen. Baby-boys; not “ young gentlemen." 

" Cursed fraction. "They were a set of . . . lively gcniuse.s, 
who saw w'ell enough that the sum of our e.xistence, divided by reason, 
never gives an integer numbei, but that a surprising fraction is always 
left behind. . . . 'I'o get rid of this fraction . . . was the object of the 
Children of Joy” (Goethe's Wilhelm Meister, vol. i. p. 238). 

® -Saturn, or Chronos. According to Greek myths, Kronos dethroned 
his father Uranos, and, dreading a similar fate, devoured his own children, 
e.xcept Jupiter, who, rescued by his mother, afterwards dethroned Kronos. 
According to later myths, Kronfos fled to Italy {Aineid, viii. 319 and 
was thus wrongly identified with Saturn, the Latin God of Agriculture, 
Kionos also is erroneously identified with Chronos, Time. 
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his Children : only by incessant Running, by incessant 
AVorking, may you (for some threescore- and- ten years) 
escape him ; and you too he devours at last. C'an any 
Sovereign, or Holy Alliance of Sovereigns, bid 'I'ime stand 
still; even in thought, shake themselves free of d'ime? 
Our whole terrestrial being is based on Time, and built 

Time ; it is wholly a Movement, a 'rime-impulse ; 'Fime 
is the author of it, the material of it. Hence also our 
Whole Duty, which is to move, to work, — in the right 
direction. Are not our Bodies and our Souls in continual 
movement, whether we will or not; in a continual Waste, 
requiring a continual Repair? Utmost satisfaction of our 
whole outward and inward Wants were but satisfaction for 
a space of 'Time ; thus, whatso we have done, is done, and 
for us annihilated, and ever must we go and do anew. O 
Time-Spirit, how hast thou environed ^ and imprisoned us, 
and sunk us so deep in thy troublous dim 'rime-l^Iemenl, 
that only in lucid moments can so much as glimpses of 
our upper Azure Home be revealed to us ! Me, however, 
as a Son of Time, unhappier than some others, was Time 
threatening to eat quite prematurely ; for, strive as 1 might, 
there was no good Running, so obstructed was the path, 
so gyved- were the feet.’ That is to say, we presume, 
speaking in the dialect of this lower world, that 'J'eufels- 
drockh’s .wdiole duty and necessity was, like other men’s, 

‘ to work, — in the right direction,’ and that no work was 
to be had ; whereby he became wretched enough. As 
was natural : with haggard Scarcity threatening him in the 
distance; and so vehement a soul languishing in restless in- 
action, and forced thereby, like Sir Hudibras’s sword by rust,^ 

To eat into itself, for lack 
or sonicf liing else to licw and hack ! 

^ Environed, etc. As Satan was “environed” in die drnk (Jiaos. 
Milton. Paradise Lost, ii. ioi6, i046-.{7. 

“ Gyved. Fettered. Hamlet, II. i. 8o. 

^ Sir Hudibras’s sword. 

“ 't he trfiichnnt blade, Toledo trusty, 

For want of ^};bliu,i^ w.as y;rown rusty, 

And ate into itself, for lack 
Of some body to hew and back.” 

1 1 ltd Unas, I. i. 359. 
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But on the whole, that same ‘ excellent Passivity,’ ^ as 
it has all along done, is here again vigorously flourishing ; 
in which circumstance may we not trace the beginnings 
of much that now characterises our Professor; and perhaps, 
in faint rudiments, the origin of the Clothes -Philosophy 
itself? Already the attitude he has assumed towards the 
World is too defensive ; not, as would have been desirable, 
a bold attitude of attack. ‘ So far hitherto,’ he says, ‘ as 
I had mingled with mankind, I was notable, if for any- 
thing, for a certain stillness of manner, which, as my friends 
often rebukingly declared, did but ill express the keen 
ardour of my feelings. I, in truth, regarded men with an 
excess both of love and of fear. The mystery of a Person, 
indeed, is ever divine to him that has a sense for the 
Godlike. Often, notwithstanding, was I blamed, and by 
half-strangers hated, for my so-called Hardness {Ildrfe)^ 
my Indifferentism towards men ; and the seemingly ironic 
tone I had adopted, as my favourite dialect in conversation. 
Ala:^, the panoply of Sarcasm was but as a buckram case,^ 
wherein I had striven to envelope myself ; that so my own 
poor Person might live safe there, and in all friendliness, 
being no longer exasperated by wounds. Sarcasm I now 
see to be, in general, the language of the Devil ; for which 
reason I have long since as good as renounced it. But 
how many individuals did I, in those days, provoke into 
some degree of hostility thereby ! An ironic man, with 
his sly stillness, and ambuscading ways, more especially 
an ironic young man, from whom it is least expected, may 
be viewed as a pest to society. Have we not seen persons 
of weight and name coming forward, with gentlest indiffer- 
ence, to tread such a one out of sight, as an insignificancy 
and worm, start ceiling-high (balkenhodi)^ and thence fall 
shattered and supine, to be borne home on shutters, not 
without indignation, when he proved electric and a torpedo!’^ 

^ ‘Excellent Passivity,’ p. 139, note, 

* Buckram case. Linen doth stiffened with glue. /. Henry IV., 
II. iv. 213. 

® He proved ... a torpedo, i.e. torpedo-fish. “ No sooner docs he 
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Alas, how can a man with this dcvilishncss of temper 
make way for himself in Life ; where the first problem, as 
Teufelsdrockh too admits, is ‘to unite yourself with some 
one and with somewhat ^ {sich anzuschlfessen) ’ ? Division, 
not union, is written on most part of his procedure. Let 
us add too that, in no great length of time, the only im- 
portant connexion he had ever succeeded in forming, his 
connexion with the Zahdarm Family, seems to have been 
paralysed, for all practical uses, by the death of the ‘ not 
uncholeric ’ old Count. This fact stands recorded, quite 
incidentally, in a certain Discourse Ofi Epitaphs^^ huddled 
into the present Bag, among so much else ; of which l^ssay 
the learning and curious penetration are more to be 
approved of than the spirit. His grand principle is, that 
lapidary inscriptions, of what sort .soever, should be His- 
torical rather than Lyrical. ‘ By request of that worthy 
Nobleman’s survivors,’ says he, ‘I undertook to compose 
his Epitaph; and not unmindful of my own rules, produced 
the following; which however, for an alleged defect of 
Latinity, a defect never yet fully visible to myself, still 
remains unengraven ’ ; — wherein, we may predict, there is 
more than the Latinity that will surprise an English reader: 


take a pen in his hand, than it becomes a torpedo to him, and benumljs 
all his faculties” (Boswell's Johnson, 1743). “ lulinburgh [cJ/ra 1H18] 

from my feiilow-crcatures, little or nothing but vinegar was my reccj)ti(m, 
. . my own blame mainly, so pi'oud, shy, poor, at once so insi,i;nihc;uit- 
looking and so grim and sorrowful. That in Sartor of the worm 
trodden on and proving a torpedo is not wholly a fable, but did actually 
befall once or twice, as I still with a kind of small, not ungenial, mrdice 
can remember.” 

^ ‘ To unite yourself with . . . somewhat.’ The (juotation is fKjm 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meistcr, vol. iii. p. 8 t. 

^ Epitaphs. Johnson wrote an Esi,ay on Epitaphs, in The Genllcnians 
Magazine, 1740; also Wordswoilh in The Triend, 1810. 
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me JACKT* 

I’llILII’PUS ZAEIIDARM, COGNOMINK MACANUS, 

ZAKHDARMI COMES, 

EX IMPERII CONCILIO, 

VEI. LERIS AUKE! PERISCEIJDIS, NECNON VUI/niRLS MORI 
EQHES 

OUl DUM SDR LUNA ACER \ I', 

QUINOUIES MILLK PERDICl'S 

PLUM IK) CON FECIT : 

VARII CIHI 

CENTUMPONDIA MILLIES CENTENA MILLIA, 

PER SE, PERQUE SERVOS QUADRU I'EDES RIPEDESVE, 

IIAUI) SINE TUMUl/rU DEVOI.VENS, 

IN’ STERCUS 

PA LAM CONVERTI I'. 

NUNC A LAHORE REQU I ESCENTEM 

OPERA SE<)UUNTUR. 

SI MONUMEN'PUM QU/I-'-RlS, 

FIMEIUM AUSPICE. 

PRIMUM IN ORHE DEJECIT \sul> duio] ; POSTREMUM {\'ni> 

^ Hie jacet, etc. “ Here lies Pliilip Zaclularm, suriuinied the Great, 
Count of Zaehdann, of the Imperial Council, Knii^ht of the Golden 
Fleece, of the Garter, and also of the Black Vulture. Who, while he 
lived under tlie moon, destroyed 5000 partridges with lead : manifold 

victuals a hundred million hundredweights, through himself, and through 
his servants, quadrupeds or bipeds, not without racket consuming, he 
openly converted into soil. Now resting from his labour his works follow 
him. If you seek his monument, look at this heap. Began [as given) ; 
finished [as given)," Carlyle practically repeats this in Past and I^resent, 
pp. 153, 242. The epitaph was a satire on the idleness of the ‘ Corn- 
law, game-preserving Aristocracy.' "We have private individuals whose 
wages are equal to the wages of seven or eight thousand other individuals. 
What do those highly boneficed individuals do to Society for their wages ? 
— Kill partridges. Can this last ? No, by the soul that is in man it 
cannot, and will not, and shall not!" In 1831 the average price of 
wheat was 66s. 4d. per quarter, at which price the import duty was 
20s, 8tl. The Corn Law was abolished in 1846 by Sir Robert Peel. As 
to "game-preserving,” vide p. 271, 

® Si monumentum quaeris, etc. The wall near Wren’s tomb in 
St. Paul’s. London, bears: ‘Si monumentum requiris. circumspice." 
i.e. " If you seek his monument, — look around I " 
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CHAPTER V 

ROMANCK 

‘ F!3R long years,’ writes Tcufclsdrockli, '-luid the poor 
Hebrew, in this h'gyi)t of an Aiiseultatorship, painfully 
toiled, baking bricks without stubble, before ever the ques- 
tion once struck him with entire force: For what? — i>V> 7 // 
Himviel ! For Food and Warmth! And are Food and 
^Varmth nowhere else, in the whole wide Universe, dis- 
coverable? — Ca)me of it what might, I resolved to try.’ 

Thus then are we to see him in a new independent 
capacity, though perhaps far from an improved one. 
Teufelsdrdckh is now a. man without Profession. Quitting 
the common Fleet of herring-busses^ and wlialeis, where 
indeed his leeward, laggard condition was painful enough, 
he desperately steers off, on a course of lu’s own, by 
sextant and compass of his own. Unhappy d'eufelsdrbckli I 
Though neither Fleet, nor Traffic, nor Commodores pleased 
thee, still was it not a Fleets sailing in prescribed track, for 
fixed objects ; above all, in combination, wherein, by 
mutual guidance, by all manner of loans and borrowings, 
each could manifoldly aid the other? How wilt thou sail 
in unknown seas; and for thyself find that shorter North- 
west Pass e to thy fair Spice-country of a Nowhere? — A 
solitary rover, on such a voyage, with such nautii al tactics, 
will meet with adventures. Nay, as we forthwith discover, 
a certain Calypso-Island^ detains him at the very outset; 
and as it were falsifies and oversets his whole reckoning. 

‘If in youth,’ writes he once, ‘the Universe is 

’ Herring-busses. Buss (Fr. a small boat used in fiorring- 

fishery. 

Northwest Passage. From the year 1.197, numerous allcmpls were 
made by English captains to find a passage to Eastern Asi.a Ijy rounding 
North America, in order to avoid the Spanish Main ; and at the date in 
question, for merely scientihc reasons, by Parry (iSai), and Ross (r82g), 

Calypso-Island. According to isomer, the sliiinvn eked Ulysses 
was detained seven years, on a wooded island, by Calypso, the daughter 
of Allas. 
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majestically unveiling, and everywhere Heaven revealing 
itself on Earth, nowhere to the Young Man does this 
Heaven on Earth so immediately reveal itself as in the 
Young Maiden. Strangely enough, in this strange life of 
ours, it has been so appointed. On the whole, as I have 
often said, a Person [Fersonlichkeit) is ever holy to us ; a 
certain orthodox Anthropomorphism connects my Me with 
all Thees in bonds of Love : but it is in this approximation 
of the Like and Unlike, that such heavenly attraction, as 
between Negative and Positive, first burns-out into a flame. 
Is the pitifullest mortal Person, think you, indifferent to us? 
Is it not rather our heartfelt wish to be made one with 
him ; to unite him to us, by gratitude, by admiration, even 
by fear ; or failing all these, unite ourselves to him ? Put 
how much more, in this case of the Like-Unlike ! Here is 
conceded us the higher mystic possibility of such a union, 
the highest in our Earth ; thus, in the conducting medium 
of Fantasy, flames-forth that yfr^-development of the uni- 
versal Spiritual Electricity, which, as unfolded between man 
and woman, we first emphatically denominate Love. 

‘ In every well-conditioned stripling, as I conjecture, 
there already blooms a certain prospective Paradise, cheered 
by some fairest Eve ; nor, in the stately vistas, and flowerage 
and foliage of that Garden, is a Tree of Knowledge, beautiful 
and awful in the midst thereof, wanting. J’erha^s too the 
whole is but the lovelier, if Cherubim and a Flaming Sword 
divide it from all footsteps of men ; and grant him, the 
imaginative stripling, only the view, not the entrance. 
Happy season of virtuous youth, when shame is still an 
impassable celestial barrier ; and the sacred air- cities of 
Hope have not shrunk into the mean clay-hamlets of 
Reality ; and man, by his nature, is yet infinite and free ! 

‘As for our young Forlorn,’ continues Teufelsdrdckh, 
evidently meaning himself, ‘ in his secluded way of life, 
and with his glowing Fantasy, the more fiery that it burnt 
under cover, as in a reverberating furnace,^ his feeling 

* Reverberating furnace. * Reverberierfeuer. Jean Paul, SUbenkaes, 
book i. chap. ii. 
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towards the Queens of this Earth was, and indeed is, 
altogether unspeakable. A visible Divinity dwelt in them ; 
to our young Friend all women were holy, were heavenly. 
As yet he but saw them Hitting past, in their many-coloured 
angel-plumage ; or hovering mute and inaccessible on the 
outskirts of /Esf/icfic Tea : ail of air they were, all Soul and 
Form; so lovely, like mysterious piiestesses, in whose hand 
was tlie invisible Jacob’s ladder, whereby man might mount 
into very Heaven, d'hat he, our poor f riend, should ever 
win for himself one of these (hacefuls {Iloldcn) — Ach 
Gott ! how could he hope it ; should he not have died 

under it ? 'There was a certain delirious vertigo in the 

thought. 

‘ I'lnis was the young man, if all-sceptical of Demons and 
Angels such as the vulgar liad once believed in, nevertheless 
not unvisited by hosts of true Sky-born, who visibly and 
audibly hovered round him wheresoever he went ; and they 
had that religious worship in his thought, though as yet it 
was by their mere eaithly and trivial name that he named 

them. But now, if on a soul so circumstanced, some 

actual Air-maiden, incorporated into tangibility and reality, 
should cast any electric glance of kind eyes, saying thereby, 
“'Thou too mayest love and be loved”; and so kindle 
him, — good Heaven, what a volcanic, earthquake-bringing, 
all-consuming fire were probably kindled ! ^ 

Such a fire, it afterwards appears, did actually burst- 
forth, with explosions more or less Vesuvian, in the inner 
man of Herr Diogenes; as indeed how could it fail? A 
nature, which, in his own figurative style, we might say, 
had now not a little carbonised tinder, of Irritability; with 
so much nitre of latent Passion, and sulyihurous Humour 
enough ; the whole lying in such hot neighbourhood, close 
by ‘a reverberating furnace of Fantasy’: have we not 
here the components of driest Gunpowder, ready, on 
occasion of the smallest spark, to blaze-up? Neither, in 
this our Life-element, are sparks anywhere wanting. With- 
out doubt, some Angel, whereof so many hovered round, 
would one day, leaving ‘ the outskirts of /Esthetic Tea^' 


12 
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flit nigher ; and, by electric Promethean ^ glance, kindle no 
despicable firework. Happy, if it indeed proved a Firework, 
and flamed-off rocket-wise, in successive beautiful bursts of 
splendour, each growing naturally from the other, through 
the several stages of a happy Youthful l.ove ; till the whole 
were safely burnt-out; and the young soul relieved with 
little damage ! Happy, if it did not rather prove a Con- 
flagration and mad Explosion ; painfully lacerating the 
heart itself; nay perhaps bursting the heart in ])ieces 
(which were Death) ; or at best, bursting the thin walls 
of your ‘ reverberating furnace,^ so that it rage thenceforth 
all unchecked among the contiguous combustibles (which 
were Madness) : till of the so fair and manifold internal 
world of our Diogenes, there remained Nothing, or only 
the ^ crater of an extinct volcano ’ ! ^ 

From multifarious Documents in this Bag Capricornus, 
and in the adjacent ones on both sides thereof, it becomes 
manifest that our philosopher, as stoical and cynical as he 
no'w looks, was heartily and even frantically in Love : here 
therefore may our old doubts whether his heart were of 
stone or of flesh give way. Fie loved once ; not wisely 
but too well.^ And once only : for as your Congreve ^ 
needs a new case or wrappage for every new rocket, so 
each human heart can properly exhibit but one Love, if 
even one ; the ‘ First Love which is infinite ’ ® can be fol- 
lowed by no second like unto it. In more recent years 
accordingly, the Editor of these Sheets was led to regard 
Teufelsdrockh as a man not only who would never wed, but 
who would never even flirt; whom the grand-climacteric® 

^ Promethean, t.e. fire-bearing; p. 203, no^e. 

2 ‘ Crater of an extinct volcano/ p. 75. note. 

* Not wisely but too well. Othello, V. ii. 344. 

* Congreve, Sir William {1772-1828), inventor of the rocket used as 
a weapon of war. 

® * First Love which is infinite,' etc. From Goethe’s Dichtung und 
IVahrheit, xiii. ; cf. Essays, i. 191. 

® Qrand-climacteric. When a person’s age corresponded to the 
multiples of 7 with each of the odd numbers, the period was considered 
critical, especially in the case of the two mysterious numbers 7 and 9, 
which was termed the grand climacteric. Vide Scott’s Chronicles of the 
Canon f^ate. 
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itself, and St. Afartin's Surntner^ of incipient Dotage, would 
crown with no new myrtle-garland." To the Professor, 
women are henceforth Pieces of Art ; of Celestial Art, 
indeed ; which celestial pieces he glories to survey in 
galleries, but has lost thought of purchasing. 

Psychological readers are not without curiosity to see 
how Teufelsdrockh, in this for him unexampled j^rcdica- 
ment, demeans himself; wath what specialties of sueex'ssive 
configuration, s[)lendour and colour, his h'ircwork bla/es-off. 
Small, as usual, is the satisfaction that such can meet with 
here. Prom amid these confused masses of luilogy and 
Pdegy, with their mad Petrarchan^ and Werterean waic 
lying madly scattered among all sorts of quite extraneous 
matter, not so much as the fair one’s name can be de- 
ciphered. for, without doubt, the title JHuf/iific, wheieby 
she is here designated, and which means simply (loddess of 
blowers, must be Ih tilious. Was her real name Flora, 
then ? Put what was her surname, o>* had she none ? Of 
what station in lafc was she ; of what parentage, fortune, 
aspect? Spe( ially, by what Prei'-stablished Harmony® of 
occurrenc es did the I. over and the Coved meet one another 
in so wide a woild ; how did they behave in such meeting? 
To all which (pieslions, not unessential in a biographic 
work, mere Conjecture must for most part return answer. 
‘It was aopointed,’ says our Philosopher, ‘that the high 
celestial orbit of Blumine should intersect the low sublunary 
one of our Forlorn ; that he, looking in her em])yrean eyes, 
should fancy the upper Sphere of Fight was come down 
into this nether sphere of Shadows ; and finding himself 
mistaken, make noise enough.’ 

^ St. Martin's Summer, i.e. fine weather in Novemlx'r. St. Martin’s 
Day is iith November. Cf. /. Henry F/., I. ii. 131. A similar phrase, 

‘ Indian Summer,' is used in North America and Canada. 

“ Myrtle-garland. The myrtle was sacred to Venus. 

® Petrarchan. Petrarch (1304-74), the Italian poet, celebrated chiefly 
for his Rime — a collection of love lyrics. 

^ Werterean, p. X95, note. 

* PreeatabliBhed Harmony. Leibnitz: (1646-1716) held that changes 
in mind and matter are not mutually causal, but merely concomitant, ac- 
cording to \,hat he termed a “ pre-established harmony.” 
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We seem to gather that she was young, hazel-eyed,^ 
beautiful, and some one’s Cousin ; highborn, and of high 
spirit ; but unhappily dependent and insolvent ; living, 
perhaps, on the not too gracious bounty of moneyed rela- 
tives. But how came ‘the Wanderer into her circle? 
Was it by the humid vehicle of Esthetic T'ca^ or by the 
arid one of mere Business? Was it on the hand of Herr 
Towgood \ or of the Gnadige Frau, who, as an ornamental 
Artist, might sometimes like to promote flirtation, especially 
for young cynical Nondescripts? To all appearance, it 
was chiefly by Accident, and the grace of Nature. 

‘ 'I’hou fair Waldschloss,’ ^ writes our Autobiographer, 
‘ what stranger ever saw thee, were it even an absolved 
Auscultator,^ officially bearing in his pocket the last Relatio 
ex Aciis^ he would ever write, but must have paused to 
wonder ! Noble Mansion ! There stoodest thou, in deep 
Mountain Ampluthealre, on umbrageous lawns, in thy 
serene solitude ; stately, massive, all of granite ; glittering 
in The western sunbeams, like a palace of El Dorado,® 
overlaid with precious metal. Beautiful rose up, in wavy 
curvature, the slope of thy guardian Hills ; of the greenest 
was their sward, embossed with its dark-brown frets of crag, 
or spotted by some spreading solitary Tree and its shadow 
To the unconscious Wayfarer thou wert also as an Ammon’s 
Temple,^ in the Libyan Waste ; where, for joy, and woe, 
the tablet of his Destiny lay written. Well might he pause 
and gaze ; in that glance of his were prophecy and name- 
'ess forebodings.’ 

But now let us conjecture that the so presentient 
Auscultator has handed- in his Relatio ex Actis ; been 

^ Hazel-eyed, p. i86, "dark eyes." 

^ 'The Wanderer,’ p. 120, note. 

’ Waldschloss. Forest-casile. 

^ Auscultator, p. 165, note. 

®.Kelatio ex Actis. Law Report ; MS. 

® El Dorado. The gilded land which the Spanish conquerors of 
America imagined, and to find which Raleigh went to Guiana in 1595. 

^ Ammon’s Temple. The pracle of Ammon (the Jupiter of Egyptian 
mythology) in the Libyan Desert ; it was consulted by Alexander the Great 
in 332*1 B.C 
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invited to a glass of Rhine-wine ; and so, instead of return- 
ing dispirited and athirst to his dusty 'rown-home, is 
ushered into the Gardenhouse, where sit the choicest party 
of dames and cavaliers : if not engaged in Esthetic Tea, 
yet in trustful evening conversation, and perhaps Musical 
Coffee, for we hear of ‘harps and pure voices making the 
stillness lived Scarcely, it would seem, is the Chirdenhouse 
inferior in respectability to the noble Mansion itself. 

‘ Embowered amid rich foliage, rose-clusters, and the hues 
and odours of thousand fiovvers, here sat that brave company^ 
in front, from the wide-ot)encd doors, fair outlook over 
blossom and bush, over grove and velvet green, stretching, 
undulating onwards to the remote Mountain ])eaks : so 
bright, so mild, and everywhere the melody of birds and 
happy creatures ; it was all as if man had stolen a shelter 
from the Sun in the bosom -vesture of Summer herself. 
How came it that the Wanderer advanced thither with 
such forecasting heart {ahndiiiigsiwll)^ by the side of his gay 
host? Did he feel that to these soft influences his hard 
bosom ought to be shut ; that here, once more, Fate had 
it in view to try him ; to mock him, and see whether there 
were Humour in him? 

‘ Next moment he finds himself presented to the party ; 
and especially by name to — Blumine ! ^ Peculiar among 

^ Blumine. The original of “ Illumine,” the "Goddess of I'lowers,” 
undoubtedly appears to have been Margaret Gordon, an ex-pupil of Irvint;'s, 
whom Carlyle met at Kirkcaldy, 1816-18. Her last leth r to Carlyle; is 
remarkable in many ways : " . . . In time your abilities must be known. 
Among your acquaintance they arc already beheld with wonder and delight. 

. . . Genius will render you great. May virtue render you beloved 1 
Remove the awful distance between you and ordinary men by kind and 
gentle manners. . . . Why conceal the real goodness that Hows in your 
heait?” The writer afterwards married Sir Alexander liannennan, M. R. 
for Aberdeen, Carlyle’s poor circumstances having made him an un- 
desirable suitor in the eyes of Miss Gordon’s aunt and guardian. Jn 
Wotton Reinfred "Blumine" appears as "Jane Montagu. ’’ The 
romance episode in Sartor is colouretl by recollections of a certain Miss 
Aurora Kirkpatrick, whose birth was an Indian Romance (vide Remin- 
iscences \ and Nineteenth Century, September 1892 ; Westminster Revieiv, 
August 1804 i Rlackivood, July 1893). Thus the " aunt ’’ of Miss Gordon 
and of "Jane Montagu” appears in Sartor .as the "Duenna Cousin,” 
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all dames and damosels glanced Bliimine, there in hei 
modesty, like a star among earthly lights. Noblest maiden ! 
whom he bent to, in body and in soul ; yet scarcely dared 
look at, for the presence filled him witli painful yet sweetest 
embarrassment. 

‘ Blumine’s was a name well known to him; far and^ 
wide was the fair one heard of, for her gifts, her graces, her 
caprices : from all which vague colourings of Rumour, from 
the censures no less than fiom the praises, had our friend 
painted for himself a certain imperious Queen of Hearts,^ 
and blooming warm Earth-angel, much more enchanting 
than your mere white Heaven-angels of women, in whose 
placid veins circulates too little naphtha-fire. Herself also 
he had seen in public places ; that light yet so stately form; 
those dark tresses, shading a face where smiles and sunlight 
played over earnest deeps : but all this he had seen only 
as a magic vision, for him inaccessible, almost without 
reality. Her sphere was too far from his; how should she 
evej think of him ; O Heaven ! how should they so much 
as once meet together? And now that Rose-goddess sits 
in the same ciicle with him; the light of her eyes has 
smiled on him ; if he speak, she will hear it ! Nay, who 
knows, since the heavenly Sun looks into lowest valleys, 
but Bluminc herself might have aforetime noted the so 

i.e. Mrs. Str.ichey, whose house at Shooter’s Hill, with its "umbrage- 
ous little I’ark, with loses, gardens,” may have been the original of the 
" Noble Mansion.” It has even been aflirmcd that Blumine represents 
Mi'.s Kiikpatrick and not Margaret Gordon. Against this view we must 
lake into account (i) tlie testimony of Carlyle’s intimate friends, Froude 
and Masson ; (2) the faet lh.it Carlyle liad been in intimate correspondence 
with Miss Welsh for three years before he met Miss Kirkpatiick ; (3) the 
latter, being sole mistress of ;^5o,ooo, was not "unhappily dependent 
and insolvent” ; (4) Carlyle’s own statement, which seems to be conclu- 
sive; "Mrs Strachey took to me from the first, nor ever swerved: it 
strikes me now, more than it then did, she silently could have liked to see 
'dear Kitty’ and myself come together, and so continue near her, both 
of us, through life : the good kind soul, — and Kitty, too, was charming in 
her bermtiful Begum sort, had wealth abundant, and might perhaps have 
been charmed? None knows.” 

^ Queen of Hearts. An epilhel applied to the much-beloved daughter 
of James VI. of Scotland, Eli/..ibeth, Queen of Bohemia ; also an expres- 
sion found in Goethe’s Wilhelm Meislcr, vol. iii. p. 117. 
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unnotable ; perhaps, from his very gainsayers, as he had 
from hers, gathered wonder, gathered favour for him ? 
Was the attraction, the agitation mutual, then ; pole and 
pole trembling towards contact, when once brought into 
neighbourhood ? Say rather, heart swelling in presence of 
the Queen of Hearts ; like the Sea swelling when once 
near its Moon ! ^ With the Wanderer it was even so : as 
in heavenward gravitation, suddenly as at the touch of a 
Seraph’s wand, his whole soul is roused from its deepest 
recesses ; and all that was painful and that was blissful 
there, dim images, vague feelings of a whole Past and a 
whole Future, are heaving in unquiet eddies within 
him. 

* Often, in far less agitating scenes, had our still Friend 
shrunk forcibly together ; and shrouded-up his tremors and 
flutterings, of w-hat sort soever, in a safe cover of Silence, 
and perhaps of seeming Stolidity. How was it, then, that 
here, when trembling to the core of his heart, he did not 
sink into swoons, but rose into strength, into fearlessness 
and clearness? It was his guiding Genius {Diimon) that 
inspired him ; he must go forth and meet his Destiny. 
Show thyself now, whispered it, or be forever hid. Thus 
sometimes it is even when your anxiety becomes transcen- 
dental, that the soul first feels herself able to transcend it; 
thnt she ;ises above it, in fiery victory; and borne on new- 
found wings of victory, moves so calmly, even because so 
rapidly, so irresistibly. Always must the Wanderer re- 
member, with a certain satisfaction and surprise, how in 
this case he sat not silent, but struck adroitly into the 
stream of conversation; which thenceforth, to speak with 
an apparent not a real vanity, he may .say that he continued 
to lead. Surely, in those hours, a certain inspiration was 
imparted him, such inspiration as is still possible in our 
late era. The self-secluded unfolds himself in noble 
thoughts, in free, glowing words ; his soul is as one sea of 
light, the peculiar home of Truth and Intellect ; wherein 

* Sea swelling when once near its Moon. So Je.7n Paul. Trans- 
lations, ii. 220. 
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also Fantasy bodies-forth form after form, radiant with all 
prismatic hues/ 

It appears, in this otherwise so happy meeting, there 
talked one ‘ Philistine ’ ; ^ who even now, to the general 
weariness, was dominantly pouring-forth Philistinism {Philis- 
tnositdteti) \ little witting w'hat hero was here entering to 
demolish him ! We omit the series of Socratic, or rather 
Diogcnic utterances,^ not unhappy in their way, whereby 
the monster, ‘persuaded into silence,* seems soon after 
to have withdrawn for the night. ‘Of which dialectic 
marauder,* writes our hero, ‘the discomfiture was visibly 
felt as a benefit by most : but what were all applauses to 
the glad smile, threatening every moment to become a 
laugh, wherew’ith Blumine herself repaid the victor ? He 
ventured to address her, she answered with attention : nay 
what if there were a slight tremor in that silver voice ; what 
if the red glow of evening were hiding a transient 
blush ! 

‘ The conversation took a higher tone, one fine thought 
called forth another : it was one of those rare seasons, when 
the soul expands with full freedom, and man feels himself 
brought near to man. Gaily in light, graceful abandonment, 
the friendly talk played round that circle ; for the burden 
was rolled from every heart ; the barriers of Ceremony, 

^ Philistine. In Gorman University towns ThiUster designates every 
non-student. 'I'he word, as applied gcneially to a narrow-minded, 
unenlightened person, came into use in the peiiod of the Xcnicn. Essays, 
i. 278. Milton had employed the word Philistims, with more restricted 
significance, in his Church Government. The present is one of the earliest 
instances of its use in English (as also of the word Philistinism), as an 
equivalent to the German Philistcr in its second sense. Matthew 
Arnold’s Essays in Criticism (1865), and later works, brought the word 
into general use in England. Arnold writes: Philistinism ! — we have 
not the expression in English.” He then criticises the Carlylean expression, 
‘ respectability with its thousand gigs,’ and finally remarks : “ I think we 
had much better take the term Philistine itself.” (!) Fischer notes that 
Philistriositaten should be Philistrositaten. 

® Socratio . . . Diogenic utterances. Socrates, the Greek philosopher 
(469-399 B.c. ), was wont to assume an appearance of ignorance, then to 
question his opponent until the latter contradicted himself. This is termed 
Socratic irony. Diogenes, vide p. 128, note. 
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which are indeed the laws of polite living, had melted as 
into vapour ; and the poor claims of Me and Thec^ no 
longer parted by rigid fences, now flowed softly into one 
another; and Life lay all harmonious, many-tinted, like some 
fair royal champaign, the sovereign and owner of which were 
Love only. Such music springs from kind hearts, in a 
kind environment of place and lime. And yet as the 
light grew more aerial on the mountain- tops, and the 
shadows fell longer over the valley, some faint tone of 
sadness may have breathed through the heart ; and, in 
whispers more or less audible, reminded every one that as 
tins bright day was drawing towards its close, so likewise 
must the Day of Man’s Existence decline into dust and 
darkness ; and with all its sick toilings, and joyful and 
mournful noises, sink in the still Eternity. 

‘ To our Friend the hours seemed moments ; holy was 
he and happy : the words from those sweetest lips came 
over him like dew on thirsty grass all better feelings in 
his soul seemed to whisper. It is good for us to be here.^ 
At parting, the Blumine’s hand was in his : in the balmy 
twilight, with the kind stars above them, he spoke some- 
thing of meeting again, which was not contradicted ; he 
pressed gently those small soft fingers, and it seemed as 
if they were not hastily, not angrily withdrawn.’ 

Poor-Teufelsdrockh ! it is clear to demonstration thou 
art smit : the Queen of Hearts would see a ‘man of 
genius’ also sigh for her; and there, by art-magic, in that 
preternatural hour, has she bound and spell bound thee. 

‘ Love is not altogether a Delirium,’ says he elsewhere ; 
‘yet has it many points in common therewith. I call it 
rather a discerning of the Infinite in the Finite, of the 
Idea made Real; which discerning again may be either 
true or false, either seraphic or demoniac, Inspiration or 
Insanity. But in the former case too, as in common 
Madness, it is Fantasy that superadds itself to sight ; on 

* Dew on thirsty grass. Scotch Paraphrase xNx. 

Good for US to be here. Matt. xvii. 4. 
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the so petty domain of the Actual plants its Archimedes- 
lever, ^ whereby to move at will the infinite Spiritual. 
Fantasy I might call the true Heaven-gate and Ilell-gate^ 
of man : his sensuous life is but the small temporary stage 
(Zeitbuhfii)^ whereon thick-^streaming influences from both 
these far yet near regions meet visibly, and act tragedy 
and melodrama. Sense can support herself handsomely, 
in most countries, for some eighteenpence a day ; but for 
Fantasy planets and solar-systems will not suffice. Witness 
your Pyrrhus conttuering the world, yet drinking no better 
red wine ^ than he had before.’ Alas ! witness also your 
Diogenes, flame -clad, scaling the upper Heaven, and 
verging towards Insanity, for prize of a ‘high-souled 
Brunette,’ as if the earth held but one and not several 
of these ! 

He says that, in Town, they met again: ‘day after 
day, like his heart’s sun, the blooming Blumine shone on 
him. Ah ! a little while ago, and he was yet in all dirk- 
ness,: him what Graceful (l/o/de) would ever love? Dis- 
believing all things, the poor youth had never learned to 
believe in himself. Withdrawn, in proud timidity, within 
his own fastnesses ; solitary from men, yet baited by night- 
spectres enough, he saw himself, with a sad indignation, 
constrained to renounce the fliirest hopes of existence. 
And now, O now I “ She looks on thee,” cried he : “ she 
the fliirest, noblest ; do not her dark eyes ^ tell thee, thou 
art not despised ? The lleaven’s-Messenger ! All Heaven’s 
blessings be hers !” Thus did soft melodies flow through 
his heart ; tones of an infinite gratitude ; sweetest intima- 

^ Archimedes -lever. Archimedes, born at Syracuse 287 b.c., and 
famed for his investigations in mathematics and mechanics, said that, 
if he had a fixed point or fulcrum, he could move the world. 

* Heaven-gate and Hell-gate. Miltonic expressions, Puradtse Lost, 
hi. 541 ; ii. 725. Fantasy is the bridge (p. 121) from the sensuous life 
to the unseen Beyond. 

^ Pyrrhus . . . drinking no better red wine, etc. Pyrrhus, p. 132, 
note. The story occurs in the Spectator, No. 180, from Plutaicli’s Life oj 
Pyrrhus. 

■* Dork eyes. "Hazel-eyed” on p. 180; vide p. 181, ‘‘Blumine,” 
note. 
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tions that he also was a man,^ that for him also unutterable 
joys had been provided. 

‘ In free speech, earnest or gay, amid lambent glances, 
laughter, tears, and often with the inarticulate mystic 
speech of Music : such was the element they now lived in ; 
in such a many-tinted, radiant Aurora, and by this fairest 
of Orient Light-bringeis must our Friend be blandished, 
and the new Apocalypse of Nature unrolled to him. 
Fairest Blumine ! And, even as a Star, all Fire and 
humid Softness, a very Light-ray incarnate! Was there 
so much as a bruit, a “caprice,” he could have dispensed 
with? AVas she not to him in very deed a Morning-Star; 
did not her presence bring with it airs from Heaven? As 
from yKolian Harps - in the breath of dawn, as from the 
Memnon’s Statue^ struck by the rosy finger of Aurora, 
uneartlily music was around him, and lapped him into 
untried balmy Rest. Pale Doubt fled away to the 
distance ; Life bloomed - up with happiness and hope. 
Fhe past, then, was all a haggard dream ; he had been in 
the Garden of Eden, then, and could not discern it I But 
lo now ! the black walls of his prison melt away ; the 
captive is alive, is free. If he loved his Disenchantress ? 
Ach Gott I Llis whole heart and soul and life were hers, 
but never had he named it Love : existence was all a 
Feeling, mot yet shaped into a Thought.' 

^ He also was a man, etc. 

“ Icli bine sclion clcs Dorfs GLUiinmcl. 

Hiei bin ich Meiisch, hicr daif icii’s sciri ! ” 

(ioi INK, luittsff i)art i. 1. 940. 

“ And, hark I the sounds of joy from the far \ il! i,;i- ! 

Here may I feel tl).xt I too am a man ! ” 

Ibiii. Anst'n’s Trandation. 

^ .Solian Harps. (Lat. ) /b^olus : god of the winds. A favourit(3 
expression of Jean Paul’s, leferring to the stringed instruiTK’nts which 
emit mubical notes when played on by cut rents of air. 

^ Memnon’s Statue. Meninon (vide Odyssey, iv. 188 ; xi. 522), son 
of Eos, or Aurora, was a supposed early hero of Aitliiopia, and look 
part in the 'Frojan war. The later Greeks applied the name to a colossal 
statue in the Theban plain, which was* said to emit metallic noti's when 
struck by the “rosy finger” of Dawn. Tacitus, Anna/s, li. 61. The 
expression occuis in Novahs ; vide Essays, n. 217. 
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Nevertheless, into a Thought, nay into an Action, it 
must be shaped j for neither Disenchanter nor Disenchant- 
ress, mere ‘ Children of Time,’ can abide by Feeling alone. 
The Professor knows not, to this day, Miow in her soft, 
fervid bosom the Lovely found determination, even on 
best of Necessity, to cut-asunder these so blissful bonds.’ 
He even appears surprised at the ‘ Duenna Cousin,’ who- 
ever she may have been, ‘ in whose meagre, hunger-bitten 
philosophy, the religion of young hearts was, from the 
first, faintly approved of.’ We, even at such distance, 
can explain it without necromancy. Let the Philosopher 
answer this one question. What figure, at that period, 
was a Mrs. 'leufelsdrockh likely to make in polished 
society ? Could she have driven so much as a brass-bound 
Gig,^ or even a simple iron-spring one? Thou foolish 
‘absolved Auscultator,’ before whom lies no prospect of 
capital, will any yet known ‘religion of young hearts’ 
keep the human kitchen warm ? Pshaw ! thy divine 
Bluipine, when she ‘resigned herself to wed some richer,’ 
shows more philosophy, though but ‘a woman of genius,* 
than thou, a pretended man. 

Our readers have witnessed the origin of this Love- 
mania, and with what royal splendour it waxes, and rises. 
Let no one ask us to unfold the glories of its dominant 
state ; much less the horrors of its almost instaRitaneous 
dissolution. Plow from such inorganic masses, henceforth 
madder than ever, as lie in these Bags, can even fragments 
of a living delineation be organised? Besides, of what 
profit were it? We view, with a lively pleasure, the gay 
silk Montgolfier ^ start from the ground, and shoot upwards, 
cleaving the liquid deeps, till it dwindle to a luminous star : 

^ Gig. " Keeping a gig,” was Carlyle’s habitual e.xpression for 
“respectability." He adopted it from the Quarterly Revitiv s report of 
Thurtell’s trial, 1823-24. * Q, “ What do you mean by respectability ? ” 

A, “ He always kept a gig.” ' The same 'I hurtell, the murderer, figures 
in De Quincey's famous essay ; On Murder considered as one of the Fine 
Arts. 

* Montgolfier. I'wo brothers Montgolfier, paper manufacturers in 
Prance, succeeded in making a small balloon (which was raised by means 
of heated air), in 1782-83. French Revolution, vol. i. p. 45. 
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but what is there to look longer on, wnen once, by natural 
elasticity, or accident of fire, it has exploded ? A hapless 
air-navigator, plunging, amid torn parachutes, sand bags, 
and confused wreck, fast enough into the jaws of the Devil ! 
Suffice it to know that Teufelsdrockh rose into the highest 
regions of the Empyrean,^ by a natural parabolic track, and 
returned thence in a quick perpendicular one. For the 
rest, let any feeling reader, who has been unhappy enough 
to do the like, paint it out for himself: considering only 
that if he, for his perhaps comparatively insignificant 
mistress, underwent such agonies and frenzies, what must 
Teufelsdrbcklfs have been, with a fire- heart, and for a 
nonpareil Illumine ! We glance merely at the final scene : 

‘One morning, he found his Morning-star all dimmed 
and dusky-red; the fair creature was silent, absent, she 
seemed to have been weeping. Alas, no longer a Morning- 
star, but a troublous skyey Portent, announcing that the 
Doomsday had dawned ! She said, in a tremulous voice, 
They were to meet no more.' 'The thunderstruck Air- 
sailor is not wanting to himself in this dread hour : but 
what avails it? We omit the passionate expostulations, 
entreaties, indignations, since all was vain, and not even 
an explanation was conceded him ; and hasten to the 
catastrophe. ‘“Farewell, then, Madam!" said he, not 
without sternness, for his stung pride helped him. She 
put her hand in his, she looked in his face, tears started to 
her eyes ; in wild audacity he clasped her to liis bosom ; 
their lips were joined, their two souls, like two dew drops,^ 
rushed into one, — for the first time, and for the last!' 
Thus was Teufelsdrockh made immortal by a kiss.** And 
then? Why, then — thick curtains of Night rushed over 

^ £mp3rrean. The Heavm above the physical Universe ; in starling 
to approach it, Satan dropped “plumb-down.” Milton, 1‘aradise Lost, 
ii. 933. 

^ Nonpareil. Unequalled. “He him.sclf calls her a nonpareil" 
^Tempest, III. ii. 108), 

* Two souls, like two dew-drops, etc. So Jean Paul. Translations 
ii. 149. 

** Hade immortal by a kiss. Marlowe, Fausius, \ 1. 
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his soul, as rose the immeasurable Crash of Doom ; and 
through the ruins as of a shivered Universe was he falling, 
falling, towards the Abyssd 


CHAPTER VI 

SORROWS OF TEUFEF.SI)ROCKFI 

VVe have long felt tliat, with a Fuan like our Professor, 
matters must often be expected to lake a course of their 
own ; that in so multiplex, intricate a nature, there might 
be channels, both for achnitting and emitting, such as the 
Psychologist had seldom noted ; in short, that on no 
grand occasion and convulsion, neither in the joy-stoim 
nor in the woe-storm, could you predict his demeanour. 

To our less philosophical readers, for example, it is 
now clear that the so })assionate d'eufelsdrockh, precipitated 
through ‘a shivered Universe^ in this extraordinary way, 
has only one of three things which he can next do : 
Establish himself in Bedlam ; begin writing Satanic 
Poetry;^ or blow-out his brains. In the ])rogress to- 
wards any of which consummations, do not such readers 
anticipate extravagance enough ; breast -beating, brow- 
beating (against walls), lion-bellowings of blasphemy and 
the like, stampings, smitings, breakages of furniture, if not 
arson itself? 

Nowise so does Teufclsdrockh deport luhn. He quietly 
lifts his nigcrstah (PilgriFii-staff), ‘old business being soon 
wound-up ’ ; and begins a peraFubulation and circumambu- 
lation of the terraqueous Globe ! Curious it is, indeed, 
how with such vivacity of conception, such intensity of 
feeling, «above all, with these unconscionable habits of 
Exaggeration ^ in speech, he combines that wonderful 

^ SaiaXlic Poetry, p. iQ2, " Satanic School,” note. 

® Exaggeration. " The fault was,” wrote Carlyle of his father, “ that 
he exaggerated (which tendency 1 also inherit); yet only in desciiption 
and for tlie sake chiefly of humorous effect : he was a man of rigid , . . 
..veracity.” 
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stillness of his, that stoicism in external procedure. Thus, 
if his sudden bereavement, in this matter of the Flower- 
goddess, is talked of as a real Doomsday and Dissolution 
of Nature, in which light doubtless it partly appeared to 
himself, his own nature is nowise dissolved thereby ; but 
rather is compressed closer. For once, as we might say, a 
Blumine by magic appliances has unlocked that shut heart 
of his, and its hidden things rush-out tumultuous, boundless, 
like genii ^ enfranchised from their glass phial : but no 
sooner are your magic appliances withdrawn, than the 
strange casket of a heart springs-to again ; and perhaps 
there is now no key extant that will open it; for a 'Feufels- 
drockh, as we remarked, will not love a second time. 
Singular iFogenes! No sooner has that heait-rending 
occurrence fairly taken i)la('e, than he affects to regard it 
as a thing natural, of which there is nothing more to be 
said. ‘One highest hope, seemingly legible in the eyes of 
an Angel, had recalled him as out of Death-shadows into 
celestial Life : but a gleam of Tophet^ ])assed over the face 
of his Angel ; he was rapt away in whirlwinds, and heard 
the laughter of Demons. It was a Calenture,’^ adds he, 

‘ whereby the Youth saw green Paradise-groves in the 
waste Ocean-waters : a lying vision, yet not wholly a lie, 
for he saw it.’ But what things soever passed in him, 
when he ceased to see it ; what ragings and despairings 
soever Teufelsdrockh’s soul was the scene of, he has the 
goodness to conceal under a quite opaque cover of Silence. 
We know it well ; the first mad |)aro.\ysm past, our brave 
Gneschen collected his dismembered philosophies, and 
buttoned himself together; he was meek, silent, or s])oke 
of the weather and the Journals : only by a transient 
knitting of those shaggy brows, by some deep flash of those 
eyes, glancing one knew not whether with tear-dew or with 
fierce fire, — might you have guessed what a Gehenna ^ was 

' GeniL Vide “The History of the Fisheniian ” in the Anibtan 
Nights. 

^ Tophet. Part of the valley of Gehenna, [). J49, note, 

* Calenture (Spanish), l ever with delinuni. 

^ Gehenna, p. 149, note. 
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within ; that a whole Satanic School ^ were spouting, though 
inaudibly, there. To consume your own choler, as some 
chimneys consume their own smoke ; to keep a whole 
Satanic School spouting, if it must spout, inaudibly, is a 
negative yet no slight virtue, nor one of the commonest in 
these times. 

Nevertheless, we will not take upon us to say, that in* 
the strange measure he fell upon, there was not a touch of 
latent Insanity ) whereof indeed the actual condition of 
these Documents in Capricornus and Aquarius is no bad 
emblem. His so unlimited Wanderings, toilsome enough, 
are without assigned or perhaps assignable aim ; internal 
Unrest seems his sole guidance ; he wanders, wanders, as 
if that curse of the Prophet had fallen on him, and he were 
‘ made like unto a wheel.^ Doubtless, too, the chaotic 
nature of these Paper-bags aggravates our obscurity. Quite 
without note of preparation, for example, we come upon 
the following slip : ‘ A peculiar feeling it is that will rise in 
the Xr^'tveller, when turning some hill-range in his desert 
road, he descries lying far below, embosomed among its 
groves and green natural bulwarks, and all diminished to a 
toybox,^ the fair Town, where so many souls, as it were 
seen and yet unseen, are driving their multifarious traffic. 
Its white steeple is then truly a starward-pointing finger;^ 
the canopy of blue smoke seems like a sort of L^e-breath : 
for always, of its own unity, the soul gives unity to whatso- 
ever it looks on with love ; thus does the little Dwelling- 
place of men, in itself a congeries of houses and huts, 

^ Satanic School. An expression used by Southey in 1821, of Byron, 
Moore, Shelley and others, whose works were “characterised by a 
Satanic spirit of pride and audacious impiety.” Preface to Southey's 
Vision of Judgement. There is a play on School : a school of whales spout. 

^ *Made like unto a wheel.’ Tristram Shandy, vol. vii. chap, xiii ; 
from Psalm Ixxxiii. 13. 

^ Toybox, etc. Fischer refers to Je.an Paul ; vide Translations, ii. 
95. AV;o cf. infra, p. 228, note. 

^ Starward-pointing ^ger. “Churches . . . with spire-steeples, 
which . . . point as with silent finger to the sky" (Coleridge in The 
Friend, No. 14) ; quoted by* Wordsworth, Excursion. Aiilton {On 
Shakespeare) has “ star-ypointing pyramid.” 
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become for us an individual, almost a person. Hut what 
thousand other thoughts unite thereto, if the place has to 
ourselves been the arena of joyous or mournful experiences ; 
if perhaps the cradle we were rocked in still stands there, 
if our Loving ones still dwell there, if our Huiied ones 
there slumber!’^ Does Teufelsdrockh, as the wounded 
eagle is said to make for its own eyrie, and indeed military 
deserters, and all hunted outcast creatuics, turn as if by 
instinct in the direction of their birthland, — fly first, in this 
extremity, towards his native luilepfuhl ; but reflecting that 
there no help awaits him, take only one wistful look from 
the distance, and then wend elsewhither ? 

Little happier seems to be his next flight : into the wilds 
of Nature; as if in her mother-bosom ^ he would seek 
healing. So at least we iindinc to interpret the following 
Notice, separated from the former by some considerable 
space, wherein, however, is nothing noteworthy : 

‘ Mountains were not new to him ; but rarely are 
Mountains seen in such ('ornbined majesty and grace as 
here, d'he ro('ks are of that sort called Primitive'^ by the 
mineralogists, which always arrange themselves in masses 
of a rugged, gigantic ch iracter ; which ruggedness, however, 
is here tempered by a singular airiness of form, and softness 
of environment : in a climate fiivourable to vegetation, the 
gray cliff, jtself covered with lichens, shoots-up through a 
garment of foliage or verdure ; and white, bright cottages, 
tree shaded, cluster round the everlasting granite. In fine 
vicissitude, Beauty alternates with Grandeur : you ride 
through stony hollows, along strait passes, traversed by 
torrents, overhung by high walls of rock; now winding 
amid broken shaggy chasms, and huge fragments ; now 

^ But what . . . Blumber I So, too, Jc.m Paul looks ni the "bloody 
urn” of his childhood. Translations, ii. ii8. 

2 Nature ; as if iu her mother-bosom, etc. Goethe, Faust^ part i. 
h. 454-459- 

^ Primitive. The supposed oldest formations [e.g. granite), which 
contain no organic remains, were formerly termed A’rimitive, "from a 
notion that they originated before the earth was inhabited by living beings, 
and while yet the planet was in a nascent state.” 

J3 
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suddenly emerging into some emerald valley, where the 
streamlet collects itself into a i.ake, and man has again 
found a fair dwelling, and it seems as if Peace had 
established herself in the bosom of Strength. 

‘To Peace, however, in this vortex of existence, can the 
Son of Time not pretend : still less if some Spectre haunt 
him from the Past ; and the Future is wholly a Stygian Dark-* 
ness, spectre-bearing.^ ' Reasonably might the Wanderer ^ 
exclaim to himself: Are not the gates of this world’s 
Happiness inexorably shut against thee ; hast thou a hope 
that is not mad? Nevertheless, one may still murmur 
audibly, or in the original Greek if that suit thee better : 
“Whoso can look on Death will start at no shadows.”^ 

‘From such meditations is the Wanderer’s attention 
called outwards; for now the Valley closes- in abruptly, 
intersected by a huge mountain mass, the stony water-worn 
ascent of which is not to be accomplished on horseback. 
Arrived aloft, he finds himself again lifted into the evening 
suijset light ; and cannot but pause, and gaze round him, 
some moments there. An upland irregular expanse of 
wold, where valleys in complex branchings are suddenly or 
slowly arranging their descent towards every quarter of the 
sky. The mountain-ranges are beneath your feet, and 
folded together : only the loftier summits look down here 
and there as on a second plain ; lakes also lie clear and 
earnest in their solitude. No trace of man now visible; 
unless indeed it were he who fashioned that little visible 
link of Highway, here, as would seem, scaling the inaccessible, 
to unite Province with Province. But sunwards, lo you ! 
how it towers sheer up, a world of Mountains, the diadem 
and centre of the mountain region ! A hundred and a 
hundred savage peaks, in the last light of Day; all glowing, 
of gold and amethyst, like giant spirits of the wilderness ; 
there in their silence, in their solitude, even as on the night 

' Stygian Darkness, spectre - bearing. Virgil, ASneid, vi. 290- 
294. 

2 The Wanderer, p. 120, note. 

^ “ Whoso can look on Death . . . shadows.** khy]v 5’ 
ov rpifito (T/ctet?. Carlyle elsewhere attributes the words to Euripides. 
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when Noah’s Deluge first dried ! llcaiiliful, nay solemn, 
was the sudden aspect to our Wanderer. He gazed over 
those stupendous masses with wonder, almost with longing 
desire ; never till this hour had he known Nature, that she 
was One, that she was his Mother and divine. And as 
the ruddy glow was fading into clearness in the sky, and 
the Sun had now departed, a murmur of Eternity and 
Immensity, of Death and of Life, stole through his soul ; 
and he felt as if Death and Life were one, as if the Earth 
were not dead, as if the Spirit of the Earth had its throne 
in that splendour, and his own spirit were therewith holding 
communion. 

‘ The spell was broken by a sound of carriage-wheels. 
Emerging from the hidden Northward, to sink soon into the 
hidden Southward, came a gay Baroiiche-and-four : it was 
open ; servants and postillions wore wedding-favours : tliat 
happy pair, then, had found each other, it was their marriage 
evening ! Few moments brought them near : Du Ili)ninel ! 
It was Herr Towgood and Blumine ! With slight un- 

recognising salutation they passed me; plunged down amid 
the neighbouring thickets, onwards, to Heaven, and to 
England; and I, in iny friend Richter’s words, I remained 
alone^ behind them^ with the Ni^^hti ^ 

Were it not cruel in these circumstances, here might be 
the place to insert an observation, gleaned long ago from 
the great Clothes- Volume, where it stands with (piite other 
intent: ‘Sometime before Small-pox was extir()ated,’ says 
the Professor, ‘ there came a new malady of the spiritual 
S(;rt on Europe : I mean the epidemic, now endemical, of 
View-hunting. Poets of old date, being privileged with 
Senses, had also enjoyed external Nature; but chiefly as 
we enjoy the crystal cup which holds good or bad liquor 
for us ; that is to say, in silence, or with slight incidental 
commentary : never, as I compute, till after the Sorrows oj 
lVerter,‘^ was there man found who would say : Come let 

^ I remained alone, . . . Night. Quintus Fixlein [Translations, 
ii. 219). 

® Sorrows of Werter. Written by Goethe in 1774 [Essays, i. 188 ; 
iv. 21), under circumstances described in his Autobiography, book xiii. 
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US make a Description I Having drunk the liquor, conic 
let us eat the glass ! Of which endemic the Jenner ^ is 
unhappily still to seek.’ Too true ! 

We reckon it more important to remark that the 
Professor’s Wanderings, so far as his stoical and cynical 
envelopment admits us to clear insight, here first take their 
permanent character, fatuous or not. That Basilisk-glance^ 
of the Barouche-and-foiir seems to have withered-up what 
little remnant of a purpose may have still lurked in him : 
Life has become wholly a dark labyrinth ; wherein, through 
long years, our Friend, flying from spectres, has to stumble 
about at random, and naturally with more haste than 
progress. 

Foolish were it in us to attempt following him, even 
from afar, in this extraordinary world-pilgrimage of his ; the 
simplest record of which, were clear record possible, would 
fill volumes. Hopeless is the obscurity, unspeakable the 
confusion. He glides from country to country, from con- 
dition to condition ; vanishing and re-appearing, no man 
can calculate how or where, d'hrough all quarters of the 
world he wanders, and apparently through all circles of 
society. If in any scene, perhaps difficult to fix geographi- 
cally, he settles for a time, and forms connexions, be sure 
he will snap them abruptly asunder. Let him sink out of 
sight as Private Scholar {Privatisirendcr)^ living by the 
grace of God in some European capital, you may next find 
him as Hadjee^ in the neighbourhood of Mecca. It is an 
inexplicable Phantasmagoria, capricious, quick-changing; 
as if our Traveller, instead of limbs and highways, had 
transported himself by some wishing-carpet,* or Fortunatus’ 
Hat.® The whole, too, imparted emblematically, in dim 

^ Jenner, Edward (1749-1823), discovered vaccination with cow-pox. 

* Basilisk-glance. A fabled monster whose glance was fatal. 

“Come, basilisk, 

And till the innocent gazer with thy sight.” 

//. Iletiry F/., III. ii. 52. 

^ Hadjee. A Moslem who has made a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

^ Wishing-carpet. Vide “^he History of Prince Ahmed,” in the 
Arabian Nights. 

* rortnnatus* Hat, p. 300, note. 
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multifarious tokens (as that collection of Street-Advertise- 
ments);^ with only some touch of direct historical notice 
sparingly interspersed: little light-islets in the world of 
haze ! So that, from this point, the Piofessor is more of 
an enigma than ever. In figurative language, wc might 
say he becomes, not indeed a sjiirit, yet sj)iritualised, 
vaporised. Fact unparalleled in lliogiaphy : The river 
of his History, which we have traced from its tiniest 
fountains, and hoped to see flow onward, with increasing 
current, into the ocean, here dashes itself over that terrific 
Lo\er’s Leap and, as a mad foaming cataract, Hies wholly 
into tumultuous clouds of spray! Low down it indeed 
collects again into pools and jilashcs;^ yet only at a 
great distance, and with difficulty, if at all, into a gencial 
stream. 1 o cast a glance into certain of those pools and 
plashes, and trace whither they run, must, for a chapter or 
two, form the limit of our endeavour. 

For which end doubtless those direc t histoiical Notice.s, 
where they can be met with, are the best. Nevertheless, 
of this sort too there occurs much, which, with our present 
light, it were questionable to emit, 'rcufelsdrocdch, vibrating 
everywhere between the highest and the lowest levels, comes 
into contact with public History itself. For example, those 
conversations and relations with illustrious Persons, as 
Sultan M<ihmoud,^ the Em[)eror Napoleon, and others, are 
they not as yet rather of a diplomatic character than of 
a biographic? The Editor, appreciating the sacredness 
of crowned heads, nay perhaps suspecting the possible 
trickeries of a Clothc.s-Philoso])her, will eschew this province 
for the present ; a new time may bring new insight and a 
different duty. 

If we ask now, not indeed with what ulterior Purpose, 
for there was none, yet with what immediate outlooks ; at 
all events, in what mood of mind, the Professor undertook 

^ Collection of Street- Ad vertisemonts, p. 120, note. 

* Lover’s Leap. A cliff on .Santa Maura (WVstcin (irecen) whciic#* 
Sapplio thiew herself into the sea, 

^ Pools and plashes, p. 24 p 
‘ Sultan Mahmoud, II. of lurkcy (17^5-1839), 
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and prosecuted this world-pilgrimage, — the answer is more 
distinct than favourable. ‘A nameless Unrest,’ says he, 

‘ urged me forward ; to which the outward motion was 
some momentary lying solace. Whither should I go? My 
Loadstars ^ were blotted out ; in that canopy of grim fire 
shone no star. Yet forward must I ; the ground burnt 
under me ; there was no rest for the sole of my foot. I 
was alone, alone ! Ever too the strong inward longing 
shaped Fantasms for itself: towards these, one after the 
other, must I fruitlessly wander. A feeling 1 had, that for 
my fever-thirst there was and must be somewhere a healing 
Fountain. To many fondly imagined Fountains, the Saints’ 
Wells of these days, did I pilgrim ; to great Men, to great 
Cities, to great Events : but found there no healing. In 
strange countrie.s, as in the well-known ; in savage deserts, 
as in the press of corrupt civilisation, it was ever the same : 
how could your Wanderer^ escape from — his own Shadow'}^ 
Nevertheless still Forward ! I felt as if in great haste ; to 
do I saw not what. From the depths of my own heart, it 
called to me, Forwards I The winds and the streams, and 
all Nature sounded to me. Forwards ! Ach Goif^ I was 
even, once for all, a Son of Time.’ 

From which is it not clear that the internal Satanic 
School was still active enough? He says elsewhere : ‘The 
Enchiridion of Epictetus^ I had ever with me, often as my 
sole rational companion ; and regret to mention that the 
nourishment it yielded was trifling.’ Thou foolish Tcufels- 

^ Loadstars. The Cynosure, or Constellation of the Little Hear, con* 
taining the Polar Star, by which mariners used to direct their course. 

^ Wanderer, p. 120, note. 

* His own Shadow. 

“ ‘ Was lehr’ ich dich vor alien Dingcn ?’ — 

Kfjnntest mich Ichien von mcincr Schatte zu springen ! 

** ‘ What shall I teach thee, the foremost thing?* 

Couldst teach me off my own Shadow to spring ! ’* 

Goethe’s Epignam .and Carlyle’s 1 ransl.ation ; vide /<?/<« Sterling, p. 115. 

* Enchiridion of Epictetus^. Epictetus, a slave at Rome, first century 
A.D. , was afterwards freed, and devoted himself to the Stoic philosophy ; 
the Encheiridion, or Handbook, is the work of his pupil Arrianus. 
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drockh ! How could it else ? Hadst thou not Greek enough 
to understand thus much : The end of Man is an Action^ 
and jwt a Thought^ though it were the noblest ? 

* How I lived ? ’ writes he once : ‘ Friend, liast thou con- 
sidered the “ rugged all-nourishing Earth,” ^ as Sophocles 
well names her; how she feeds the sparrow on the house-top, 
much more her darling, man? While tiiou stirrest anti 
livest, thou hast a probability of victual. My breakfast of 
tea has been cooked by a Tartar woman, with water of the 
Amur,^ who wiped her earthen kettle with a horse-tail. I 
have roasted wild-eggs in the sand of Sahara; I have 
awakened in Paris Estrapades^ and Vienna Malzkins^ with 
no prospect of breakfast beyond elemental liquid. That I 
had my Living to seek saved me from Dying, — by suicide. 
In our busy J^urope, is there not an everlasting demand for 
Intellect, in the chemical, mechanical, political, religious, 
educational, commercial departments ? In Pagan countries, 
cannot one write Fetishes?® Living! Little knowest thou 
what alchemy ^ is in an inventive Soul ; how, as with its 
little finger, it can create provision enough for the body (of 
a Philosopher) ; and then, as with both hands, create quite 
other than provision; namely, spectres to torment itself 
withald 

^ The ead of Man is an Action, . . . Thought, rh tAos [t?7s 

TToXiTiKij^] ou yyQffis dWd. wpd^is. Aristotle, A/ic. /’./hits, 1. iii. 

“ For the true object of ethical study is not merely the knowledge of 
what is good, but the application of that knowledge.’’ /bid. Williams’s 
Translation. 

“Rugged all -nourishing Earth.” Tt(xp.fiCyn Fa (Soi)h. 

Phil. 391). 

^ Amur. A river near the south-east border of Russia-in-Asia. 

Estrapades. A street near the Pantheon. 

^ Malzleins. Fischer says " Mal/.lein " is probably a printer’s error 
for Matzlein, a poor district in the suburbs of Vienna. Jean Paul, however, 
in his Journey to Flaetz, which Carlyle translated, has : “ nach Malzleins- 
dorf (einer Wiener Vorstadt).” 

* Fetishes. The Portuguese traders described the religion of the natives 
of Western Africa as feitipao, i.e. magic ; a fetish is any object to which 
magical power is temporarily ascrilx?d. 

^ Alchemy. The pscudo-scicnce of the early centuries, which aimed 
at transmuting baser metals into gold. 
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Poor Teufelsdrockh ! Flying with Hunger always paiallcl 
to him ; and a whole Infernal Chase in his rear ; so that 
the countenance of Hunger is comparatively a friend’s ! 
Thus must he, in the temper of ancient Cain, or of the 
modern Wandering Jew,^ — save only that he feels himself 
not guilty and but suffering‘s the pains of guilt, — wend to 
and fro with aimless speed. Thus must he, over the whole 
surface of the Earth (by footprints), write his Sorroivs oj 
Teufdsdrckkh ; even as the great Coethe, in passionate 
words, had to write his Sorrows of the spirit 

freed herself, and he could become a Man. Vain truly is 
the hope of your swiftest Runner to escape ‘ from his own 
Shadow ’ ! Nevertheless, i!i these sick days, when the Born 
of Heaven first descries himself (about tlie a^e of twenty) 
in a world such as ours, richer than usual in two things, in 
Truths grown obsolete, and Trades giown obsolete, — what 
can the fool think but that it is all a Den of Lies, wherein 
whoso will not speak Lies and act Lies, must stand idle 
and* despair? Whereby it happens that, for your nobler 
minds, the publishing of some such Work of Art, in one or 
the other dialect, becomes almost a necessity. For what is 
it properly but an Altercation with the Devil, before you 
begin honestly Fighting him? Your Byron publishes his 
Sorrows of Lord George^ in verse and in prose, and cojii- 
ously otherwise ; your Bonaparte represents his- Sorrows 
of Napoleon Opera, in an all-too stupendous style ; with 
music of cannon-volleys, and murder-shrieks of a world ; his 
stage-lights are the fires of Conflagration ; his rhyme and 
recitative are the tramp of embattled Hosts and the sound 
of falling Cities. — Happier is he who, like our Clothes- 
Philosopher, can write such matter, since it must be written, 
on the insensible Earth, with his shoe-soles only ; and also 
survive the writing thereof! 

^ Wandering Jew, p. 6o, note. 

^ N6t guilty . . . but suffering. Of his dyspepsia, Cailyle wrote in 
1823 : “ My curse seems deeper and blacker than that of any man : to be 
immured in a rotten carcase, etery avenue of which is changed into an 
inlet of pain, till my . . . head and lie.irt are alike desolate an<l dark. 
How have I deser\ed this? " ^ Sorrows of Werter, p. 195, no/f. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE EVERLASTING NO ^ 

Under the strange nebulous envelopment, wherein our 
Professor has now shrouded himself, no doubt but his 
spiritual nature is nevertheless progressive, and growing ; 
for how can the ‘ Son of Time,’ in any case, stand still ? 
We behold him, through those dim years, in a state of 
crisis, of transition : his mad Pilgrimings, and general 
solution into aimless Discontinuity, what is all this but a 
mad f ermentation ; wherefrom, the fiercer it is, the clearer 
product will one day evolve itself? 

Such transitions are ever full of pain : thus the Eagle 
when he moults is sickly; and, to attain his new beak, 
must harshly dash -off the old one upon rocks. What 
Stoicism soever our Wanderer,'^ in his individual acts and 
motions, may affect, it is clear that there is a hot fever of 
anarchy and misery raging within ; coruscations of which 
flash out : as, indeed, how could there be other ? Pfave 
we not seen him disappointed, bemocked of Destiny, 
through long years ? All that the young heart might desire 
and pray for has been denied ; nay, as in the last worst 
instance, offered and then snatched away. Ever an 
‘ excellent Passivity ’ ; but of useful, reasonable Activity, 
essential to the former as Food to Hunger, nothing granted : 
till at length, in this wild Pilgrimage, he must forcibly seize 
for himself an Activity, though useless, unreasonable. 
Alas, his cup of bitterness, which had been filling drop 
by drop, ever since that first ‘ruddy morning’ in the 
Hinterschlag Gymnasium, was at the very lip ; and then 
with that poison -drop, of the Towgood-and-BIumine 

^ The Everlasting NO. This tith', says Norton, was sngKn.sf('cl to 
Tarlyle by reflections on the death of hisJ-bide 'I'oni. C/. jc 149, “ tlie 
inexorable word, NcvKK ! ” 

Our Wanderer, p. 120, rw/e. 
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business, it runs over, and even hisses over in a deluge o{ 
foam. 

He himself says once, with more justice than originality: 
‘ Man is, properly speaking, based upon Hope, lie has no 
other possession but Hope ; this world of his is emphatic- 
ally the Place of Hope.’ What, then, was our Professor’s 
possession ? We see him, for the present, quite shut-out 
from Hope ; looking not into the golden orient,^ but 
vaguely all round into a dim copper firmament, pregnant 
with earthquake and tornado. 

Alas, shut-out from Hope, in a deeper sense than we 
yet dream of! For, as he wanders wearisomely through 
this world, he has now lost all tidings of another and 
higher. Full of religion, or at least of religiosity, as our 
Friend has since exhibited himself, he hides not that, 
in those days, he was wholly irreligious : ‘ Doubt had 
darkened into Unbelief,’ says he ; ‘ shade after shade goes 
grimly over your soul, till you have the fixed, starless, 
Tartarean black.’^ To such readers as have reflected, 
what can be called reflecting, on man’s life, and happily 
discovered, in contradiction to much Profit-and-Loss 
Philosophy,^ speculative and practical, that Soul is not 
synonymous with Stomach ; who understand, therefore, in 
our Friend’s words, ‘that, for man’s well-being. Faith is 
properly the one thing needful ; ^ how, with itf Mjartyrs, 
otherwise weak, can cheerfully endure the shame and the 
cross; and without it. Worldlings puke-up® their sick 
existence, by suicide, in the midst of luxury : ’ to such it 
will be clear that, for a pure moral nature, the loss of his 
religious Belief was the loss of everything. Unhappy 
young man ! All wounds, the crush of long-continued 
Destitution, the stab of false Friendship and of false Love, 

' Orient, p. 52, note. 

^ Tartarean ' black. Tartarus, the inner region of Hell: “nigra 
Tartafa” (Virgil, AEneid, vi. 135). “This gloom of Tartarus profound ” 
(Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 858). 

* Profit-and-Loss Philosophy. Vide p. 160, “Utilitarian Philosophy," 
note. ^ One thing needful. Luke x. 42. 

® Puko-up. Vomit, p. 100, note. 
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all wounds in thy so genial heart, would have healed again, 
had not its life-warmth been withdrawn. Well might he 
exclaim, in his wild way: ‘Is there no God, tlion ; hat at 
best an absentee God,^ sitting idle, ever since the first 
Sabbath, at the outside of his Universe, and .frying it go? 
Has the word Duty no meaning ; is what we call Duty no 
divine Messenger and Guide, but a false earthly Fantasm, 
made-up of Desire and Fear, of emanations from the 
Gallows and from Doctor Graham’s Celestial-Bed?^ 
Happiness of an approving Conscience 1 Did not Paul of 
Tarsus, whom admiring men have since named Saint, feel 
that he was “the chief of sinners”;^ and Nero of Rome, 
jocund in spirit {wokigejmith\ spend much of his time in 
fiddling?^ Foolish Wordmonger and Motive-grinder, who 
in thy Logic-mill hast an earthly mechanism for the Godlike 
itself, and wouldst fain grind me out Virtue from the husks 
of Pleasure, — I tell thee. Nay ! To the unregenerate 
Prometheus Vinctus® of a man, it is ever the bitterest 
aggravation of his wretchedness that he is conscious of 

^ An absentee God, From the ' marks of design ' in Nature, PaUy 
(in his Natural Theology, published 1802) sought to prove the existence of 
Ciod — the Architect, as, from the marks of design in a wnai), one 

may infer the existence of a watchmaker. Carlyle scorned such ' faint [pos- 
sible Theism ’ — ' a God there, but not here' ‘ 1'hink ye,’ says Goethe, 
'that God made the Universe, and then let it run round his finger?’” 
[Essaysf v. ^o). 

2 DoctorGraham's Celestial-Bed. James Graham, M.D. (1745-94), 
a quack doctor, lectured and prescribed in the "Temple of Health,” an 
elaborately decorated house in London, which is said to have cost 
£xo,ooei. I'he " Celestial -Bed,” for the use of which he charged 
was a gorgeous structure made by a tinman named Denton. Vide Gid. 
of Nat. Biog. Scott, in childhood, was a patient of Graham’s. Carlyle 
may have got a reference to Graham in Musaeu-s’s Melechsa/a, wliich he 
translated. ^ “The chief of siimero.” i 7 'im. i. 15. 

^ Nero of Rome, . . . fiddling. "Vetus illi cupido erat curnculo 
quadrigarum insistere, nee minus fadum studium cithara ludicrum in 
modum canere. ” (Nero had a persistent desire to figure in the race with 
a chariot and four horses, and an equally contemptible fondness for sing- 
ing to the harp in a theatrical manner.) Tacitus, Annals, xiv. 14. 

® Prometheus Vinctus. The title of iiCschylus’s drama, tyinfying the 
conflict of wilful genius with Destiny. Prometheus stoic fire from heaven, 
and Zeus therefore chained him to a roc|^ and sent a vulture to gnaw his 
liver. " But what, in these dull unimaginative days, are the terrors of 
Conscience to the diseases of the Liver 1 ” 
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Virtue, that he feels himself the victim not of suffering 
only, but of injustice.^ What then ? Is the heroic 
inspiration we name Virtue but some Passion ; some 
bubble of the blood, bubbling in the direction others profit 
by? I know not: only this I know, If what thou namest 
Happiness be our true aim, then are we all astray. With 
Stupidity and sound Digestion man may front much. But 
what, in these dull unimaginative days, are the terrors of 
Conscience to the diseases of the Liver ! Not on Morality, 
but on Cookery, let us build our stronghold : there brand- 
ishing our frying-pan, as censer, let us offer sweet incense 
to the Devil, and live at ease on the fat things he has 
provided for his Elect ! ^ 

Thus has the bewildered Wanderer to stand, as so many 
have done, shouting question after question into the Sibyl- 
cave ^ of Destiny, and receive no Answer but an Echo. It 
is all a grim Desert, this once-fair world of his ; wherein is 
heard only the howling of wild-beasts, or the shrieks of 
despairing, hate-filled men; and no Pillar of Cloud ^ by 
day, and no Pillar of Fire by night, any longer guides the 
Pilgrim. To such length has the spirit of Inquiry carried 
him. ‘ But what boots it i(ivas thuPs) ? ’ cries he : ‘ it is 
but the common lot in this era. Not having come to 
spiritual majority prior to the SiMe de Louis QuinzeP and 
not being born purely a Loghead (DununJwpf)^ thou hadst 
no other outlook. The whole world is, like thee, sold to 
Unbelief ; their old Temples of the Godhead, which for 
long have not been rainproof, crumble down ; and men 
ask now : Where is the Godhead ; our eyes never saw him ? ^ 

Pitiful enough were it, for all these wild utterances, to call 
our Diogenes wicked. Unprofitable servants ^ as we all are, 
perhaps at no era of his life was he more decisively the 

' Injustice, p. 200, note. 

‘ Sibyl-cave. Virgil, ASneid, vi. 9-155. 

» Pmar of Cloud. Exodus xiii. 21 ; a frequent metaphor of Jean 
Paul's. 

Si^cle de Louis Quinze, i.e. the sceptical period of Voltaire and 
Diderot. Cf. Essays, ii. 175 ; v. 2 ^ 

* Unprofitable servants. Luke xvii. 10. 
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Servant of Goodness, the Servant of God, tlian even now 
when doubting God’s existence. ‘ One circumstance I 
note,’ says he : ‘ after all the nameless woe that Inquiry, 
which for me, what it is not always, was genuine Love of 
'rruth,^ had wrought me, I nevertheless still loved Truth, 
and would bate no jot ^ of my allegiance to her. “ Truth ! ” 
1 cried, “ though the Heavens crush me for following her : 
no Falsehood ! though a whole celestial Lubberland ^ were 
the price of Apostasy.” In conduct it was the same. Had 
a divine Messenger from the clouds, or miraculous Hand- 
writing on the wall, convincingly proclaimed to me T/iis 
thou shalt do, with what passionate readiness, as I ofuai 
thought, would I have done it, had it been leaping into the 
infernal Fire, Thus, in spite of all Motive-grinders, and 
Mechanical I’rofit-and-Loss Philosophies, with the sick 
ophthalmia and hallucination they had brought on, was 
the Infinite nature of Duty still dimly present to me : living 
without God in the world, of God’s light I was not utterly 
bereft ; if my as yet sealed eyes, with their unspeakable 
longing, could nowhere see Him, nevertheless in my heart 
He was present, and His heaven-written Law still stood 
legible and sacred there.’ 

Meanwhile, under all these tribulations, and temporal and 
spiritual destitutions, what must the Wanderer, in his silent 
soul, have* endured ! ‘The jiainfullest feeling,’ wTites he, 
‘is that of your own Feebleness {(/nhm/t); ever, as the 
English Milton says, to be weak is the true misery.'* And 
yet of your Strength there is and can be no clear feeling, 
save by what you have prospered in, by what you have 

^ Love of Truth. Consult Plato, Republic, 485. 

^ Bate no jot. 

“Yet I ar.mie not 

Against Heaven’s hand cr will, nor hate .a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Right onward.” 

Mti.TON, Sonnet xxii. 

The words "of God’s light . . . bereft,” and "sealed eyes, with their 
unspeakable longing," suggest a detailed comparison with the same sonnet. 

^ Celestial Lubberland. Mahometan Paradise ; or Pays de Cocagne. 

^ To be weak is the true misery. • 

“ Fallen Cherub, to be weak is miserable.” 

Milton, Paradise Lost, i. 157 
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done. Between vague wavering Capability ^ and fixed 
indubitable Performance, what a difference ! A certain 
inarticulate Self-consciousness dwells dimly in us ; which 
only our Works can render articulate and decisively dis- 
cernible. Our Works are the mirror wherein the spirit first 
sees its natural lineaments. Hence, too, the folly of that 
impossible Precept, Knozv thyself till it be translated into 
this partially possible orte, Know 7vhat thou canst work at. 

‘ But for me, so strangely unprosperous had I been, the 
net-result of my Workings amounted as yet simply to — 
Nothing. How then could I believe in my Strength, when 
there was as yet no mirror to see it in ? Ever did this 
agitating, yet, as I now perceive, quite frivolous question, 
remain to me insoluble : Hast thou a certain Faculty, a 
certain Worth, such even as the most have not ; or art thou 
the completest Dullard of these modern times ? Alas, the 
fearful Unbelief is unbelief in yourself; and how could I 
believe? Had not my first, last Faith in myself, when even 
to ijie the Heavens seemed laid open, and I dared to love, 
been all-too cruelly belied? The speculative Mystery of 
Life grew ever more mysterious to me : neither in the 
practical Mystery had I made the slightest progress, but 
been everywhere buffeted, foiled, and contemptuously cast 
out. A feeble unit in the middle of a threatening Infini- 
tude, I seemed to have nothing given me but eyfs, whereby 
to discern my own wretchedness. Invisible yet impene- 
trable walls, as of Enchantment, divided me from all living : 
was there, in the wide world, any true bosom I could press 
trustfully to mine ? O Heaven, No, there was none ! 1 

kept a lock upon my lips : why should I speak much with 
that shifting variety of so-called PViends, in whose withered, 
vain and too-hungry souls Friendship was but an incredible 
tradition ? In such cases, your resource is to talk little, 
and that little mostly from the Newspapers. Now when I 

' Capability, etc. Vide p. 162, note. 

^ Know thyself. This maxim is attributed to Socrates, Thales, and 
others. Carlyle, under the in^uence of Goethe, recommends action which 
solves doubt, in place of Socratic self-examination. Past and Present, 
p. 168 ; Essays, \s. 22. 
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look back, it was a strange isolation 1 then lived ind The 
men and women around me, even speaking with me, were 
but Figures ; I had, practically, forgotten that they were 
alive, that they were not merely automatic. In the midst 
of their crowded streets and assemblages, I walked solitary ; 
and (except as it was my own heart, not another’s, that 1 
kept devouring) savage also, as the tiger in his jungle. 
Some comfort it would have been, could I, like a Faust, 
have fancied myself tempted and tormented of the Devil ; 
for a Flell, as I imagine, without Life, though only diabolic 
Life, were more frightful : but in our age of Down-pulling 
and Disbelief, the very Devil has been pulled down, you 
cannot so much as believe in a Devil. To me the Dniverse 
was all void of Life, of Purpose, of Volition, even of 
Hostility : it was one luige, dead, immeasurable Steam- 
engine, rolling on, in its dead indifference, to grind me 
limb from limb. O, the vast, gloomy, solitary (lolgolha,“ 
and Mill of Death Why waas the Living banished thither 
companionless, conscious ? ^Vhy, if there is no Devil ; 
nay, unless the Devil is your God ? ’ 

A prey incessantly to such corrosions, might not, more- 
over, as the worst aggravation to them, the iron constitution 
even of a Teufelsdrockh threaten to fail? We conjecture 
that he has known sickness ; ^ and, in spite of his locomotive 
habits, perhaps sickness of the chronic sort. Hear this, for 
example : ‘ Flow beautiful to die of broken-heart, on Paper ! 
Quite another thing in practice ; every window of your 
Feeling, even of your Intellect, as it were, begrimed and 

^ A strange isolation I then lived in. I was entirely unknow tj in 

Edinburgh circles [1819] ; solitary, eating my own hf’art, fast losing my 
health too, a prey to nameless struggles and miseries, which have yet a 
kind of horror in them to my thoughts.” Vide p. 172, note. 

* Golgotha. Mark xv. 22, 

^ Mill of Death. Triumphant learning, said Novalis, . . . opposed 
itself to Religion, “ and changed the infinite, cre.ative music of the Universe, 
into the monotonous clatter of a boundless Mill . . . turned by the stream 
of Chance. . . . For Nature too remains, . . . ever a frightful Machine 
of Death : everywhere monstrous revolution, inexplicable vortices of move- 
ment ” {Essays, ii. 180, 211). 

■* Sickness. Carlyle’s dyspepsia, which began in 1819, w'as especially 
severe in the next six years. 
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mud-bespattered, so that no pure ray can enter ; a whole 
Drugshop in your inwards ; the fordone soul drowning 
slowly in quagmires of Disgust ! ’ 

Putting all which external and internal miseries together, 
may we not find in the following sentences, quite in our 
Professor’s still vein, significance enough ? ‘ From Suicide ^ 
a certain aftershine {Nachscheiri) of Christianity withheld me 
perhaps also a certain indolence of character; for, was not 
that a remedy I had at any time within reach ? Often, 
however, was tiicrc a question present to me ; Should some 
one now, at the turning of that corner, blow thee suddenly 
out of Space, into the other World, or other No-world, by 
pistol-shot, — how were it ? On which ground, too, I have 
often, in sea-storms and sieged cities and other death - 
scenes, exhibited an imperturbability, which passed, falsely 
enough, for courage.’ 

‘ So had it lasted,’ concludes the Wanderer, ‘ so had it 
lasted, as in bitter protracted Death-agony, through long 
years. The heart within me, unvisited by any heavenly 
dcw(Jrop, was smouldering in sulphurous, slow-consuming 
fire. Almost since earliest memory I had shed no tear;‘^ 
or once only when I, murmuring half-audibly, recited Faust’s 
Deathsong,^ that wild Selig dcr den er im Siegesglanze findet 
(Happy whom he finds in Battle’s splendour), and thought 

^ Suicide. An allusion perhaps to the experiences relatc(,\ in Goethe’s 
Autobiography , book xiii. , quoted in Essays, i. 193 ; but tiie hypochondriac 
mood was not unknown to Carlyle himself. Froude, Early Life of Carlyle, 
vol. i. chap. xii. - Shed no tear, p. 146. 

^ Faust’s Deathsong. 

“ O selig der, dem er in Siegesglanze 
Die bliu’gcn Lorheern uin die Schliife windet, 

Dt-n er nach rasch durchras'teiii Tanze 
In eines Madchens Armen findet ! 

O wiir’ ich vor des hohen Geistes Kraft 
hlntziickt, entseelt dahingesunken !” 

Gokthk, Faust, part i. iv 
“ Oh, happy he for whom, in victory’s hour 
Of splendour, Death around his temples binds 
The laurel dj'cd with blood, and happy he. 

Whom, after the fast whirl of the mad dance. 

Death in his true love’s arms reposing finds. 

Would that I too had, in such rapturous trance. 

My individual being lost in his, 

Dissolved before.'th.at lofty Spirit’s might. 

Past, soul and sense absorbed, away for ever ! " 

Ibui. Anster’s Translation. 
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that of this last Friend even I was not forsaken, that 
Destiny itself could not doom me not to die.^ Having no 
hope, neither had I any definite fear, were it of Man or of 
Devil: - nay, I often felt as if it might be solacing, could 
the Arch-Devil himself, though in 1'artarean ^ terrors, but 
rise to me, that I might tell him a little of my mind. And 
yet, strangely enough, I lived in a continual, indefinite, 
pining fear ; tremulous, pusillanimous, apprehensive of I 
knew not what : it seemed as if all things in the Heavens 
above and the Earth beneath would hurt me ; as if the 
Heavens and the ICarth were but boundless jaws of a 
devouring monster, wherein I, palpitating, waited to be 
devoured. 

‘Full of such humour, and perhaps the miserablest man 
in the whole french Capital or Suburbs, was I, one sultry 
Dog-clay, after much ])erambulation, toiling along the dirty 
little Rue Saint- Thomas de TlCnf'r^^ among civic rulibish 
enough, in a close atmosphere, and over pavements hot as 

^ Destiny itself could not doom me not to die. r'nrlylo connected 
tin’s with Daiito (Cary’s), Hell, iii. 45 ; but cf. especially Milton, Tam- 
di^e Lost, x. 770-844. 

^ Of Man or of Devil. 

“ Mich keinc Scrupcl ikv.Ii Zwcifcl, 

I' urclite tnich we<lcr vor lliillc- noch 'I cufel.” 

OoK'lMK, /'auit, part i. li. 3r)8-o. 

“ .Scruples, or the peipicxity of douht, 

Turment me not, nor fears of hell nr devil." 

Allcter’s dV.-uislatinii. 

'I'o Faust, the "Arch-Devil himself" did a{)[)ear with " 'J'artart^an 
fcrrois” cnous^h. 

Tartarean, f). 202, note. 

** Kue . . . de I’Enfer. "... the incident in the Rue St. 'J liomas 
dc rKn.'er, . . . occurred (juitc literally to myself in Leith Walk, during 
tliree weeks of total sleeplc.s.sness, in which almost my one solace was that 
of a daily bathe on the sands between I.cith and Portobello. Incident 
was as I went down ; corning up I generally f«‘lt refreshed for tlie hour, 

I remember it well, and could go straight to about the place" (Froude, 
Turly Life of Carlyle). 

" The spot must have been just below Pilrig Street, which was Carlyle’s 
starting-point from his lodgings in Moray Street (now Spey Street) on his 
way to Leith ’' (Masson, Edinburgh Sketches). 

The incident occurred shortly after the eventful visit to Haddington, 
which had ended in the first days of June, 1821. With this sudden mental 
crisis, compare a similar turning-point in the case of J. S. Mill in 1826; 
and in the case of Jean Paul : "One forenoon, ... all at once the in- 

14 
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Ntbuchadne/zar’s l^urnace, whcicby doubtless my spirits 
were little cheered ; when, all at once, theie rose a Thought 
in me, and I asked myself* “What a^t thou afraid of^ 
Wherefore, like aco\\ard, dost thou forever pip and whimper, 
and go cowering and tiembling^ Despicable biped ^ what 
IS the sum total of the worst that lies before thee^ Death ^ 
AVell, Death , and say the pangs of Tophet too, afid alf 
that the Devil and Man ma>, will or can do against thee ' 
Hast thou not a heart, canst thou not suffer whatsoevei it 
be, and, as a Child of Pieedom, though outcast, tiample 
Tophet^ itself under thy feet, while it consumes thee? 
1 et it come, then , I will meet it and defy it ’ ” And as T 
so thought, there rushed like a stream of fire over my 
whole soul, and I shook base he»ir away fiom me foiever 
I was strong, ot unknown strength , a spirit, almost a god 
Isver from that time, the temper of my miseiy was changed 
not hear or whining Sorrow was it, but Indignation and 
grim fire e)cd Defiance 

‘ Thus had the Evi ri asting No (7vi^r A'^ein) pealed 
authoritatively through all the lec esses of ni) Being, of ni) 
Ml, and then was it that my whole Mi stood up, m native 
Godcieated majesty, and with emphasis recoided its Pio 
test. Such a Protest, the most important transaction m 
Life, may that same Indignation and Defiance, in a psycho 
logical point of view, be fitly called. The Eve lasting No 
had said “Behold, thou art fatherless, outcast, and the 
Universe is mine (the Devifs) ” , to which my whole Me 
now made answ^er “/am not thine, but Pree, and forever 
hate thee ! ” 

It IS from this hour that I incline to date my Spiritual 


ttinal vision,' I am a ME cime like a flash from Heaven before 

me {Essays, in is) 

Carlyle s desciiption of the crisis in his own case, of which no contempor- 
ary account exists, is doubtless coloured by his subsequent reading and 
experience The esstnti il point was the mspuing feeling of our Freedom 
a feeling which wis mainl> Dcfiince of the iron 1 iw of fate, and 
which had not yet become “dc\out submission to the law of Wisdom 
if p 238, * Conversion note 

^ Tophets Part of the valley of Gehenna p 149, note 
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Ncw-birth, or Hnphomctic Firc-lKii)tisni ; ^ perhaps I directly 
thereupon began to i)C a Man.’- 


CHAl’rFR vni 

CKNIKK OK INDIKKKKKNCF, 

Tdonofr, after this ‘ baplionietic f'ire- ba{)tisni ’ of his, our 
Wanderer signifies that his Unrest was but increased ; as, 
indeed, ‘Indignation and Defiance,’ espciially against 
things in g^eneral, are not the most peaceable inmates ; 
yet ( an the Psycliologist surmise that it was no longer a 
(giite ho[)eless Unrest; that henceforth it had at least a 
fixed centre to revolve round, h'or the fire-baptised Sf)ul, 
long so scathed and thunder -riven, here feels its own 
Freedom, which feeling is its Baphometic Baptism: the 
citadel of its whole kingdom it has thus gained by assault, 
and will keep inexpugnable ; outwards from which the 
remaining dominions, not indeed without hard battling, 
will doubtless by degrees be con(|uered and pacificatcd. 
Under another figure, we might say, if in that great 
moment, in the Rue Saint- Thonias de PJuifer^ the old 
inward Satanic School ^ was not yet tlirown out of doors, it 
received peremptory judicial notice to quit; — whereby, 

^ Baphometic Fire-baptism. ICiphoimuis (Uut naruc of tl)e douMc- 
l)0.ulod idol which the 'I'cniplars were said to worship) may mean “ wisdom- 
baptism," or be a form of tlie name Mahomet ; or, as I)c Quinccy sugf^ests, 
it may be Bap (Pap, Papa, Pope) -(Ma-) hornet, on the hypothesis thnt 
tlie idol rcproscntcd the Pope and Mahomet. Carlyle, however, atlopled 
tlic iilnaso without definite knowledge of, or allusion to, the actual practice 
of tlic Templars, from Werner s The. Sons of the Valley. Essays, i. 86-100. 

2 Began to be a Man. 

“ l)eiin ich bin cin Mcnsch r;ewrscn 
Uiul cbis heiszt cin K.inij)ici scin." 

i.e. “ Kor I have been a Man, and that means a F'ightcr.’ — G okthe. 

“ No, when the fight begins within himself 
A inan’.s worth something." etc. 

liRuWNi.NG. iSishop Blongram s Apology. 

^Satanic School, p. 192. 
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for the rest, its howl-chantings, Ernulphus-cursings,^ and 
rebellious gnashings of teeth, might, in the mean while, 
become only the more tumultuous, and difficult to keep 
secret. 

Accordingly, if we scrutinise these Pilgrimings well, 
there is perhaps discernible henceforth a certain incipient 
method in their madness.^ Not wholly as a Spectre docs* 
'i eufelsdrdckh now storm through the woild ; at worst as a 
spectre-fighting Man, nay who will one day be rt Spectre- 
queller. If pilgriming restlessly to so many ‘ Saints’ 
Wells,* and ever without quenching of his thirst, he 
nevertheless finds little secular wells, whereby from time 
to time some alleviation is ministered. In a word, he is 
now, if not ceasing, yet intermitting to ‘ cat his own 
heart’;® and clutches round him outwardly on the Nox- 
MK* for wholesomer food. Does not the following glimpse 
exhibit him in a much more natural state ? 

‘Towns also and 'Cities, especially the ancient, I failed 
not to look upon with interest. How beautiful to see 
thereby, as through a long vista, into the remote Time ; to 
have, as it were, an actual section of almost the earliest 
Past brought safe into the Present, and set before your 
eyes I There, in that old City, was a live ember of 
Culinary Fire put down, say only two-thousand years ago ; 
and there, burning more or less triumphantly,* with such 
fuel as the region yielded, it has burnt, and still burns, and 
thou thyself seest the very smoke thereof. Ah ! and the 
far more mysterious live ember of Vital Fire was then also 

^ EmulpllUS- cursings, i.e, “The Pope’s dreadful Curse. Being the 
form of Excommunication of the Church of Rome, 'l aken out of the 
Leger-Book of the Church of Rochester ; now in the Custody of the Dean 
and Chapter there. Writ by Ernulphus the Bishop” {b. 1040, d. 1124). 
Vide Tract of 1681, in the Harleian Miscellany, vi. 533. The text 
of the famous curse is found in Trist 7 -ain Shandy, vol. iii. chap. xi. , 
whence iM-obably Carlyle borrowed the expression. 

^ Method in their madness. Hamlet, II. ii. 208. 

* *Eat his own heart.’ Carlyle {Essays, i. 137) adds “like Belle- 
rophon ” ; referring to Ovjxbv Karidtav ” {/Had, vi. 202). 

* KOT-ME. Carlyle thought the Fichtcan iVA and “ shadowy 
concerns ” ; he here employs the Nichi-lch loosely, as the world of material 
objects. 
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put down there ; and still miraculously burns and spreads j 
and the smoke and ashes thereof (in these Judgment Halls 
and Churchyards), and its bellows - engines (in these 
Cliurchcs), thou still seest ; and its llame, looking out 
from every kind countenance, and every hateful one, still 
warms thee or scorches thee. 

‘Of Man’s Activity and Attainment the chief results arc 
aeriform, mystic, and preserved in I'radition only : such are 
his Forms of Government, with the Authority they rest on ; 
his Customs, or Fashions both of Cloth-habits and of Soul- 
habits ; much more his collective stock of Handicrafts, the 
whole Faculty he has acquired of manipulating Nature : all 
these things, as indispensable and priceless as they arc, 
cannot in any way be fixed under lock and key, but must 
Hit, spirii-like, on impalpable vehicles, from Father to Son ; 
if you demand sight of them, they arc nowhere to be met 
with. Visible Ploughmen and Hammermen there have 
been, ever from Cain and 'Fubalcain ^ downwards : but 
where docs your accumulated Agricultural, Metal lurgic, 
and other Manufacturing vSkili. lie warehoused? It 
transmits itself on the atmospheric air, on the sun’s rays 
(by Hearing and by Vision) ; it is a thing aeriform, 
impalpable, of quite spiritual sort. In like manner, ask me 
not. Where are the Laws; where is the Govki<nmI';n r ? 
In vain wdt thou go to Schbnbrimn,*^ to Downing Street,'^ 
to the Palais Bourbon:'^ thou fmdest nothing there but 
brick or stone houses, and some bundles of Papers tied 
with tape. Where, then, is that same cunningly-devised 
almighty Govkrnmknt of theirs to be laid hands on ? 
IWerywhere, yet nowhere : seen only in its works, this loo 
is a thing aeriform, invisible ; or if you will, mystic and 
miraculous. So spiritual (^^"m/zg) is our whole daily Life: 
all that we do springs out of Mystery, Spirit, invisible Force ; 

^ Cain and Tubalcain. Genesis iv. 2, 22. 

Schonbrunn. An Imperial chateau near Vienna. 

^ Downing Street, in London, contninhig the Government Offices and 
the ofticia! residence of the l;’,nglish Premier. 

* Palais Bourbon, or Chamber of Deputies, in Paris, 
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only like a little Cloud-image, or Armida’s Palace,^ air- 
built, does the Actual body itself forth from the great 
mystic Deep, 

* Visible and tangible products of the Past, again, T 
reckon -up to the extent of three: Cities, with their 
Cabinets and Arsenals; then tilled Fields, to either or 
to both of which divisions Roads with their Bridges may 

belong; and thirdly Books.^ In which third truly, 

the last invented, lies a worth far surpassing that of the 
two others. Wondrous indeed is the virtue of a true Book. 
Not like a dead city of stones, yearly crumbling, yearly 
needing repair; more like a tilled field, but then a spiritual 
field : like a spiritual tree, let me rather say, it stands from 
year to year, and from age to age (we have IBooks that 
already number some hundred-and-fifty human ages) ; and 
yearly comes its new ])roducc of leaves (Commentaries, 
Deductions, Philosophical, Political Systems ; or were it 
only Sermons, Pamphlets, Journalistic Pssays), every one 
of which is talismanic and thaumaturgic,^ for it can 
persuade men. O thou who art able to write a Book, 
which once in the two centuries or oftener there is a man 
gifted to do, envy not him whom they name City-builder, 
and inexpressibly pity him whom they name Conqueror or 
City-burner! Thou too art a Conqueror and Victor; but 
of the true sort, namely over the Devil : thorn too hast 
built what will outlast all marble and metal, and be a 
wonder-bringing City of the Mind, a Temple and Seminary 
and Prophetic Mount, whereto all kindreds of the Earth 
will pilgrim. — Fool 1 why journeyest thou wearisomely, in 
thy antiquarian fervour, to gaze on the stone pyramids of 

' Armida'a Palace. A Romance-Castle in Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. 

^ Books, etc. Books are our University, Church, and Parliarmait. 
Du Heroes, Lecture V. 

“ Homer yet is, veritably present face to face with every open soul of 
us ; anTGreece, where is itf" (Ibid. Lecture III,). 

Occasionally Carlyle expressed a different view : — " When I think of our 
Oliver Cromwell and of the fate of a Burns and other such phenomena, I 
am very indifferent on the book side. Greater, 1 often think, is he that 
can hold his j>eace, that can do his bit of light, instead of speaking it,” 

* Thaumaturgic. Wonder-working. 
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Geeza,^ or the cla> ones of SacGiaia^^ 'llicse stind there, 
as I ran tell thee, ulle and incit, looking ovti tlie Deseit, 
foolishly enou^di, loi the list three thous ind 3cais out 
ranst thou not open tli> Hebrew Bun, then, or even 
Luthers Version 2 iheieof?’ 

No less satisfattoiy is his sudden appcaiance not in 
Battle, )et on some Battlefield, which, we soon g.uluT, 
must be that of Uaj^iam, so that heie, for once, is a 
certain apjjroximation to distinctness of date* Omitting 
much, let us impart what follows 

‘Horiible enough' A whole Marc hfeld ^ sti owed with 
shell s[)linteis, cannon shot, mined tumbrils, and dead men 
and hoises, stiagglers still lemaining not so imic h as 
bulled And those red mould heaps a), thcie lie the 
Shells of Men, out of which all the I ife and Virtue has 
been blown, and now arc they swc[)t togcthei, and 
crtinmeddown out of sight, like blown hggsliells’ — Did 
Nature, when she bade the Donaii bung down his mould 
cargoes from the Caiinthian and C aipathian Heights, and 
spread them out here into the softest, richest le\el, 
intend thee, O Afaiehfeld, for a corn bearing Nuiseiy, 
wheiecMi her childien might be nursed, or for a C'oekpit,'* 
wheiein they might the moie c cjmmocJiously be thicjttled 
and tattered? Weie thy three bioad Highways, meeting 
heie fren 1 the ends of hurope, made lor Ammumticm 
wagons, then ^ Were thy Wa^rams and Slitlfiieds but so 
many read) built Casemates, wheiein the house of Haps 
buig might battei with artillery, and with artilleiy be 
batteied^ Korng Ottokar, amid yonder hillcjcks, dies 

^ Geeza, 01 Cjhireh ind S^kkara , both near Cairo (f Sptct ito> No i 
^ Luther’s Version I uthers tr msKtJon of the Iliblc w is pnnutl in 
IS34 S5 

^ Marchfeld, etc A plain ncai Vienna bound< d on tin south by the 
Dinubc (Doncu) I bre Ottokar of I'<*henui, w^s si an by Rudolpli 

of Hapsbiiig at the butle of blillfncd m 1278 “Curious moreover it 
\v IS here ig^in iftcr more th in five centun^’s tliat llu Ibmsf of Hapsburg 
received Us worst overthiow from N ij>olcon at Wagi im [1809] 

which lies in the middle of this same Mirihfeld {I s says in t66) 

* Cockpit fklgmrn owing to the number of its bitth hel is h is been 
ealletl the Cockpit of I urojjc 
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under Rodolf’s truncheon ; here Kaiser Franz falls a-swoon 
under Napoleon’s : within which five centuries, to omit the 
others, how has thy breast, fair Plain, been defaced and 
defiled ! The greensward is torn-up and tramjded-down ; 
man’s fond care of it, his fruit-trees, hedge-rows, and 
pleasant dwellings, blown-away with gunpowder ; and the 
kind seedfield lies a desolate, hideous Place of Skulls. — * 
Nevertheless, Nature is at work; neither shall these 
Powder-Devilkins vn ilh their utmost devilry gainsay her : 
but all that gore and carnage will be shrouded-in, absorbed 
into manure ; and next year the Marchfeld will be green, 
nay greener. Thrifty unwearied Nature, ever out of our 
great waste educing some little profit of thy own, — how 
dost tliou, from the very carcass of the Killer,^ biing Life 
for the Living ! 

‘ What, speaking in cpiite unofficial language, is the net- 
purport and upshot of war?^ To my own knowledge, for 
example, there dwell and toil, in the British village of 
Dumdrudge, usually some five-hundred souls. From these, 
by certain “Natural Enemies”^ of the French, there are 
successively selected, during the French war, say thirty 
able-bodied men: Dumdrudge, at her own expense, has 
suckled and nursed them : she has, not without difficulty 
and sorrow, fed them up to manhood, and even trained 
them to crafts, so that one can weave, another build, 
another hammer, and the weakest can stand under thirty 
stone avoirdupois. Nevertheless, amid much weeping and 
swearing, they are selected; all dressed in red; and shipped 
away, at the public charges, some two-thousand miles, or 
say only to the south of Spain ; ^ and fed there till wanted. 
And now to that same spot, in the south of Spain, are 

* Carcass of the Killer. Judges xiv. 9. 

^ War. "A perpetual solecism, and blasphemy (of its sort), set 
to march openly among us, dressed in scarlet!” Cf. Latter-Day 
Pamphlets, p. 125. 

* *'Nattiral Enemies.*’ This epithet, which expresses the doctrine of 
Hobbes ("homo homini lupus ”J, was applied to the Orangemen by the 
members of The Catholic Association in 1824. Vide Alison. 

‘ Spain. The Peninsular War, 1808-14. 
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thirty similar French artisans, from a Fiench Dumdrudge, 
in like manner wending: till at length, after infinite effort, 
the two parties come into actual jiLxt.ipositioii ; :ind Thirty 
stands fronting Thirty, each with a gun in his hand. 
Straightway the word “ Fire ! ” is given : and they blow the 
souls out of one another; and in place of sixty brisk useful 
craftsmen, the world has sixty dead carcMsses, which it 
must bury, and anew shed teais for. Had these men any 
quarrel?* Busy as the Devil is, not the smallest! They 
lived far enough ajxirt ; were the entirest strangers; nay, 
in so wide a Universe, there was even, unconsciously, by 
Commerce, some mutual helpfulness between them. How 
then ? Simpleton 1 their Governors had fallen-out ; and, 
instead of shooting one another, had the cunning to make 
the^e poor blockheads shoot. — Alas, .so is it in Deiitsc'hland, 
and hitherto in all other lands; still as of old, “what 
devilry soever Kings do, the Greeks must pay the piper 1 ” ^ 
— In that fiction of the English Smollet,*'^ it is true, the 
final Cessation of War is perhaps prophetically shadowed 
forth ; where the two Natural Enemies, in persiai, take 
each a Tobac'co-pipe, filled with Biimstone; light the 
same, and smoke in one another’s faces, till the weaker 
gives in : but from such predicted Peace-Era, what blood - 
filled trenches, and (’ontentious ( cnturie.s, may still divide us !’ 

Thus aan the Professor, at least in lucid intervals, look 
away from his own sorrows, over the many-coloured world, 
and pertinently enough note what is passing there. We 
may remark, indeed, that for the matter of spiiiUial culture, 
if for nothing else, perhaps few periods of his life were 
richer than this. Internally, there is the most momentous 
instructive Cour.se of Practical Philosophy, with Expeiiments, 
going on ; towards the right comi)rehension of which his 
Peripatetic habits, favourable to Meditation, might hel[) 
him rather than hinder. Externally, again, as he wandeis 

' “ What devilry soever Kings do,” etc. “ Quidtjuid dclirant loges, 
plectuntur Achivi ” (Horace, Epislles, 1. ii. T 4 ). 

“ Fiction of the English Smollet. Smollett’s Count Failwm, 
chap. xli. 
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to and fro, there are, if for the longing heart little sub- 
stance, yet for the seeing eye sights enough : in these so 
boundless Travels of his, granting that the Satanic School ^ 
was even partially kept down, what an incredible knowledge 
of our Planet, and its Inhabitants and their Works, that is 
to say, of all knowable things, might not Teufelsdrockh 
acquire ! 

‘I have read in most Public Libraries,’ says he, ‘in- 
cluding those of Constantinople^ and Samarcdnd:^ in 
most Colleges, except the Chinese Mandarin ones, I have 
studied, or seen that there was no studying. Unknown 
Languages have I oftenest gathered from their natural 
repertory, the Air, by my organ of Hearing ; Statistics, 
Geographies, Topographies came, through the Eye, almost 
of their own accord. 'The ways of Man, how he seeks food, 
and warmth, and protection for himself, in most regions, 
are ocularly known to me. Like the great Hadrian,*^ I 
meted-out much of the terraqueous Globe with a pair of 
Coinpasses ^ that belonged to myself only. 

Of great Scenes why speak? Three summer days, I 
lingered reflecting, and even composing {dichtete)^ by the 
Pine-chasms of Vaucluse;^ and in that clear Lakelet 
moistened my bread. I have sat under the Palm-trees of 
Tadmor;^ smoked a pipe among the ruins of Babylon. 
The great Wall of China I have seen ; and can testify that 

^ Satanic School, p. 192, note. 

2 Constantinople. The Mosque of St. Sophia contains a famous 
library. 

^ Saxnarcand. An important town in Turkestan, and a seat of learn- 
ing in the fifteenth century. Milton, Paradise Lost, xi. 389. 

* Hadrian. The Roman Emperor (76-138), who held that an emperor 
should, like the sun, visit all parts of his dominion ; he spent many yc.ars 
in travelling through Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece, Spain, Germany, and 
Britain. So Goethe’s Wilhelm Meistcr, vol. iii. p. 204. 

® A pair of Compasses. “ The son of Cornelius shall make his own 
legs hi« compasses; with those he shall measure continents" (I’opc, 
Martin. Scrib. chap. ii. ). 

® Vaucluse, near Avignon in South-east France, where Petrarch lived 
for some years. 

7 Tadmor, i.e. Palmyra : the City of Palms, 100 miles north-east 
from Damascus 
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it is of gray brick, coped and covered with granite, and 
shows only second-rate masonry. — Great Events, also, 
have not I witnessed ? Kings sweated-down {ausgemef\^clt) 
into Berlin-and-Milan Custoinhouse-Ohicers ; the AVorld 
well won, and the World well lost ; oftener than once a 
hundred-thousand individuals shot (by each other) in one 
clay. "All kindreds and peoples and nations dashed 
together, and shifted and shovelled into heaps, that they 
might ferfnent there, and in time unite, d'he birth-j^angs 
of Democracy,^ wherewith convulsed Europe was groaning 
in cries that reached Heaven, could not escape me. 

‘ For great Men I have ever had the warmest predilec- 
tion ; and can perhaps boast that few such in this era 
have wholly escaped me. Great Men ^ are the inspired 
(speaking and acting) Texts of that divine Book of 
Revelations, whereof a Chapter is completed from epoch 
to epoch, and by some named Histoev ; to which inspired 
d'exts your numerous talented men, and your innumerable 
untalentcd men, are the better or worse exegetic Com 
mentaries, and wagonload of too-stupid, heretical or 
orthodox, weekly Sermons. For my study, the inspired 
I’exts themselves ! Thus did not 1, in very early days, 
having disguised me as tavern-waiter, stand behind the 
field-chairs, under that shady Tree at 'JVeisnitz'" by the 
Jena Higli^ay; waiting upon the great Schiller and greater 
Goethe ; and hearing what I have not forgotten. For ’ 

But at this point the Editor recalls his principle 

of caution, some time ago laid down, and must suppress 
much. Let not the sacredness of Laurelled, still more, of 

^ Birth-pangs of Democracy. In July 1830, the famous Thicc 
Days Revolution occurred in Paris. During that and tlie following year, 
riots took plaoe in many towns in Britain, on account of the Reform 
agitation. 

“ Great men, etc. “In the name of the democratic spirit of the age, 

I protest against such views. History is not the biography of great 
men. . . . The great men of the earth are but the marking-stones on 
the road of humanity” (Mazzini). 

^ Tree at Treisnitz. Near Jena in Germany. Carlyle’s Life of 
Schiller, p. io8. So, at Dijon, certain persons wislied to dress themselves 
as tavern- waiters, to see Voltaire “by stratagem." 
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Crowned Heads, be tampered with. Should we, at a 
future day, find circumstances altered, and the time come 
for Publication, then may these glimpses into the privacy 
of the Illustrious be conceded; which for the present were 
little better than treacherous, perhaps traitorous Eaves- 
droppings. Of Lord Byron, therefore, of Pope Pius, 
Emperor Tarakwang,^ and the ‘White Water-roses’^ (Chinese 
Carbonari) ^ with their mysteries, no notice here ! Of 
Napoleon himself we shall only, glancing from afar, remark 
that Teufelsdrdckh’s relation to him seems to have been of 
very varied character. At first we find our poor Professor 
on the point of being shot as a spy ; then taken into 
private conversation, even pinched on the ear, yet presented 
with no money ; at last indignantly dismissed, almost thrown 
out of doors, as an ‘Ideologist.’^ ‘He himself,’ says 
the Professor, ‘was among the conipletest Ideologists, at 
least Ideopraxists : in the Idea {in dcr Idee) he lived, 
moved and fought. The man was a Divine Missionary, 
thoifgh unconscious of it; and preached, through the 
cannon’s throat, that great doctrine. La carrilre oiivcrte 
aux talens (The Tools to him that can handle them), which 
is our ultimate Political Iwangel, wherein alone can liberty 
lie. Madly enough he preached, it is true, as Enthusiasts 
and first Missionaries are wont, with imperfect utterance, 
amid much frothy rant ; yet as articulately perhaps as the 
case admitted. Or call him, if you will, an American 
Backwoodsman, who had to fell unpenetrated forests, and 
battle with innumerable wolves, and did not entirely forbear 
strong licpior, rioting, and even theft ; whom, notwithstand- 

^ Taxakwang. The Chinese Emperor Taouk\\ang {1781-1850) : he 
ascended the throne in 1820, 

* ‘White Water-rosea.’ The Pe-leen-keaou, or Pih-l^n-keaou : the 
"Water Lily" Secret Society in China. The name appears to have been 
discontinued about 1803. 

* Carbonari (Italian). Charcoal-burners: a secret political Society, 
which had many adherents in Italy and France, circa 1820. 

^ ‘Ideologist/ i.e. theorist. Ideopraxists one who acts out his ideas. 
The statements regarding Napoleon are expanded in On Heroes, Lecture 
VI. The paragraph is quoted in Essays, v. 207, as "from a New- 
England book ’’ ; i.e. from the American edition of Sartor I 
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ing, the peaceful Sower will follow, and, as he cuts the 
boundless harvest, bless/ 

More legitimate and decisively authentic is Teufels- 
drockh’s appearance and emergence (we know not well 
whence) in the solitude of the North Cape, on that June 
Midnight. He has a ‘light-blue Spanish cloak’ hanging 
round him, as his ‘ most commodious, principal, indeed 
sole upper-garment’; and stands there, on the World* 
promontory, looking over the infinite Urine, like a little 
blue Belfry (as we figure), now' motionless indeed, yet 
ready, if stirred, to ring quaintest changes. 

‘Silence as of death,’ writes he; ‘for Midnight, even 
in the Arctic latitudes, has its character : nothing but the 
granite cliffs ruddy-tinged, the peaceable gurgle of that 
slow-heaving Polar Ocean, over which in the utmost North 
the great Sun hangs low and lazy, as if he too were 
shiinbering. Yet is his cloud-couch wrought of crimson 
and cloth-of-gold ; yet does his light stream over the 
mirror of waters, like a tremulous fire-pillar, shooting 
downwards to the abyss, and hide itself under my feet. 
In such moments, Solitude also is invaluable ; for who 
would speak, or be looked on, when behind him lies all 
Europe and Africa, fast asleep, except the watchmen ; and 
before him the silent Immensity, and Palace of the Eternal, 
whereof o*ir Sun is but a porch-lamp ? 

‘ Nevertheless, in this solemn moment comes a man, or 
monster, scrambling from among the rock-hollows ; and, 
shaggy, huge as the Hyperborean ^ Bear, hails me in 
Russian speech : most probably, therefore, a Russian Smug- 
gler. With courteous brevity, I signify my indifference to 
contraband trade, my humane intentions, yet strong wish to 
be private.. In vain : the monster, counting doubtless on 

^ Hyperborean. The Hyperboreans were a people who, according to 
the Greeks, dwelt in the extreme North : beyond Boreas, or the North Wind. 

“ What man dare, I dare : 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 

. . . . and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble.” 


Macbeth, III. iv. qq. 
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his superior stature, and minded to make sport for himself, 
or perhaps profit, were it with murder, continues to advance , 
ever assailing me with his importunate train-oil ^ breath ; 
and now has advanced, till we stand both on the verge of 
the rock, the deep Sea rippling greedily down below. 
What argument will avail? On the thick Hyperborean, 
cherubic reasoning, seraphic eloquence were lost. • Pre- 
pared for such extremity, I, deftly enough, whisk aside one 
step ; draw out, from my interior reservoirs, a sufficient 
Ihrmingham Horse-pistol, and say, “ Be so obliging as 
retire. Friend {Er ziehe sick ziirikk^ E'rennd)^ and with 
promptitude!” This logic even the Hyperborean under- 
stands : fast enough, with apologetic, petitionary growl, he 
sidles off ; and, except for suicidal as well as homicidal 
purposes, need not return. 

‘ Such I hold to be the genuine use of Gunpowder : 
that it makes all men alike tall. Nay, if thou be cooler, 
cleverer than I, if thou have more MinJ^ though all but no 
JJody whatever, then canst thou kill me first, and art the 
taller. Hereby, at last, is the Goliath poweilcss, and the 
David resistless ; savage Animalism is nothing, inventive 
Spiritualism is all.^ 

^ With respect to Duels, ^ indeed, I have my own ideas. 
Few things, in this so surprising world, strike me with more 
surprise. Two little visual Spectra of men, hov'fring with 
insecure enough cohesion in the midst of the Unfathom- 
able, and to dissolve therein, at any rate, very soon, — 
make pause at the distance of twelve paces asunder; whirl 
round ; and, simultaneously by the cunningest mechanism, 
explode one another into Dissolution ; and off-hand become 
Air, and Non-extant I Deuce on it {verdammt)^ the little 
spitfires ! — Nay, I think with old Hugo von Trimberg : ^ 

^ Traia-oil, i.e. whale oil. Reminiscences (Norton), vol. ii. p. 35. 

* Inyentive Spiritualism, e.g. the art of printing, the use of powder, 
and of money (p. 82) ; also Christian humility, superseding Norse valour. 
Vide On Heroes. 

* Duels. Vide vii. iii. 

* Hugo von Trimberg. A German author, circa 1300 ; Essays, liu 
177-181. 
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“ God must needs laugh outright, could such a thing be, 
to see his wondrous Manikins here below.” ’ 

But amid these specialties, let us not forget the great 
generality, which is our chief quest here : How prospered 
the inner man of Teufelsdrockh under so much outward 
Tihiftiyg? Does LegioiH still lurk in him, though repressed; 
or has he exorcised that Devil’s Brood? We can answer 
that the symptoms continue promising. Experience is the 
gland spiritual Doctor; and with him Teufelsdrockh has 
now been long a patient, swallowing many a bitter bolus. 
Unless our poor Eriend belong to the numerous class of 
Incurables, which seems not likely, some cure will doubtless 
be effected. We should rather say that Legion, or the 
Satanic School, was now pretty well extirpated and cast 
out, but next to nothing introduced in its room ; whereby 
the heart remains, for the while, in a quiet but no comfort- 
able state. 

‘At length, after so much roasting,’ thus writes our 
Autobiographer, ‘ I was what you might name calcined. 
Pray only that it be not rather, as is the more freciuent 
issue, reduced to a caput- mort num But in any case, by 

mere dint of practice, I had grown familiar with many 
things. Wretchedness was still wretched ; but I could 
now partly see through it, and despise it. Which highest 
mortal, in this inane Existence, had I not found a Shadow- 
hunter, or Shadow-hunted ; and, when I looked through 
his brave garnitures, miserable enough ? Thy wislics have 
all been sniffed aside, thought I : but wliat, liad they even 
been all granted! Did not the Boy Alexander^ weep 
because he had not two Planets to conquer; or a whole 
Solar System; or after that, a whole Universe? ^c/i Goit^ 

^ Legion. Mark v. 9 ; and Swift’s poem, the Legion Club, Cf. p. 192, 
note. 

^ Caput-mortuum. i.e. dead-head: the “calcined" residue after 
distillation of any substance. 

^ Alexander (p. 305, note). So Hudibras, I. iii. 1022. Al(;.vander, 
according to Plutarch, wept b('cause, out* of so many worlds, he had not 
concjuercd one. 
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when I gazed into those Stars, have they not looked-down 
on me as if with pity, from their serene spaces ; like Eyes 
glistening with heavenly tears over the little lot of man ! 
Thousands of human generations, all as noisy as our own, 
have been swallowed-up of Time, and there remains no 
wreck of them any more; and Arcturus and Orion and 
Sirius and the Pleiades are still shining in their courses,* 
clear and young, as when the Shepherd first noted them in 
the plain of Shinar.^ Pshaw! what is this paltry little Dog- 
cage of an Earth ; what art thou that sittest whining there ? 
Thou art still Nothing, Nobody : true ; but who, then, is 
Something, Somebody? For thee the Family of Man has 
no use ; it rejects thee ; thou art wholly as a dissevered 
limb : ^ so be it ; perhaps it is better so ! ’ 

Too-heavy-Iaden I'cufelsdrockh I Yet surely his bands 
are loosening ; one day he will hurl the burden far from 
him, and bound forth free and with a second youth. 

‘This,’ says our Professor, ‘was the Cknirf. of In- 
DiFHi:RKNCE I had now reached ; through which whoso 
travels from the Negative Pole to the Positive must 
necessarily pass.’ 


CHAPTER IX 

THE EVERLASTINt; Yl- A 

‘'Femptations in the Wilderness!’^ exclaims Tcufels- 
drockh : ‘ Have we not all to be tried with such ? Not so 
easily can the old Adam,^ lodged in us by birth, be 

^ Shiliar. Genesis xi. 2 ; Job ix. 9. 

^ A dissevered limb. " I am a ' dismembered limb,’ and feel it again 
loo deeply. . . . Stand to it tightly, man, and do thy utmost. Thou hast 
little or no hold on the world ; promotion will never reach thee, nor true 
fellowship with any active body of men ; but hast thou not still a hold on 
thyself? /a, beym Hitnmel !" (Carlyle’s 1830). 

* Teinptations in the Wilderness. Matt. iv. i; Milton, Paradise 
Regained, i. 193^ 

^ Old Adam. “ When I came to the foot of the hill called Difficulty, 
I met with a very aged man. . . . He said his name was Adam the First ” 
(Bunyan, Pilgrims Progress). " Put off . . . the old man" (Eph. iv. 22). 
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dispossessed. Our IJfe is compassed roiiud with Necessity; 
yet is the meaning of Life itself no other tlian r'reedo’n, 
than Voluntary Lorce : thus have we a warfare ; in the 
beginning, especially, a hard-fought battle, l^'or the God- 
given mandate, IP'ork thou in lies mysteriously 

written, in Promethean - Prophetic Characters, in our 
hearts ; and leaves us no rest, night or day, till it be 
deciphered and obeyed; till it burn forth, in our condiu't, 
a visible, acted (L)spcl of Freedom. And as the clay given 
mandate, Nat thou and be filled^ at the .same time i)ersua- 
sively {)roclaims itself through every nerve, — must not there 
be a confusion, a contest, before the better Inlluence can 
become the upi)er? 

‘To me nothing seems more natural than that the Son 
of Man, when such God-given matidale first prophetically 
stirs within him, and the Clay must now be vanquished 
or vaiKpaish, — should be carried of the spirit ^ into grim 
Solitudes, and there fronting the '^lemi)ter do grimmest 
battle with him ; defiantly .setting him at naught, till he 
yield and lly. Name it as we choose : with or without 
visible Devil, w'hether in the natural Desert of rocks and 
sands, or in the populous moral Desert of selfishness and 
baseness, — to such Temptation are we all called. Unhappy 
if we are not ! Unhappy if we are but Half-men, in whom 
that divine handwriting has never blazed forth, all-subduing, 
in true sun-splendour; but quivers dubiously amid meaner 
lights : or smoulders, in dull pain, in darkness, under 
earthly vapours I — Our Wilderness is the wide World in 
an Atheistic Century; our Forty Days are long years of 
suffering and histing : nevertheless, to the.se also comes an 
end. Yes, to me also was given, if not Victory, yet the 
consciousness of Battle, and the resolve to persevere 
therein while life or faculty is left. To me also, entangled 
in the enchanted forests, demon-peopled, doleful of sight 

» Work thou in Welldoing. 2 Thess. iii. 73. 

2 Promethean = p. 203; Le. The 'divine handwriting 

had ■ blazed forth, . . . in true sun -.splendour’ 

^ Carried of the spirit, etc. Matt. iv. i. 

15 
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and of sound, it was given, after weariest wanderings, to 
work out my way into the higher sunlit slopes — of that 
Mountain ^ which has no summit, or whose summit is in 
Heaven only ! ’ 

He says elsewhere, under a less ambitious figure ; as 
figures are, once for all, natural to him : ‘ Has not thy I afe 
been that of most sufficient men (tuchtigen Md/iner) thou 
hast known in this generation? An outflush of foolish 
young Enthusiasm, like the first fallow-crop, wKerein are 
as many weeds as valuable herbs : this all parched away, 
under the Droughts of practical and spiritual Unbelief, as 
Disappointment, in thought and act, often-repeated gave 
rise to Doubt, and Doubt gradually settled into Denial ! 
If I have had a second-crop, and now see the perennial 
greensward, and sit under umbrageous cedars, which defy 
all Drought (and Doubt); herein too, be the Heavens 
praised, I am not without examples, and even exemplars.' 

So that, for Teufelsdrockh also, there has been a 
‘glorious revolution': these mad shadow-hunting and 
shadow-hunted Pilgrimings of his were but some purifying 
‘Temptation in the Wilderness,’ before his apostolic work 
(such as it was) could begin ; which Temptation is now 
happily over, and the Devil once more worsted ! Was 
‘ that high moment in the E^^e de VEnfer^ then, properly 
the turning-point of the battle; when the Fiend said, 
Worship mCy or be torn in shreds; and was answered 
valiantly with an Apage Satana?^ — Singular Teufelsdrockh, 
w'ould thou hadst told thy singular story in plain words ! 
But it is fruitless to look there, in those Paper-bags, for 
such. Nothing but innuendoes, figurative crotchets : a 
typical Shadow, fitfully wavering, prophetico-satiric ; no 
clear logical Picture. ‘ How paint to the sensual eye,' 
asks he once, ‘ what passes in the Holy-of-Holies of Man’s 
Soul ; in what words, known to these profane times, speak 

^ That Mountain. Dante’s "Mountain of Purification.” Cf. On 
Heroes ^ p. 89. For " enchanted forests,” vide Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered^ cantos xiii. xviii. 

* Apage Satana. "Get thee hence, Satan ! ” Matt. iv. 8-10. 
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jven afar-off of the unspeakable?’ We ask in turn : Why 
)erplex these times, profane as they are, with needles*^ 
jbscurity, by omission and by commission ? Not mystical 
Dnly is our Professor, but whimsical ; and involves himself, 
low more than ever, in eye- bewildering chiaroscuro} 
Successive glimpses, here faithfully imjxxrted, our more 
gifted readers must endeavour to combine for their own 
Dehoof. 

fie sa>s : ‘'I'he hot Harmattan - wind had raged itself 
DUt ; its howl went silent within me ; and the long-deafened 
soul could now hear. I paused in my wild wanderings; 
ind sat me down to wait, and consider ; for it was as if the 
hour of change drew nigh. I seemed to surrender, to 
renounce utterly, and say : Ply, then, false shadows of 
Hope ; I will chase you no more, I will believe you no 
more. And ye too, haggard spectres of Fear, I care not 
for you; ye too are all shadows and a lie. Let me rest 
here : for I am way-weary and life-weary ; I will rest here, 
were it but to die : to die or to live is alike to me;^ alike 
insignificant’ — And again: ‘Here, then, as I lay in that 
Centre of Indifierence ; cast, doubtless by benignant 
upper Influence, into a healing sleep, the heavy dreams 
rolled gradually away, and I awoke to a new Heaven and a 
new Earth. The first jireliininary moral Act, Annihilation of 
Self** {Sclhs'-iddiuug)^ had been happily accomplished ; and 
my mind’s eyes were now unsealed, and its hands ungyved.’ ^ 

Might we not also conjecture that the following passage 
refers to his Locality, during this .same ‘healing sleep’; 
that his Pilgrim-staff lies cast aside here, on ‘ the high 
table-land ’ ; and indeed that the repose is already taking 
wholesome effect on him ? If it were not that the tone, in 

^ Chiaroscuro. (Ilal.) chiaro-o^curo : i.e. clear-obscure: light and 
shade, 

- Harmattau. The dry wind from the interior of Africa, is so named 
on the West Coast. 

2 To die or to live is alike to me. A saying attributed to 'Ihalcs 
(seventh century B.c.) by Diogenes Lacitius 

^ Aunihilation of Self. From Novalis ; vide Essays, ii. 216. 

* Ungyved, p. 17 
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some parts, has more of riancy, even of levity, than we 
could have expected ! However, in I'eufelsdrockh, there 
is always the strangest Dualism : light dancing, with guitar- 
music, will be going on in the fore-court, while by fils from 
within comes the faint whimpering of woe and wail. We 
transcribe the piece entire. 

‘ Beautiful it was ,to sit there, as in my skyey. Tenl, 
musing and meditating ; on the high table-land, in front of 
the Mountains ; over me, as roof, the azure Dome, and 
around me, for walls, four azure-flowing curtains, — namely, 
of the Four azure Winds, on whose bottom-fringes also I 
have seen gilding. And then to fancy the fair Castles that 
stood sheltered in these Mountain hollows; with their 
green flower-lawns, and white dames and damosels, lovely 
enough : or better still, the straw-roofed Cottages, wherein 
stood many a Mother baking bread, with her children 
round her : — all hidden and protectingly folded-up in the 
valley-folds ; yet there and alive, as sure as if I behold 
tKem. Or to see, as well as fancy, the nine Towns and 
Villages, that lay round my mountain-seat,^ which, in still 
weather, were wont to speak to me (by their steeple-bells) 
with metal tongue ; and, in almost all weather, proclaimed 
their vitality by repeated Smoke-clouds ; whereon, as on a 
culinary horologe, I might read the hour of the day. For 
it was the smoke of cookery, as kind housewives.at morning, 
midday, eventide, were boiling their husbands’ kettles ; and 
ever a blue pillar rose up into the air, successively or 
simultaneously, from each of the nine, saying, as plainly as 
smoke could say : Such and such a meal is getting ready 
here. Not uninteresting ! For you have the whole 
Borough, with all its love-makings and scandal-mongeries, 
contentions and contentments, as in miniature, and could 
cover it all with your hat. — If, in my wide Wayfarings, I 
had learned to look into the business of the World in its 
details, here perhaps was the place for combining it into 
general propositions, and deducing inferences therefrom. 

^ Mountain-seat. The view of Dumfries, etc. , from Dunscore Hill 
Reminiscencf.s (Norton), vol. i. p. i68. 
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‘ Often also could I see the black Tempest marching in 
anger through tlie Distance : round some Schreckhorn,^ as 
yet grim-blue, would the eddying vapour gather, and there 
tumultuously eddy, and flow down like a mad witch’s hair ; 
till, after a space, it vanished, and, in the clear sunbeam, 
your Sehreckhorn stood smiling grim-white, for the vapour 
had held snow. How thou fermentest and elaboratest, in 
thy great fermenting-vat^ and laboratory of an Atmos[)hcre, 
of a World, O Nature! — Or what is Nature? Ha! why 
do I not name thee God ? Art not thou the “ Living 
Garment of God”?^ O Heavens, is it, in very deed, Hk, 
then, that ever speaks through thee ; that lives and loves 
in thee, that lives and loves in me? 

‘ I'ore shadows, call them rather fore-splendours, of that 
Truth, and begitining of Truths, fell mysteriously over my 
soul. Sweeter than Day-spring to the Shipwrecked in Nova 
Zembla ; ah, like the mother’s voice to her little child that 
strays bewildered, weeping, in unknown tumults; like soft 
streamings of celestial music to my too-cxas[)erated heart, 
came that lOvangel. The Universe is not dead and 
demoniacal, a charnel house with spectres;^ but godlike, 
and iny Father’s ! 

‘With other eyes, too, could I now look upon my 
fellow man: with an infinite Love, an infinite Pity. Poor, 
waindering, wayward man 1 Art thou not tried, and beaten 
with stripes, even as 1 am ? FA’er, whether thou bear the 
royal mantle or the beggar’s gabardine, art thou not so 
weary, so heavy-laden ; and thy Bed of Rest is but a 
Grave. O my Brother, my Brother, why cannot I shelter 
thee in my bosom, and wipe away all tears from thy eyes ! — 
Truly, the din of many-voiced lafe, which, in this solitude, 
with the mind’s organ, I could hear, was no longer a 
maddening discord, but a melting one ; like inarticulate 
cries, and sobbings of a dumb creature, which in the ear of 

^ Sehreckhorn. A mountain near Grindelwald, Switzerland. 

2 Fermenting- vat, p. 65, nAe. 

2 “ Living Garment of God,” p. 97, no/e. 

•* Charnel-house with spectres. Gebehihaus. FtJe Jean 1 '.mi's The 
Dead Christ : tr.i,nslaled in Essays, iii. 55-58. 
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Heaven are prayers. The poor Earth, with her poor joys, 
was now my needy Mother, not my cruel Stepdame ; Man, 
with his so mad Wants and so mean Endeavours, had 
become the dearer to me ; and even for his sufferings and 
his sins, I now first named him Brother. Thus was I 
standing in the porch of that “ Sanctuary of Sorrow ^ by 
strange, steep ways had I too been guided thither ; and ere 
long its sacred gates would open, and the “ Divine Depth of 
Sorrow lie disclosed to me.’ 

The Professor says, he here first got eye on the Knot 
that had been strangling him, and straightway could un- 
fasten it, and was free. ‘ A vain interminable controversy,’ 
writes he, ‘touching what is at present called Origin of 
Evil, or some such thing, arises in every soul, since the 
beginning of the world ; and in every soul, that would pass 
from idle Suffering into actual Endeavouring, must first be 
put an end to. The most, in our time, have to go content 
with a simple, incomplete enough Suppression of this 
controversy ; to a few some Solution of it is indispensable. 
In every new era, too, such Solution comes-out in different 
terms ; and ever the Solution of the last era has become 
obsolete, and is found unserviceable. For it is man’s 
nature to change his Dialect from century to century ; he 
cannot help it though he would. The authentic Church- 
Catechism of our present century has not yet faV-en into my 
hands : meanwhile, for my own private behoof, I attempt 
to elucidate the matter so. Man’s Unhappiness,^ as I 

* “Sanctuary of Sorrow." ''Das Heiligthum des Schrnerzes ” ; and 
‘ * Divine Depth of Sorrow,” ' ' Die gMilichf. Tiefe des Leidens " ; " Worship of 
Sorrow,” “ Verehrung des Widenvariig^n, Verhaszfen," " Diese Leiden 
\dieses gbttlichen Mannes\ . . . wie sie so hoch verehren," etc. By these 
expressions Goethe signifies the spirit of the Christian Religion, and 
especially that “ exalted patience” exemplified in the suffciings and death 
of the divine Man. "... Not only to be patient with the Earth, and let 
it lie beneath us, we appealing to a higher birthplace ; but also to recognise 
humility and poverty, mockery and despite, disgrace and wretchedness, 
suffering and death, ... as divine ; nay, even on sin and crime to look 
not as hindrances, but to honour and love them as furtherances of what is 
holy.” Goethe’s Wilhelm Mnster, vol. iii. chaps, x. xi. 

^ Unhappiness, etc. With the succeeding paragraphs on ' Happiness, 
cf. Hooker, Eccles, Pol. book i. chap. xi. 
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construe, comes of his Greatness ; it is because there is an 
Infinite in him, which with all his cunning he cannot quite 
bury under the Finite.^ Will the whole Finance iMinistCis 
and Upholsterers and C^onfcctioners of modern Kurope 
undertake, in joint-stock company, to make one Shoeblack 
HAPPY ? They cannot accomplish it, above an hour or 
two for the Shoeblack also has a Soul (juite other than 
his Stomach ; and would leipiire, if you consider it, for his 
permanent satisfaction and saturation, simply this allotment, 
no more, and no less : God's infinite Univetse altogether to 
himselfi^ therein to enjoy infinitely, and fill every wish as 
fast as it rose. Oceans of Hochheimer,^ a Throat like that 
of Ophiuchus : ^ speak not of them ; to the infinite Shoe- 
black they are as nothing. No sooner is your ocean filled, 
than he grumbles that it might have been of better vintage, 
d ry him with half of a Universe, of an Omnipotence, he 
sets to quarrelling with the proprietor of the (jther half, and 
declares himself the most maltreated of men. — Always 
there is a black spot in our sunshine : it is even, as I said, 
the Shadow ofi Ourselves,^ 

‘But the whim we have of IIap[)iness is somewhat thus. 
By certain valuations, and averages, of our own striking, 
we come upon some sort of average terrestrial lot ; this we 
fancy belongs to us by nature, and of indefeasible right. 
It is simole payment of our wages, of our deserts; requiies 
neither thanks nor complaint; only such wet plus 2^^ there 
may be do we account Hapj)incss ; any defiicit again is 
Misery. Now consider that we have the valuation of our 
own deserts ourselves, and what a fund of Self-conceit 
there is in each of us, — do you wonder that the balance 

1 Cannot quite bury under the Finite. Cf, " Niriit irdisch ist des 
'I’horcn Trank noch vSpcisc," etc., in docllifS Eaust, p.irt 1. Prologue. 

“Child though h«* he of human birth, ^ 

His food .and drink are not of c.irlh.” 

Ibtd. Anster’s Tiandation. 

^ Hochheimer. A Rhine wine from Hochheim near Mayence ; lienee 
the word Hock. 

^ Ophiuchus. Probably the throat of the Serpent, which constellation 
is, however, astronomically distinct from that of Ophiuchus, the Serpent 
beare ^ Shadow of Ourselves, p. 198, note. 
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should so often di{) the wrong way, and many a Blockhead 
cry : See there, what a payment ; was ever worthy gentle- 
man so used ! — I tell thee, Blockhead, it all comes of thy 
Vanity ; of what thou fanciest those same deserts of thine 
to be. Fancy that thou deservest to be hanged (as is most 
likely), thou wilt feel it happiness to be only shot : fancy 
that thou deservest to be hanged in a hair-halter, it will bd 
a luxury to die in hemp:^ 

‘So true is it, what 1 then said, that the Fraction of Life"^ 
can be increased in value not so much by increasing your 
Numerator as by lessenhig your Denominator. Nay, unless 
my Algebra deceive me. Unity itself divided by 'Aero will 
give Infinity. Make thy claim of wages a zero, tlien ; thou 
hast the world under thy feet. Well did the Wisest of our 
time write : “ It is only with Renunciation {Entsage7t) that 
Life, properly speaking, can be said to begin.” ^ 

‘I asked myself i What is this that, ever since earliest 
years, thou hast l)een fretting and fuming, and lamenting 
and self-tormenting, on account of? Say it in a word : is 
it not because thou art not happy? Because the 'I’liou 
(sweet gentleman) is not sufficiently honoured, nourished, 
soft-bedded, and lovingly cared-for ? Foolish soul ! What 
Act of Legislature was there that thou shouldst be Flappy ? 
A little while ago thou hadst no right to be at all. What if 
thou wert born and predestined not to be Happy,, but to be 
Unhappy ! Art thou nothing other than a Vulture, then, 
that fliest through the Universe seeking after somewhat to 
eat ; and shrieking dolefully because carrion enough is not 
given thee ? Close thy Byron ; open thy Goethe.' ^ 

^ Die in hemp. R. Cochrane (favourite of James III. of Scotland), 
before his execution at Lauder Bridge, asked that his hands might be 
bound with silk instead of hemp, ** for he thought shame to ^e bound with 
ane hemp tow lyk anc ihiefe.” To degrade him still further, his enemies 
procured a hair halter, and hanged him with that. Cf. Scott, Tales of a 
Grandfather. ^ Fraction of Life, p. 170, note. 

® K^unciation, etc. Goethe’s Wilhelm Afeister, vol. iii. p. 133. 

* Close thy B3n:on ; open thy Goethe. “ A change from inward im- 
prisonment, doubt and discontent, into freedom, belief and clear activity, 

. . . must take place ... in every character that attains to spiritual 
manhood. Byron . . . faithfully and manfully struggling, . . , died 
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Es leuchtet mir ein} I see a glimpse of it!' cries he 
elsewhere : ‘ there is in man a Higher than Love of 

Happiness : he can do without Happiness, and insijad 
thereof find Blessedness 1 ^ Was it not to preach-forth this 
same Higher that sages and martyrs, tlie I’oet and the 
Priest, in all times, have spoken and suffered ; bearing 
testimony, through life and through deatli, of llic Godlike 
that is in Man, and how in the (lodlikc only has he Strength 
and Freedom? Which God-inspired Doctrine art thou also 
honoured to be taught ; O Heavens ! and l)roken witli 
manifold merciful Afilietions, even till thou become ('ontrite, 
and learn it I O, thank thy Destiny for these thankfully 
bear what yet remain : thou hadst need of them ; the Self 
in thcc needed to be annihilated. By benignant fever- 
paroxysms is Life rooting out the dec]) -seated chronic 
Disease, and triumphs over Death. On the roaring billows 
of lime, thou art not engulfed, but borne aloft into the 
azure of Eternity. Love not Plea aire ; love God. I’his 
is the Everlasting Yea, wherein all contradictiem is 
solved : wherein whoso walks and works, it is well with 
him.' 

And again: ‘Small is it that thou caiist trample the 
Earth with its injuries under thy feel, as old (Leek Zeno'* 
trained thee : thou canst love the Earth while it injures 

while the victory was . . . onlv Ingiening (o he }.’:i)ne<l. (locthe’s 
success in this matter has been mere compl' ic than that of nny other man 
in his age” {Essays, i. an). 

^ Es leuchtet niir ein. Ehis expression ocenrs in Gai lyle's favourile 
passage in Goethe's Wilhelm Meister, vol. iii, p. 71. 

^ Blessedness. Ten felsd rock h, haflletl by the Kvkki.asting No in 
his futile search for happiness - the satisfaction of tlie nafui.al impulses, 
infinite in their number and content, being impossible, -- /r//e/<'^/cc’r all that, 
and finds a higher satisfaction in olieying the dictates of Duty, — the rational 
and pure moral nature. As duty, for the sake of duty, necessarily giye.s 
satisfaction, independent of all external conditions, he can only, with 
Fichte, term the resultant state ‘ Blessedness.* 

« Thank thy Destiny for these. “ All xha.good I ever got came to me 
rather in the shape of sorrow” (Letter of Carlyle to Thomas Erskine of 
Linlathen, 1847). 

^ Greek Zeno. The Athenian philosopher and Stoic, third century 
B.C. ; his chief doctrine was self-denial. 
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thee, and even because it injures thee ; for this a Greater 
than Zeno was needed, and he too was sent. Knowest 
thou that “ Worship of Sorrow The d'emple thereof, 
founded some eighteen centuries ago, now lies in ruins, 
overgrown with jungle, the habitation of doleful creatures : ^ 
nevertheless, venture forward ; in a low crypt, arched out 
of falling fragments, thou findest the Altar still therje, and 
its sacred Lamp perennially burning.’ 

Without pretending to comment on which strange 
utterances, the Editor will only remark, that there lies 
beside them much of a still more questionable character ; 
unsuited to the general apprehension ; nay wherein he 
himself does not see his way. Nebulous disquisitions on 
Religion, yet not without bursts of s[)lendour ; on the 
‘ perennial continuance of Inspiration ’ ; on Prophecy ; 
that there are ‘ true Priests, as well as Baal-Priests,^ in our 
own day ’ : with more of the like sort. We select some 
fractions, by way of finish to this farrago.^ 

Cease, my much-respected Herr von Voltaire,’^ thus 
apostrophises the Professor: ‘shut thy sweet voice; for 
the task appointed thee seems finished. Sufficiently hast 
thou demonstrated this proposition, considerable or other- 
wise : That the Mythus of the Christian Religion looks not 
in the eighteenth century as it did in the eighth. Alas, 

* “Worship of Sorrow,” p. 230, note. Stoic self-denial is superseded 
by Christian patience, — the recognition, * ' in soft devoutness of submission, 
. . . that the thing, stronger than we, is also the better — wiser.” Cf. 
Essays, ii. 173. 

Doleful creatures. Isaiah xiii. 21. "The Christian Religion of 
late ages, has been continually dissipating itself into Metaphysics,” ' Dis- 
courses on the Evidences,’ 'Essays on Miracles,’ instead of "heroic 
martyr Conduct.” Essays, iv. 20; Latter-Day Pamphlets, p. 283. But 
the soul of the Christian Religion is not dead. Essays, vii. 224. 

^ Baal-Priests. i Kings xviii. 

^ Farrago. Fodder: a confused mass. " Farrago libelli ” (Juvenal). 

® Voltaire {1694-1778), French poet, critic and novelist : a Deist who 
ardently "warred against Christianity, without understanding beyond 
the mere superficies what Christianity was” {Essays, ii. 172). In opposi- 
tion to Voltaire’s attacks on the form of the Scriptures, Carlyle asserts thal 
"the Inspiration of the Almighty” is indubitably experienced in each 
heart, and is visibly emt>odicd in the " Bible of Universal History.” 
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were thy six-and-thirty quartos, and the six-and- thirty 
thousand other quartos and folios, and Hying sheets or 
reams, printed before and since on the same subject, all 
needed to convince us of so little ! but what next? Wilt 
thou help us to embody the divine Spirit of that Religion 
in a new Mythiis, in a new vehicle and vesture, that our 
Souls, otherwise too like perishing, may live ? What I thou 
hast no faculty in that kind ? Only a torch for burning, no 

hammer for building? Take our thanks, then, and 

thyself away. 

‘Meanwhile what are antiquated Mythuses to me? Or 
is the God present, felt in my own heart, a thing which 
Herr von Voltaire will dispute out of me ; or dispute into 
me ? To the “ \Vo7's/iip of Sor^viv ” ascribe what origin and 
genesis thou pleasest, has not that Worshijj originated, and 
been generated ; is it not here'i Teel it in thy heart, and 
then say whether it is of God ! This is Jlelief ; all else is 
Opinion, — for which latter whoso will, let him worry and be 
worried,’ 

‘Neither,’ okserves he elsewhere, ‘shall ye tear -out 
one another’s eyes, struggling over “ IMcnary Inspiration,” 
and such-like : try rather to get a little even Partial Inspira- 
tion, each of you for himself. One Piblic I know, of whose 
Plenary Inspiration doubt is not so much as possible ; nay 
with my own eyes 1 saw the God’s-lland writing it : thereof 
all other Bibles are but Leaves, — say, in Picture-Writing to 
assist the weaker faculty.’ 

Or, to give the wearied reader relief, and bring it to an 
end, let him take the following j)erhaps more intelligible 
passage : 

‘To me, in this our life,’ says the Professor, ‘which is 
an internecine warfare with the Time-spirit, other warfare 
seems questionable. Hast thou in any way a Contention 
with thy brother, I advise thee, think well what the mean- 
ing thereof is. If thou gauge it to the bottom, it is simply 
this : “ Fellow, see ! thou art taking more than thy share of 
Happiness in the world, something from my share : which, 
by the Heavens, thou shall not; nay I will fight thee 
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rather.” — Alas, and the whole lot to be divided is such a 
beggarly matter, truly a “ feast of shells,” ^ for the substance 
has been spilled out : not enough to quench one Appetite ; 
and the collective human species clutching at them ! — Can 
we not, in all such cases, rather say : “ Take it, thou too- 
ravenous individual ; take that pitiful additional fraction of 
a share, which I reckoned mine, but which thou so war test , 
take it with a blessing : would to Heaven I had enough for 
thee ! ” — If Fichte^s IVissenschaftskhre be, “ to a certain 
extent, Applied Christianity,” ^ surely to a still greater 
extent, so is this. We have here not a Whole Duty of 
Man, 3 yet a Half Duty, namely the Passive half: could wc 
but do it, as we can demonstrate it 1 

‘But indeed Conviction, were it never so excellent, is 
worthless till it convert itself into Conduct. Nay properly 
Conviction is not possible till then ; inasmuch as all 
Speculation is by nature endless, formless, a vortex amid 
vortices : only by a felt indubitable certainty of Experience 
does it find any centre to revolve round, and so fashion 
itself into a system. Most true is it, as a wise man teaches 
us, that “ Doubt of any sort cannot be removed except by 
Action.”^ On which ground, too, let him who gropes pain- 
fully in darkness or uncertain light, and prays vehemently 
that the dawn may ripen into day, lay this other precept 
wcH to heart, which to me was of invaluable serv.’ce ; Do 
the Duty which lies nearest ihee^^ ^ which thou knowest to be 
a Duty ! 'Fliy second Duty will already have become clearer. 

‘ May we not say, however, that the hour of Spiritual 
Enfranchisement is even this : When your Ideal World, 

^ "Feast of shells” iv. 54). Shells were used as drinking-cups; 

hence *' feiist of shells," “ the King of generous shells," " the strength ol 
the shells goes round," etc. Ossian’s Fingal, passim. Carlyle borrowed 
the phrase, but interpreted it as if it meant empty egg-shells ! 

^ Applied Christianity. “Fichte’s Philosophy too is perhaps applied 
Christianity." Nov.alis ; quoted in Essays, ii. 219. 

* Whole Duty of Man (The). Eccles. xii. 13. The title of a book ot 
unknown authorship, published 1659. A supplement : The Complete Duty 
of Man, by Henry Venn, was published in 1764. 

^ Doubt of any sort, etc. Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, vol. ii. p. 59. 

® "Do the Duty . . . thee.” IHd. pp. 125, 133. 
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wherein the whole man has been dimly struggling and in 
expressibly languishing to work, becomes revealed, and 
thrown open ; and you discover, with amazement enough, 
like the Lothario in Wil/ieim Mcistcr^ that your “ Ameiica is 
heie or nowhere”?^ The Situation that has not its Duty, 
its Ideal, was never yet occupied by man. Yes here, in 
this poor, misera!)le, hampcied, despicalde Actual, wheiein 
thou even now standest, here or nowheie is thy Ideal : 
work it out therefiom; and working, believe, live, be hee. 
Fool ! the Ideal is in thyself, the impediment too is in thy- 
self: thy Condition is but the stuff thou ait to shape that 
same Ideal out of: what matteis whether suc'h stuff he of 
this sort or that, so the Foim thou gue it be heroic, be 
poetic? O thou that pinest in the impiisonment of the 
Actual, and criest bitterly to the gods for a kingdom wherein 
to rule and create, know this of a truth : the thing thou 
seekest is already with thee, here or nowhere,’’ couldst 
thou only see ! 

‘But it is with man’s Soul as it was with Nature: the 
beginning of Creation is — Light. Till the eye have vision, 
the whole members are in bonds. Divine moment, when 
over the tempest-tost Soul, as once over the wild-weltering 
Chaos, it is spoken: Let there be Light! Ever to the 
greatest that has felt such moment, is it not miiaculous and 
God-annoiincing ; even a^, under simph r figurLS, to the 
simplest and least. The mad primev<d J)i^coid is hushed ; 
the rudely-jumbled conflicting elements bind themselves 
into separate Firmaments: deeg) silent rock-foundations 
are built beneath; and the skyey vault with its evei lasting 
Luminaries above : instead of a dark w’asteful Chaos, we 
have a blooming, fertile, heaven-eneompasscel World. 

‘I too cpuld now say to my-df : Be no longer a Chaos, 
but a World, or even Worlelkin. Produce ! Produce ! 
Were it but the pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of a 

^ “America is here or nowhere.” Goethe, Wilfielm Meisier, vol a. 
p. 133' 

* Miraculous and God-announcing. " Is not real Conviction," says 
Novalis, “the only tiue God-announcing Miiaclc?" [lismys, n. 219). 
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Product, produce it, in God’s name ! ’Tis the utmost 
thou hast in thee : out with it, then. Up, up ! Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy whole might. 
Work while it is called Today; for the Night cometh, 
wherein no man can work.’ ^ 


CHAPTER X 

PAUSK 

Thus have we, as closely and perhaps satisfactorily as, 
in such circumstances, might be, followed Teufelsdrbckh 
through the various successive states and stages of Growth, 
Entanglement, Unbelief, and almost Reprobation, into a 
certain clearer state of what he himself seems to consider 
as Conversion.^ ‘ Blame not the word,’ says he ; ‘ rejoice 
rather that such a word, signifying such a thing, has come 
to light in our modern Era, though hidden from the wisest 
Ancients. The Old World knew nothing of Conversion ; 
instead of an JEcce Homo^ they had only some Choice oj 
Ilerctdes.^ It was a new-attained progress in the Moral 

^ Whatsoever thy hand, etc. Eccles. ix. 10. Work while it is 
called, etc, John ix. 4. The latter was a favourite text of Goethe’s, as ; — 

“ Noch ist es Tag, da ruhre sich der Mann I 
Die Nacht tritt ein, wo Niemand wirken kann.” 

The dial plate of Samuel Johnson’s watch bore : yap ^pxcrai. 

* Conversion. Carlyle’s Conversion, of which the “high moment in 
the Rue de I' Enftr" was the beginning, was more fully experienced at 
Hoddam Hill, 1825-26. “This year I found that 1 had conquered all 
my scepticisms, agonising doublings, fearful wrestlings with the foul 
and vile and soul- murdering Mud-gods of my Epoch ; . . . and was 
emerging, free in spirit, into the eternal blue of ether. ... I understood 
well what the old Christian people meant by their ‘Conversion.’ ... I 
had ... a constant inward happiness, that was quite royal and supreme ; 
in which all temporal evil was transient and insignificant. ... I then felt, 
and still feel, endlessly indebted to Goethe in the business." Reminiscences 
(Norton), vol. ii. p. 179 ; and cf, Masson, Edinburgh Sketches. 

^ Ecce Homo. “Behold the man!" (John xix. 5). The name oi 
Correggio’s famous picture. Here it implies the life of Christ. 

* Choice of Hercules. The young Hercules, in a lonely place, met 
two women who represented Virtue and Vice ; be chose Virtue to be his 
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Development of man : hereby has the Highest come home 
to the bosoms of the most Limited ; what to Plato ^ was 
but a hallucination, and to Socrates ^ a chimera,^ is now 
clear and certain to your Zinzendorfs,'^ your Wesleys,® and 
the poorest of their Pietists and Methodists.’ 

It is here, then, that the spiritual majority of Teufels- 
(Irockh commences: we are henceforth to see him ‘work 
in well-doing,’ with the spirit and clear aims of a Man. 
He has dfscovered that the Ideal Workshop he so panted 
for is even this same Actual ill-furnished Workshop he has 
so long been stumbling in. He can say to himself: 

‘ Tools ? Thou hast no Tools ? Why, there is not a Man, 
or a Thing, now alive but has tools. The basest of created 
animalcules, the Spider itself, has a sjanning-jenny, and 
warping-mill, and power-loom within its head:® the stupidest 
of Oysters has a Papin’s -Digester,^ with stone-and-lime 
house to hold it in : every being that can live can do some- 
thing : this let him — lools ? Hast thou not a Brain, 
furnished, furnishable with some glimmerings of I aght ; 
and three fingers to hold a Pen withal ? Never since 
Aaron’s Rod^ went out of practice, or even before it, was 
there such a wonder-working Tool : greater than all recorded 
miracles have been performed by Pens. J^'or strangely in 

companion. Tiic story was told by Frodicus, the teacher of Socrates. 
Xenophon, A%vi. II. i. ei. 

^ Plato. 'I he celebrated Greek philosopher (/J29-347 n.C. ). Pinto 
speaks of " Conversion.” Republic, 518, 519. 

Socrates, p. 18.4, note. 

•'* Chimera, p. 144, note. 

■* Zinzendorf (1700-60) was inllucmced by .Spener, the Pietist, and 
became the leader of the Moravian Brethren. 

^ Wesley, John (1703-91), founded the .sect called Methodists. 

’ The Spider itself, has a spinning-jenny, . . . within its head. (?) 

• “ Those spider saints, that iiang hy tlircads 
Spun out o’ th’ entrails of their hca<i.s. ” 

Iluiiihrax, III, i. 

1 Papin’s-Digester. Denis Papin (1647-1712), French scientist. The 
' Digester ’ was a strong boiler, in which gelatine could be extracted from 
bones, and articles of food could be boiled, at a very high temjxTature 
(400® F. ). Papin was the first to apply th^ piston and safety-valve ; and 
vVatt used a ‘ Digester ' when experimenting on the force of steam. 

® Aaron’s Ro^ Exodus vii. viii. 
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this so solid-seeming World, which nevertheless is in con- 
tinual restless flux, it is appointed that Sounds to appearance 
the most fleeting, should be the most continuing of all 
things. The Word is well said to be omnipotent in this 
world ; man, thereby divine, can create as by a Fiat. 
Awake, arise ! forth what is in thee ; what God 

has given thee, what, the Devil shall not take ' away. 
Higher task than that of Priesthood was allotted to no 
man; wert thou but the meanest in that sacred Hierarchy, 
is it not honour enough therein to spend and be spent? 

‘ By this Art, which whoso will may sacrilegiously degrade 
into a handicraft,’ adds Teufelsdrdckh, ‘have I thencefoith 
abidden. Writings of mine, not indeed known as mine 
(for what am /^), have fallen, perhaps not altogether void, 
into the mighty secd-fleld of Opinion ; fruits of my unseen 
sowing gratifyingly meet me here and there. I thank the 
Heavens that 1 have now found my Calling ; wherein, 
with or without perceptible result, I am minded diligently 
to persevere.’ 

‘ Nay how knowest thou,' cries he, ‘ but this and the 
other pregnant Device, now grown to be a world-renowned 
far-working Institution ; like a grain of right mustard-seed ^ 
once cast into the right soil, and now stretching-out strong 
boughs to the four winds, for the birds of the air to lodge 
in, — may have been properly my doing? S^ome one’s 
doing, it without doubt was; from some Idea, in some 
single Head, it did first of all take beginning ; why not 
from some Idea in mine?’ Does Teufelsdrockh here 
glance at that ‘Society for the Conservation of 
Property- {Ei<^cnt}inms -consennrende Gesel/schafty oJ 
which so many ambiguous notices glide spectre-like through 
these inexpressible Paper-bags ? ‘An Institution,’ hints he, 
‘ not unsuitable to the wants of the time ; as indeed such 

^ Mustard-seed. Matt. xiii. 31. Or does Carlyle refer to the “ Cfdei 
of the Grain of Mustard Seed,” — a religious Society founded by Zinzendor 
when a young man ? 

Society for the Conservation of Property. Vide Essays, vi 149 , 
and Carlyle’s views on the Land question, Past and Present, pp. 150, 242, 
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sudden extension proves : for already can the Society 
number, among its ofiVx-bearers or corresponding members, 
the highest Names, if not the highest Persons, in Germany, 
England, France ; and contributions, both of money and 
of meditation, pour in from all quarters; to, if possible, 
enlist the remaining Integrity of the world, and, defensively 
and with forethought, marshal it round this Palladium.’ 
Does Teufclsdibckh mean, then, to give lumself out as 
the originator of that so notable Eigenihmns-cotisenurende 
(‘ Owndom -conserving ’) Gtsellschaft ; and if so, what, in 
the Devil’s name, is it? He again hints: ‘At a time 
when the divine Commandment, 2'hou shall not steals 
wherein truly, if well understood, is comprised the whole 
Hebrew Decalogue, with Solon’s^ and Eyciirgus’s Con- 
stitutions, Justinian’s Pandects,^ the Code Na[)oldon,'‘ and 
all Codes, Catechisms, Divinities, Moralities whatsoever, 
that man has hitherto devised (and enforced with Altar- 
fire and Gallows-ropes) for his social guidance : at a time, 
I say, when this divine Commandment has all-but faded 
away from the general remembrance ; and, with little 
disguise, a new o[)posite Commandment, Thou shalt steals 
is everywhere promulgated, — it perhaps behoved, in this 
universal dotage and deliration, the sound ])ortion of 
mankind to bestir themselves and rally. When the widest 
and wildest violations of that divine right of Property, the 
only divine right now extant or conceivable, are sanctioned 
and recommended by a vicious Press, and the world has 
lived to hear it asserted that ive have no Properly in our 
very Bodies^ bul only an accidenlal Possession and Life-renl^^ 

^ Solon. The Greek lawgiver, born area 638 n.c. 

^ LycurgUS. The .Sj)artan lawgiver, ninth century n.c. 

^ Justixiiau’9 Pandects. Justininn, b rn 483, was Etnpeior at ('on- 
stantinople. Under his direction, a Code or compilation of all previous 
Roman laws was drawn up ; also a I^andcct, or Digest, of the conimeniaries 
of the Jurists upon these laws. 

^ CJode Napoleon. In 1802-8 an Assembly of French Jurists, at the 
instigation of Napoleon, compiled the various Codes of Civil, Commercial, 
and Criminal Law, which are usually termed the Code NopoUon, and which 
form the basis of the French, Italian, and Belgian legal .systems. 

5 We have no Property, etc. “ I have no property in anything what- 
16 
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what is the issue to be looked for ? Hangmen and Catch- 
poles may, by their noose-gins and baited fall-traps, keep 
down the smaller sort of vermin ; but what, except perhaps 
some such Universal Association, can protect us against 
whole meat-devouring and man-devouring hosts of Boa- 
constrictors? If, therefore, the more sequestered Thinker 
have wondered, in his privacy, from what hand that perhaps 
not ill-written Program in the Public Journals, with its 
high Prize-Questions and so liberal Prizes^ could have 
proceeded, — let him now cease such wonder; and, with 
undivided Hculty, betake himself to the Concurrenz 
(Competition).’ 

We ask: Has this same ‘perhaps not ill-written Program^' 
or any other authentic Transaction of that Property- 
conserving Society, fallen under the eye of the British 
Reader, in any Journal foreign or domestic? If so, what 
are those Prize- Questions ; what are the terms of Com- 
petition, and when and where ? No printed Newspaper- 
leaf, no farther light of any sort, to be met with in these 
Paper-bags ! Or is the whole business one other of those 
wlnmsicalities and perverse inexplicabilities, whereby Herr 
Teufelsdrdckh, meaning much or notliing, is pleased so 
often to play fast-and-loose with us ? 

Here, indeed, at length, must the Editor give utterance 
to a painful suspicion, which, through late Chapters, has 
begun to haunt him ; paralysing any little enthusiasm that 
might still have rendered his thorny Biographical task a 
labour of love. It is a suspicion grounded perhaps on trifles, 
yet confirmed almost into certainty by the more and more dis- 
cernible humoristico-satirical tendency of Teufelsdrockh, in 
whom underground humours and intricate sardonic rogueries, 
wheel within wheel, defy all reckoning : a suspicion, in one 
word, that these Autobiographical Documents are partly a 
mystification ! What if many a so-called Fact were little 

soever ; except ... in my own freewill. Of my body I have only a 
life rent” {^Journal, 1830). These words suggest a connection with 
Proudhon's famous maxim: “La Propri^t^, e’est le Vol” ; but Proud- 
hon’s work, Qu’est-ce que la PropriiUf did not appear until 1840. 
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better than a Fiction ; if here we had no direct Camera- 
obscura Picture of the Professor’s History; but only some 
more or less fantastic Adumbration, symbolically, perhaps 
significantly enough, shadowing-forth the same 1 Our theory 
begins to he that, in receiving as literally authentic what was 
hut hieroglytihically so, Hofrath Heuschrecke, whom in that 
case we scruj)le not to name Hofrath Nosc-of-Wax,^ was made 
a fool of, and set adrift to make fools of others. Could it be 
expected, indeed, that a man so known for impenetrable 
reticence as 'Peufelsdrockh, would all at once frankly unlock 
his private citadel to an English Editor and a Herman 
Hofrath; and not rather deceptively ///lock both Editor and 
Hofrath in the labyrinthic tortuosities and covered-ways*'^ of 
said ( itadel (having cnti('ed them thither), to see, in his half- 
devilish way, how the fools would look ? 

Of one fool, however, the Herr I’rofessor will jierhaps find 
himself short. On a small slip, formerly thrown aside as 
blank, the ink being all but invisible, wc lately notice, and 
with effort decipher, the following : * What are your historical 
Facts ; still more your biographical ? Wilt thou know a 
Man, above all a Mankind, by stringing-togethcr beadrolls of 
what thou namest Facts d'he Man is the sjiirit he worked 
in ; not what he did, but what he became, bracts are 
engraved Hierograms, for which the fewest have the key. 
And tlien how your Blockhead {Dumm/w/>/) studies not 
their Meaning ; but simply whether they are well or ill cut, 
what he calls Moral or Immoral ! Still worse is it with your 
Bungler {P/uschcr ) : such I have seen reading some 
Rousseau,'^ with pretences of interpretation ; and mistaking 

^ Nose-of-Wax llic expressiotj occurs in Burton’s Breface to his 
Anat. ofMelan,; also as — 

“ A nosfi of wax 
To he turn'd every way." 

Massinc.kk, I he Unnatu! al Conthaf, V. ii. 

2 Covered-ways. The sunken path outside the ditch surrounding a 
fortified place ; it formed the outer rampart on which sharpshooters were 
stationed. 

® Beadrolls of what thou namest Facts. Vide Essays, ii. 257- 
259 ; iv. 84. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques (*712 78), advocated sensibility, not duty, 
as the guids., of life, and a return to the natural condition of the savage. 
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the ill-cut Serpent-of-Eternity for a common poisonous 
reptile/ Was the Professor apprehensive lest an Editor, 
selected as the present boasts himself, might mistake the 
Teufelsdrockh Serpent-of-Eternity in like manner? For 
which reason it was to be altered, not without underhand 
satire, into a plainer Symbol ? Or is this merely one of his 
half-soj)hisms, half-truisms, which if he can but set on the 
back of a Figure, he cares not whither it gallop? We say 
not with certainty ; and indeed, so strange is the Professor, 
can never say. If our suspicion be wholly unfounded, let 
his own questionable ways, not our necessary circums})ect- 
ness, bear the blame. 

But be this as it will, the somewhat exasperated and 
indeed exhausted Editor determines here to shut these Paper- 
bags for the present. Let it suffice that we know of 
Peufelsdrockh, so far, if ‘not what he did, yet what he 
became ’ : the rather, as his character has now taken its 
ultimate bent, and no new revolution, of importance, is to 
be looked for. The imprisoned Chrysalis is now a winged 
Psyche : and such, wheresoever be its flight, it will continue. 
To trace by what compfex gyrations (fights or involuntary 
waftings) through the mere external Life-element, Teufels- 
drockh reaches his University Professorship, and the Psyche 
clothes herself in civic Titles, without altering her now fixed 
nature, — would be comparatively an unproductiv(;. task, were 
we even unsuspicious of its being, for us at least, a false and 
impossible one. His outward Biography, therefore, which, 
at the Blumine Lover’s- Leap, ^ w'e saw churned utterly into 
spray-vapour, may hover in that condition, for aught that 
concerns us here. Enough that by survey of certain ‘ pools 
and plashes,’ ^ we have ascertained its general direction ; do 


Carlyle termed him ' a sadly Hero, — . . . in earnest,* 

half-sage, half- maniac, with a passion for truth, and a sensibility, pathos, 
and, earnest eloquence superior to Voltaire’s ; the Confessions, likewise, 
Carlyle called an “ elegiaco-didactic Poem.” The “ Bungler” alluded to 
was either Burke or Johnson. The latter said that Rousseau was “one 
of the worst of men, — a rascal who ought to be hunted out of Society.” 
The Serpcnt-w’ith-tail-in-moutli is an emblem of Eternity. 

* Lover’s-Leap, p. 197, note. * * Pools and plashes/ p. 197. 
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we not alteady know that, by one way and other, it /ias long 
since rained-down again into a stream ; and even nov^ at 
Weissnichtwo, Hows deep and still, fraught with ihe 
sopJiy of Clothes, and visible to whoso will east eye thereon ? 
Over mnrh invaluable matter, that lies scattered, like jewels 
among quairy-rubbish, in those Paper-catacombs, we may 
have occasion to glance back, and somewhat will demand 
inseition at the light place: meanwhile be our tiresome 
diggings fherein suspended. 

If now, bcfoie reopening the great Clothes- Volume, we ask 
what our degree of progress, dining these 'Ten Chapters, has 
been, towaids right understanding of the Clotlies-Philosophy, 
let not oui discouragement become total. 'I'o speak in that 
old figine of the Ilell-gate Bridge^ over Chaos, a few flying 
IKintoons have perhaps been addeil, though as yet they drift 
straggling on the Flood; how far they will reach, when once 
the chains are sliaightencd and fastened, can, at present, 
only be matter of conjecture. 

So much ive already calculate : Through many a little 
loophole, we have had glimpses into the internal world of 
'reufelsdrdckh ; his strange mystic, almost magic Diagram 
of the Universe, and how it was gradually drawn, is not 
hemeforih altogether daik to us. 'I'hose mysterious ideas 
on 'I’lME, which merit consideration, and are not wholly 
iinintelligib'.e with such, may by and by piove signifKanl. 
Still more may his somewhat peculiar view of Nature, the 
decisive Oneness he asc ribes to Nature.'^ IIow^ all Nature 
and Life are but one Garmi'?it, a ‘ Living Carment,’^ woven 
and ever aweaving in the ‘Loom of 'I'lme';'^ is not here, 
indeed, the outline of a whole Clothes-Fhilosophy ; at least 
the arena it is to work in ? Remark, too, that the Character 
of the MaUi, nowise without meaning in such a matter, 
becomes less enigmatic: amid so much tumultuous ob- 
scurity, almost like diluted madness, do not a certain 

’ Hell-gate Bridge, p. 121, note. 

* The decisive Oneness, etc., pp. 112, 195, 284^ 

‘Living Garment,’ p- 97, note. 

* ‘ Loom of Time/ p. 98. 
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indomitable Defiance and yet a boundless Reverence seem 
to loom forth, as the two mountain-summits, on whose rock- 
strata all the rest were based and built ? 

Nay further, may we not say that Teufelsdrockh’s Bio- 
graphy, allowing it even, as suspected, only a hieroglyphical 
truth, exhibits a man, as it were preappointed for Clothe.^- 
Philosophy? To look through the Shows of things into 
Things themselves he is led and compelled. The ^ Passivity ’ 
given him by birth is fostered by all turns of his fortune. 
Everywhere cast out, like oil out of water, from mingling in 
any Employment, in any public Communion, he has no 
portion but Solitude, and a life of Meditation. The whole 
energy of his existence is directed, through long years, on 
one task : that of enduring pain, if he cannot cure it. Thus 
everywhere do the Shows of things oppress him, withstand 
him, threaten him with fcarfullest destruction : only by 
victoriously penetrating into Things themselves can he find 
peace and a stronghold. But is not this same looking- 
through the Shows, or Vestures, into the Things, even the 
first preliminary to a Philosophy of Clothes Do we not, in 
all this, discern some beckonings towards the true higher 
purport of such a Philosophy; and what shape it must 
assume with such a man, in such an era ? 

Perliaps in entering on Book Third, the courteous Reader 
is not utterly without guess whither he is bound nor, let us 
hope, for all the fantastic Dream-Grottces through which, as 
is our lot with Teufelsdrockh, he must wander, will there be 
wanting between whiles some twinkling of a steady Polar Star. 



BOOK THIRD 

CHAl’TER I 

INCIDENT IN MODERN HISTORY 

As a wonder -loving and wonder-seeking man, Teiifels- 
drockh, from an early part of this Clothes-Voliimc, has 
more and more exhil)itcd himself. Striking it was, amid 
all his perverse cloudiness, with what force of vision and 
of heart he pierced into the ^mystery of the World ; 
recognising in the highest sensible phenomena, so far as 
Sense went, only fresh or faded Raiment ; yet ever, under 
this, a celestial Essence thereby rendered visible : and 
while, on the one hand, he trod the old rags of Matter, 
with their tinsels, into the mire, he on the other every- 
where exalted Spirit above all earthly princij)alities and 
powers, and worshipped it, though under the meanest 
shapes, with a true Platonic mysticism.^ What the man 
ultimately purposed by thus casting his Greek-firc^ into 
the general Wardrobe of the Universe ; what such, more or 
less complete, rending and burning of Garments throughout 
the whole* compass of Civilised Life and Speculation, 
should lead to ; the rather as he was no Adamite,® in any 

^ Platonic mysticism, p. io8. note. 

^ Greek-fire. An inflammable compound, known previously in India 
and China, and used with success in war by the Emperor Constantine IV. 
in the sev<*nlh century. Vide Scott's Count Robert of Paris, chap. xxix. 

■^Adamite, p. loo, note. 
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sense, and could not, like Rousseau,^ recommend either 
bodily or intellectual Nudity, and a return to the savage 
state : all this our readers are now bent to discover ; this 
is, in fact, properly the gist and purport of Professor 
Teufelsdrockh’s Philosophy of Clothes. 

Be it remembered, however, that such purport is here 
not so much evolved, as detected to lie ready for evolving.' 
\Ve are to guide our British Friends into the new Gold- 
country, and show them the mines ; nowise to dig out and 
exhaust its wealth, which indeed remains for all time 
inexhaustible. Once there, let each dig for his own 
behoof, and enrich himself. 

Neither, in so capricious inexpressible a Work as this 
of the Professor’s, can our course now more than formerly 
be straightforward, step by step, but at best leap by leap. 
Significant Indications stand-out here and there ; which 
for the critical eye, that looks both widely and narrowly, 
shape themselves into some ground-scheme of a Whole : to 
select these with judgment, so that a leap from one to the 
other be possible, and (in our old figure) ^ by chaining 
them together, a passable Bridge be effected ; this, as 
heretofore, continues our only method. Among such 
light-spots, the following, floating in much wild matter 
about Perfect ibiliiy^ has seemed worth clutching at : 

‘ Perhaps the most remarkable incident irj Modern 
History,’ says Teufelsdrockh, ‘ is not the Diet of Worms, ^ 
still less the Battle of Austerlitz,^ Waterloo, Peterloo,® or 
any other Battle ; but an incident passed carelessly over by 
most Historians, and treated with some degree of ridicule 


^ Rousseau, p. 243, note. 

2 Our old figure, etc., p. 121, note. 

^ Diet of Worms. “Luther’s appearance there on the 17th of April 
1521,” before the young Emperor Charles Fifth, “ may be considered as 
the greatest scene in Modern European History” {On Heroes, p. 124). 

^ Austerlitz. A town in Moravia where Napoleon defeated the armies 
of Austria and Russia in 1805. Waterloo, 1815. 

® Peterloo. Named after Waterloo. In 1819 a crowd of Lancashire 
operatives, assembled in St. Peier’s Field, Manchester, was dispersed by 
the military. 
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by others : namely, George J-'ox’s making to himself a 
suit of Leather. This man, the first of the Quakers,^ and 
by trade a Slioemaker, was one of those, to whom, under 
ruder or purer form, the Divine Idea of the Universe ^ is 
pleased to manifest itself ; and, across all the hulls of 
Ignorance and earthly Degradation, shine through, in 
unspe.'ikable Awfulness, unspeakable Beauty, on their 
souls : who therefore arc rightly accounted Prophets, God- 
possessed; or even Gods,^ as in some jiericKls ^it has 
chanced. Sitting in his stall; working on tanned hides, 
amid pincers, paste-horns, rosin, swine- bristles, and a 
nameless flood of riibliish, this youth had, nevertheless, 
a Living Sjiirit belonging to him : also an antique Inspired 
Volume, tlirough which, as through a window, it could 
look upwards, and discern its celestial Home. The task 
of a daily [lair of shoes, coupled even with some i)rospe('t 
of victuals, and an honourable Mastership in Cordwaincry, 
and perha])S the post of Thirdboruugh in his hundred,'^ 
as the crow n of long faithful sewing, — was nowise salisfat:- 
tion enough to such a mind : but ever amid the boring 
and hammering came tones from that fai- cfumtry, (ame 

^ George Fox . . . first of the Quakers, etc. I'ox {1624-90), 
l)orn at l)iayton in Lci*:( -.stfr.shirf*, was ai.'iJiciitiorfl t(j a shocinakor, Imt 
at the ago of ninctfcn, "at the fOTimuinU of (/od,” loft liis iclalions and 
broke off all 'Toll' vaship with yonng f .r oi(J. " I fasto<l nnich, and walked 
abroad in solitary jjiacos many Uays, and often took my Miido, and went 
and sat in liollow trees and lonesome {)larc;s, . . . lor 1 was a man cd 
sorrows . . . Iiaving forsaken all evil company, and talon leave of fallier 
and mother, and all other relations, and travelled nj) and down as a 
strang<T in tlie earth, ... If f had liad .a king’s rliet, jialace, and 
attendance, all would have been as nothing ; for nothing gave me comfort, 
but the Lord by His power. . , . Another ancient jiriest , . , linde me 
take tobacco and sing psalms.” "Justice IJennet of Leri >y was the first 
that called u.s Quakers, becau.se I bid them irenddc at the. word of the 
Lord. 7 ’his was in the year 1650.” In his travels Fox was called "the 
man in leather breeches.” Journal. 

2 Divine Idea of the Universe. Vide, p. 254. nute. 

^ Or even Gods. As Odin : the Norse Hero-divinity. On Heroes, 
Lecture 1 . 

* Thirdhorough in his hundred. Undcr-ronstalje in that part of a 
county which contained a hundred families or manors ; as in the [)hrase 
" Chiitern Huncired.s. ” Cf. Taming of Ike Sh} no. Induct, i. 12, 
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Splendours and Terrors , for this poor Cordwainer, as we 
said, was a Man ; and the Temple of Immensity,^ wherein 
as Man he had been sent to minister, was full of holy 
mystery to him 

‘ The Clergy of the neighbourhood, the ordained 
Watchers and Interpreters of that same holy mystery, 
listened with unaffected tedium to his consultations, and 
advised him, as the solution of such doubts, to “drink 
beer t\nd dance with the girls ” Blind leaders ^ of the 
blind ^ For what end were their tithes levied and eaten , 
for what were their shovel hats scooped out, and their 
surplices and cassock aprons girt on ; and such a church 
repairing, and chaffering, and organing, and other lacketmg, 
held over that spot ot God’s hearth, — if Man were but a 
Patent Digester,^ and the Belly with its adjuncts the grand 
Reality? Pox turned from them, with tears and a sacred 
scorn, back to his Leathei parings ind his Bible Mountains 
of encumbrance, higher than ^Hna,^ had been heaped 
over that Spirit but it was a Spirit, and would not he 
buried theie Through long days and nights of silent 
agony, it struggled and wrestled, with a man’s force, to be 
free: how its piison-mountains heaved and swayed tumultu 
ously, as the giant spirit shook them to this hand and that, 
and emerged into the light of Heaven ^ That Leicester 
shoe shop, had men known it, was a holier place than any 
Vatican or I oretto shrine ^ “ So bandaged, and hampered, 
and hemmed in,” groaned he, “ with thousand requisitions, 
obligations, straps, tatters, and tagrags, I can neither see 

' Temple of Immensity From Jean Piuls The Dtad Christ, 
Lssay^ iii 58 

^ Blind leaders Matt xv 14 

® Patent Digester, % e Pipms Digester p 239 note , 

^ Mountains . , . higher than iEtna, etc Encchdus, the giant, 
was buned under Mount i^stna by Jupiter , and as often as he moved his 
weaned body, the whole of Sicily shook and veiled the heavens with smoke, 
Virgd ASnetd 111 578 

® Loretto shrine The house of the Virgin was believed to have been 
miraculously brought from Na/arcth to I oreto {sic) m Italy Descartes 
Wemer and others pilgnmage^d to it and Montaigne describes it in his 
Journey into Italy 
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nor move : not my own am I, but the World’s ; and 1 'ime 
flies fast, and Heaven is high, and Hell is deep : Man I 
bethink time, if thou hast power of Thought ! Why not ; 
wliat binds me here? Want, want! — Ha, of what? Will 
all the shoe-wages under the Moon ferry me across into that 
far Land of Taght?^ Only Meditation can, -and devout 
Prayer to God. I will to the woods : the hollow of a 
tree will lodge me, wild-berries feed me ; and for Clothes, 
cannot I stitch myself one perennial suit of leather!” 

‘Historical Oil painting,’ continues 'Jeiifclsdibckh, ‘is 
one of the Arts I never practised ; therefore shall I not 
decide whether this subject were easy of execution on the 
canvas. Yet often has it seemed to me as if such first 
outflashing of man’s Ideewill, to lighten, more and more 
into Day, the Chaotic Night that threatened to engulf him 
in its hindrances and its horrors, were ])roperly the only 
grandeur there is in History. I.et some living Angelo’-^ or 
Rosa,^ with seeing eye and undcr:-.tanding heart, picture 
George Fox on that morning, when he si)reads-out his 
cutting-board for the last time, and cuts cowhides by 
unwonted patterns, and stitches them together into one 
continuous all-including Case, the farewell service of his 
awl 1 Stitch away, thou noble Fox : every iirick of that 
little instrument is pricking into the heart of Slavery, and 
World-wccship, and the Mammon god. 'I'hy elbows jerk, 
as in strong swimmer-strokes, and every stroke is bearing 
thee across the Prison-ditch, within which Vanity holds 
her Workhouse and Ragfair,^ into lands of true Liberty; 
were the work done, there is in broad l^airope one hree 
Man, and thou art he I 


1 Will all,. . . Light? Vide p. 249. “ Cieorge I‘Ox Cf. I 

do not want cheaper cotton, swifter railways ; I want what Novahs calls 
•God. Freedom, Immortality”' {Hitter- Day Pam phkts p. 236). 

2 Angelo. Michelangelo (i475-*564). famous Italian painter and 

^“I'^Eosa. Salvator Rosa (1615-73). 

• Vanity holds her Workhouse and 

that town is Vanity, and at the town tRere is a fair kept, called Vanity 

Fair” (banyan. Pilgrims Progress). 
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‘Thus from the lowest depth there is a path to the 
loftiest height ; and for the Poor also a Gospel has been 
published. Surely if, as D’Alembert ^ asserts, my illustrious 
namesake, Diogentjs,^ was the greatest man of Antiquity, 
only that he wanted Decency, then by stronger reason is 
George Fox the greatest of the Moderns, and greater than 
Diogenes himself: for he too stands on the adanfantine 
basis of his Manhood, casting aside all props and shears ; 
yet not, in half-savage Pride, undervaluing th'e Earth ; 
valuing it rather, as a place to yield him warmth and food, 
he looks Heavenward from his Earth, and dwells in an 
element of Mercy and Worship, with a still Strength, such 
as the Cynic’s Tub did nowise witness. Great, truly, was 
that Tub ; a temple from which man’s dignity and divinity 
was scornfully preached abroad : but greater is the Leather 
Hull, for the same sermon was preached there, and not in 
Scorn but in Love.’ 

George Fox’s ‘ perennial suit,’ with all that it held, has 
been worn quite into ashes for nigh two centuries : why, in 
a discussion on the Perfeciihility of Society^ re[)roduce it 
now? Not out of blind sectarian partisanship: Teufels- 
drockh himself is no Quaker ; with all his pacific tendencies, 
did not we see him, in that scene at the North Cape, with 
the Archangel Smuggler, exhibit fire-arms ? 

For us, aware of his deep Sansculottism,^ there is more 
meant in this passage than meets the ear. At the same 
time, who can avoid smiling at the earnestness and 
Boeotian simplicity ^ (if indeed there be not an underhand 
satire in it), with which that ‘ Incident ’ is here brought 

^ D’Alembert, Jean (1717-83), French nialhemalichm 'ind Encyclo- 
piedist. Essays, v. 27. 

^ Diogenes, p. 128, note, 

^ Sanscnlottism, p. 100, note. 

^ Bceotian simplicity. The inhabitants of Boeotia, a district of 
ancient Greece, were said to be phlegmatic on account of the numerous 
marshes; hence the proverbial * Bccoticum ingenium’ or rustic wit, 
was synonymous with dulnesst Horace, Epist. 11. i. 244 ; Pope’s 
Ounctad, iii. 50. 
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forward ; and, in the Professor’s ambiguous way, as clearly 
perhaps as he durst in Wcissnichtwo, recommended to 
imitation ! Does Teufelsdrockh anticipate that, in this 
age of refinement, any considerable class of the community, 
by way of testifying against the. ‘ Mammon -god,’ and 
escaping from what he calls ‘Vanity’s Workhouse and 
Hagfair,’ where doubtless some of them are toiled and 
whipped and hoodwinked sufficiently,- will sheathe them- 
selves in, close-fitting cases of l.cather? I'he idea is 
ridiculous in the-extreme. Will Majesty lay aside its robes 
of state, and Henuty its frills and train-gowns, for a second- 
skin of tanned hide? Py which change Huddersfield ^ and 
Manchester,^ and Coventry and Paisley,^ and the Kancy- 
Bazaar, were reduced to hungry solitudes ; and only Day 
and Martin^ could profit. For neitluT would d'eufels- 
drdekh’s mad daydream, here as we presume covertly 
intended, of levelling Society (Av'c/Z/V/g it indeed with a 
vengeance, into one huge drowned marsh !), and so 
attaining the political effects of Nudity without its frigoritic 
or other consequences,— be thereby realised. Would not 
the rich man purchase a watt'rproof suit of Russia Leather; 
and the high-born Belle stcji-forth in red or azure morocco, 
lined with shamoy : the blac k couhide licing left to the 
Drudges and Gibeonites^ of the \\orld ; and so all the old 
Distinctions be reestablished ? 

Or has the Professor his own dcctier intention; and 
laughs in his sleeve at our strictures and glosses, wliich 
indeed are but a part thereof? 

^ Huddersfield, in Yorkshire, (nnuMis for it'i ni:nuif:u-t\ire of woollen 
goods. 

Manchester. Cotton m.^nufacturf’s. 

^ Coventry. Ribbons and waldies. 

^ Paisley. * Cotton manufactures ;ind .si nwJs. 

^ Day and Martin. Manufacturers of Rhuliing. 

® Giheonites. Joshua ix. 
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CHAPTER II 

CHURCH-CLOTHES 

Not less questionable is his Chapter on Church-Clothes^ 
which has the farther distinction of being the shortest in 
the Volume. We here translate it entire : 

‘ By Church-Clothes, it need not be premised that I 
mean infinitely more than Cassocks and Surplices ; and do 
not at all mean the mere haberdasher Sunday Clothes that 
men go to Church in. Far from it ! Church-Clothes are, 
in our vocabulary, the Forms, the Vestures, under which 
men have at various periods embodied and represented for 
themselves the Religious Principle; that is to say, invested 
the Divine Idea of the World ^ with a sensible and practic- 
ally active Body, so that it might dwell among them as a 
living and life-giving Word. 

‘ These are unspeakably the most important of all the 
vestures and garnitures of Human Existence. They are 
first spun and woven, I may say, by that wonder of wonders. 
Society;^ for it is still only when “two or three are 
gathered together,”^ that Religion, spiritually existent, and 

^ Church-Clothes. F'ischer refers to Swift’s Tate of a Tub, sect. ii. 

^ Divine Idea of the World. Vide On Heroes, p. 145. , Fichte held 
that the whole sensible world is merely the condition for realising the moral 
order, or Divine Idea, of the world. He who acts in conformity with 
Duty, and inspired by the idea of the moral order of the world, realises 
that moral order, and so far shares in the Divine Life. The Church (a 
community of persons who co operate in the realisation of that Divine end) 
is thus an embodiment, or vesture, of the Divine Idea, and is here termed 
'• Church-clothes." 

* Society. From Novalis, Carlyle learned the mystical influence of 

spiritual communion among men of like purpose. After Coleridge {vide the 
Conclusion of Aids to Refection), he said enthusiasm -swarm-making 

(Ger. Schwdrmerey). 

** The devout meditation of the isolated man, which flitted through his 
soul,. like a transient tone of Love and Awe from unknown lands, acquires 
certainty, continuance, when it is shared -in by his brother men. . . . 
Society is the standing wonder of our existence ; a true region of the 
Supernatural" [Essays, iv. ii). 

♦ Two or three are gathered together. Matt, xviii. 20. 
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indeed indestructible, however latent, in each, first out- 
wardly manifests itself (as with “cloven tongues of fire”),^ 
and seeks to be embodied in a visible Comm union nnd 
Church Militant. Mystical, more than magical, is that 
Communing of Soul with Soul, both looking heavenward : 
here properly Soul first speaks with Soul ; for only in look- 
mg heavenward, take it in what sense you may, not in 
looking earthward, does what we can call Union, mutual 
Love, So^dety, begin to be possible. How true is that of 
Novalis : 2 “ It is certain, my Belief gains (piite itijifiHely the 
moment 1 can convince another mind thereof”! Gaze 
thou in the face of thy Brother, in those eyes where plays 
the lambent fire of Kindness, or in those where rages the 
lurid confiagration of Anger; feel how thy own so quiet 
Soul is straightway involuntarily kindled with the like, and 
ye blaze and reverberate on each other, till it is all one 
limitless confluent flame (of embracing Love, or of deadly- 
grappling Hate); and then say what miraculous virtue 
goes out of man into man. But if so, through all the 
thick-plied hulls of our Earthly I.ife; how much more 
wLen it is of the Divine Life we speak, and inmost Me 
is, as it were, brought into contact with iinnost Me! 

^Thus was it that I said, the Church-Clothes are first 
spun and woven by Society ; outward Religion originates 
by Society, Sfxdety becomes possible by Religion. Nay, 
perhaps, every conceivable Society, past and present, may 
well be figured as properly and wholly a Church, in one or 
other of these three predicaments : an audibly preaching 
and prophesying Church, which is the best ; second, a 
Church that struggles to preach and prophesy, but cannot 
as yet, till its Pentecost come ; and third and worst, a 
Church gone dumb with old age, or which only mumbles 
delirium pfior to dissolution. Whoso fimeies that by 
Church is here meant Chapterhouses and Cathedrals, or 

* “ Cloven tongues of fire.” Acts ii. 3. 

2 Novalis. The pseudonym of Friedrich von Hardenbcrg (1772-1801), 
a German poet and Idealist, whose works were to Carlyle “an unfathonied 
mine of philosophical ideas" {Essays^ ii. 183^'. 
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by preaching and prophesying, mere speech and chanting, 
let him,’ says the oracular Professor, ‘read on, light of 
heart {getrosten Muthes). 

‘ But with regard to your Church proper, and the 
Church-Clothes specially recognised as Church-Clothes, I 
remark, fearlessly enough, that without such Vestures and 
sacred Tissues Society has not existed, and will not.exist/^ 
For if Government is, So to speak, the outward Skin of the 
Body Politic, holding the whole together and protecting it ; 
and all your Craft-Guilds, and Associations for Industry, of 
hand or of head, are the Fleshly Clothes, the muscular and 
osseous Tissues (lying under such Skin), whereby Society 
stands and works ; — then is Religion the inmost Pericardial 
and Nervous Tissue, which ministers Life and warm 
Circulation to the whole. Without which Pericardial 
Tissue the Bones and Muscles (of Industry) were inert, or 
animated only by a Galvanic vitality ; the Skin would 
become a shrivelled pelt, or fost-rotting raw-hide; and 
Society itself a dead carcass, — deserving to be buried. 
Men were no longer Social, but Giegarious; which latter 
state also could not continue, but must gradually issue in 
universal selfish discord, hatred, savage isolation, and dis- 
persion ; — whereby, as we might continue to say, the very 
dust and dead body of Society would have evaporated and 
become abolished. Such, and so all-important, , all-sustain- 
ing, are the Church-Clothes to civilised or even to rational 
men. 

‘Meanwhile, in our era of the World, those same Church- 
Clothes have gone sorrowfully out-at-elbows : nay, far worse, 
many of them have become mere hollow Shapes, or Masks, 
under which no living Figure or Spirit any longer dwells ; 
but only spiders and unclean beetles, in horrid accumula- 
tion, drive their trade ; and the mask still glares on you 
with its glass -eyes, in ghastly affectation of Life, — some 
genenation-and-half after Religion has quite withdrawn from 

^ Without such Vestures . . . Society . . . will not exist. Essays, 
ii. 176; iv. 36. Cf. ** Reiigioij being the chief band of human society” 
(Bacon’s Essay, “Of Unity in Religion"). 
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it, and in unnoticed nooks is weaving for herselt new 
Vestures, wherewith to reappear, and bless us, or our sons 
or grandsons. As a Priest, or Interpreter of the Holy, ‘s 
the noblest and highest of all men, so is a Sham-priest 
{Schein-pritsfer) the falsest and basest ; ncitlier is it doubt- 
ful that his Canonicals, were they Popes’ Tiaras,^ will one 
duy be torn from him, to make bandages for the wounds of 
mankind ; or even to burn into tinder, for general scientific 
or culinary purposes. 

‘All wliich, as out of jdace here, falls to be handled in 
my Second Volume, Ofi the rahfigenesia^ or Newhirih oj 
Society ; which volume, as treating practically of the Wear, 
Destruction, atul Retexture of Spiritual 'Pissues, or Garments, 
forms, jjrotierly speaking, the 'rransccndental or ultimate 
Portion of this my work Ofi Clotiies^ and is already in «i 
state of forwardness.’ 

And herewith, no farther ex])osition, note, or commentary 
being added, does d'eufclsdrdckh, and must his Idlitor now, 
terminate the singular cha[)ter on Church-Clothes ! 


CIIAPTRR HI 


SVMUOI.S 

Prouably u will elucidate tin* drift of these foregoing 
obscure utterances, if we here insert somewhat of our 
Professor’s speculations on Symlwls} d'o state his whole 
doctrine, indeed, were beyond our compass : nowhere is he 
more mysterious, impalpable, than in tins of ‘ kantasy 
being the organ of the Godlike’; and how ‘ Man thereby, 
though based, to all seeming, on the small Visible docs 
neveWess -extend down into the infinite deeps of the In- 
visible, of which Invisible, indeed, his Life is properly the 
bodving forth.’ Let us, omitting these high transcendental 
aspects of the matter, study to glean (whether from the 

1 PftT»pR’ Tiaras, p. 281, riote. 

2 Symbols. “All Symbols are properly Clothes, p. 310. 

17 
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Paper-bags or the Printed Volume)^ what little seems logical 
and practical, and cunningly arrange it into such degree of 
coherence as it will assume. By way of proem, take the 
following not injudicious remarks : 

‘ The benignant efficacies of Concealment,’ cries our 
Professor, ‘who shall speak or sing? Silence and 
Secrecy!^ Altars might still be raised to them (were this 
an altar-building time) for universal worship. Silence is 
the element in which great things fashion themselves 
together ; that at length they may emerge, full-formed and 
majestic, into the daylight of Life, which they are thence- 
forth to rule. Not William the Silent only,^ but all the 
considerable men I have known, and the most undiplomatic 
and unstratcgic of these, forbore to babble of what they 
were creating and projecting. Nay, in thy own mean 
perplexities, do thou thyself but hold thy tongue for one- 
day : on the morrow, how much clearer are thy purposes 
and duties ; what wreck and rubbish have those mute 
workmen within thee swept away, when intrusive noises 
were shut out I Speech is too often not, as the French- 
man defined it, the art of concealing Thought;^ but of 
quite stifling and su.spending Thought, so that there is none 
to conceal. Speech too is great, but not the greatest. As 
the Swiss Inscription says : Sprechen ist siibern^ Schweigen 
ist golden (Speech is silvern, Silence is golden) ; or as I 
might rather express it : Speech is of Time, Silence is of 
Eternity. 

‘ Bees will not work except in darkness ; Thought will 
not work except in Silence : neither will Virtue work 

^ Paper-bags, p. 119 ; and Printed Volume, pp. 51, 121. 

Silence, etc. This whole passage is based on Carlyle’s Journal 
of 1830; Goethe’s Wilhelm Mcisicr, vol. iii. pp. 143, 144. 

^ Not William the Silent only. William of Nassau (1533-84), 
Founder of the Dutch Republic (who was silent only about secrets), ‘ ' spoke 
himself best in a country liberated ; Oliver Cromwell [“the zwarticulate 
Prophet,"] did not shine in rhetoric ; Goethe, when he had but a book in 
view, found that he must say nothing even of that, if it was to succeed 
with him " [Latter-Day Pamphlets, p. 166). 

^ The iVenchman , . . Thought. The saying has been attributed 
to Voltaire and to Talleyrand. 
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excc})t in Secrecy. I, el not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth ! ^ Neither shalt thou prate even to thy 
own heart of “ those se<'rets known to Is not Shame 

[Sikaam) the soil of all Virtue,*"^ of all good manners and 
good morals ? Like other plants, Virtue will not grow 
unless its root be hidtlen, buried from the eye of the sun. 
Let the sun shine on it, nay do but look at it privily 
thyself, the rcjot withers, and no flower will glad thee. C) 
my FricTisls, when we view the fair clustering (lowers that 
overwreatfie, for examjrle, the Marriage-bower, and encircle 
man’s life with the fragrance and hues of Heaven, what 
hand will imt smite the foul plunderer that grubs them uj) 
by the roots, and with grinning, grunting satisfaction, shows 
us the dung they flourish in ! Men speak much of the 
Printing-Press with its NewspajKTS : dn Ilimincl! what are 
these to C'lothe.s and the "Pailoi-’s Goose 

‘01 kin to the so inr ah triable irrfluences of Conceal- 
ment, and connected with still greater things, is the 
w'oinlrous ngcru'y of Ny/z/AVr. In a Symbol there is 
concealnrt'nt and yet revelation : here therefore, by Silence 
and by S[)eech acting together*, comes a double signifrcance. 
And if both the Speech be itself high, and the vSilenee fit 
and noble, how' expressive will their union be ! ^ Thus in 
many a painted Device, or simple Seal -emblem, the 
commoncNt dVuth stands out to us proclaimed with quite 
new^ emphasis. 

‘ For it is here that Fantasy with her mystic wonderland 
jjlays into the small })rose domain of Sense, and becomes 
incorporated therewith. In the Symbol proper, what we 
can call a Symbol, there is ever, more or less distinctly and 

^ Let not thy left hand know . . . doeth ! Matt. vi. 3. 

^ “ Those, secrets known to all.” Ciocihc’s Wilhelm Meisfer, vol. iii. 

p. 66, 

^ Shame . . . the soil of all Virtue. “To speak of shame as a virtue 
is hardly accurate ” Kc. Aristotle's AVr. Efh. (Williams) book iv. chap, ix, 

“ . . , shame, or to call it better, itie rf-vermce of our elders, . . . was 
the greatest incitement to virtuous deeds" (Milton, Church Gorernmenf). 

Tailor’s Goose. A smoothing iron. Macbeth, II. iii. 17. 

Their union be. Sydney .Smith said that Macaulay had ' occasional 
dashes of ^^ilence.’ 
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directly, some embodiment and revelation of the Infinite ; 
the Infinite is made to blend itself with the Finite, to stand 
visible, and as it were, attainable there. By Symbols, accord- 
ingly, is man guided and commanded, made happy, made 
wretched. He everywhere finds himself encompassed with 
Symbols, recognised as such or not recognised : the Universe 
is but one vast Symbol of God ; nay if thou wilt have i^, vvhaf 
is man himself but a Symbol of God; is not all that he 
does symbolical ; a revelation to Sense of the mystic god- 
given force that is in him ; a “ Gospel of Freedom,” which 
he, the “ Messias of Nature,” ^ preaches, as he can, by act and 
word? Not a Hut he builds but is the visible embodiment 
of a Thought ; but bears visible record of invisible things ; 
but is, in the transcendental sense, s)mboH('al as well as rCcd.’ 

‘ Man,’ says the Professor elsewhere, in quite antipodal 
contrast with these high-soaring delineations, which we 
have here cut-short on the verge of the inane, ‘ Man is by 
birth somewhat of an owl. Perhaps, too, of all the owlerics 
th^t ever possessed him, the most owlislq if we consider 
it, is that of your actually existing Motive- IVlillwrights." 
Fantastic tricks enough man has played, in his time ; has 
fancied himself to be most things, down even to an 
animated heap of Glass : but to fancy himself a dead Iron- 
Balance for weighing Pains and Pleasures on, was reserved 
for this his latter era. There stands he, his Universe one 
huge Manger, filled with hay and thistles to be weighed 
against each other ; and looks long-eared enough.^ Alas, 
poor devil 1 spectres are appointed to haunt him : one age 

^ “Gospel of Freedom” (pp. 113, 225) and “Messias of Nature.” 
“ ‘Man,' said Novalis, ' has ever expressed some symbolical Philosophy of 
liis Being in his Works and Conduct ; he announces himself and his Gospel 
of Nature ; he is the Messiah of Nature’ ” {Essays, li. 216). 

* Motive-Millwrights, p. 160, “Utilitarian,” note. 

^ There stands he, . . . and looks long- eared enough. The famous 
sophism known as Buridan's Ass (viz, that if an ass be placed exactly 
betwesen two similar bundles of hay, it must starve, as there is nothing to 
determine its will to prefer either bundle), is here used to ridicule the 
' mechanical doctrine of motives,' the view namely, that the will is 
influenced by a supposed ' stroiiy:est motive ' external to it. Jean Buridan 
was a metaphysician of the fourteenth century. 
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he is hagridden, bewitched ; the next, priestridden, be- 
fooled ; in all ages, bedevilled. And now the Genius of 
Mechanism^ smothers him worse than any Nightmare ctid ; 
till the vSouI is nigh choked out of him, and only a kind of 
Digestive, Mechanic life remains. In Earth and in Heaven 
he can see nothing but Mechanism ; has fear for nothing 
iMsc, hope in nothing else : the world would indeed grind 
him to pieces; but cannot he fathom the Doctrine of 
Motives, and cunningly compute these, and mechanise 
them to grind the other way ? 

‘ W’ere he not, as has been said, purblinded by enchant- 
ment, you had but to bid him open his eyes and look. In 
which country, in which time, was it hitherto that man’s 
history, or the history of any man, went-on by calculated or 
('alcLilable “Motives”? What make yc of your Christianities, 
and Chivalries, and Reformations, and Marseillese Hymns,- 
and Reigns of Terror ? Nay, has not perliaps the Motive- 
grinder himself been />/ Did he never stand so 
much as a contested Election ? Leave him to 'I'ime, and 
the medicating virtue of Nature.’ 

‘ Yes, Friends,’ elsewhere observes the Professor, * not 
our Logical, Mensurative faculty, but our Imaginative one is 
King over us ; I might say, Priest and Prophet to lead us 
heavenward ; or Magician and Wizard to lead us hellward. 
Nay, even for the ba.sest Sensualist, what is Sense hut the 
implement of Fantasy; the vessel it drinks out of? P>cr 
in the dullest existence there is a sheen either of Inspiration 
or of Madness (thou [)artly hast it in thy choice, which of 
the two), that gleams-in from the circumambient Eternity, 
and colours with its own hues our little islet of Time. The 
Understanding is indeed thy window, too clear thou canst 

1 Mechanism. Carlyle’s delinition of Afei:hanic a.r\d Dynamic Thought, 
apparently (leri*veri from Nov.alis, is expounded in his essays, 'Signs of the 
Times,’ and 'Characteristics.' Mechanism, briefly, is the consideration of 
relation, and the adaptation of means to end. instead of thought about, 
and action under the influence of, the prim.ary powers, viz. Duty, etc. 

^ Marseillese Hymns. Vide French F evolution, passim. 

8 In Love. Enthusiasm [e.g. Christianity, Chivalry, I.ove) is. accord- 
ing to Novalis. magical, and not to be explained by calculable ' motives.* 
Cf. p. 255 : and Essays, ii. 217. 
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not make it ; but Fantasy is thy eye, with its colour-giving 
retina, healthy or diseased. Have not I myself known 
five- hundred living soldiers sabred into crows’-meat for a 
piece of glazed cotton, which they called their Flag ; which, 
had you sold it at any market-cross, would not have brought 
above three groschen?^ Did not the whole Hungarian 
Nation rise, like some tumultuous moon-stirred Atlantic* 
when Kaiser Joseph‘S pocketed their Iron Crown; an 
implement, as was sagaciously observed, in ^ize and 
commercial value little differing from a horse-shoe ? It is 
in and through Symbols that man, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, lives, works, and has his being : those ages, more- 
over, are accounted the noblest which can the best recognise 
symbolical worth, and prize it the highest. For is not a 
Symbol ever, to him who has eyes for it, some dimmer or 
clearer revelation of the Godlike ? 

‘ Of Symbols, however, I remark farther, that they have 
both an extrinsic and intrinsic value ; oftenest the former 
onjy. What, for instance, was in that clouted Shoe, which 
the Peasants bore aloft with them as ensign in their 
Bauernkrieg War)?^ Or in the Wallet-and-staff 

round which the Netherland Gneux^^ glorying in that nick- 
name of Beggars, heroically rallied and prevailed, though 
against King Philip himself? Intrinsic significance these 
had none : only extrinsic ; as the accidental St^mdards of 

^ Groschen, a silver coin, value about one penny. 

^ Kaiser Joseph. In 1784, Joseph II., Emperor of Germany, ordered 
the Hungarian crown to be sent to Vienna ; he also attempted to make 
German the official language, and thus roused the whole Hungarian 
nation. The Hungarian sacred crown of St. Stephen was, however, 
distinct from the so-called Iron Crown ; this latter, which contained a thin 
iron plate said to have been hammered from a nail of the true Cross, 
belonged to the ancient Kings of Lombardy. 

® Peasants* War. The Laced Shoe Reijcllion of the German Peasants 
against the nobles and clergy in 1502. 

■* Gueux, i.e. Beggars. The party of nobles and others who, in 1566 
in line Netherlands, opposed the tyranny of Philip II. of Spain. The 
name originated in a remark which Berlaymont addressed to the Regent 
Margaret, that she should not fear "these Beggars.” Their leader, 
Henry de Brederode, adopted file term, and wore as symbol, a leathern 
wallet. V'ide Motley's Dutch Republic, 
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multitudes more or less sacredly uniting together ; in which 
union itself, as above noted, there is ever something mystical 
and boirowing of the (jodlike. Under a like category, too, 
stand, or stood, the stupidest lieraldic Coats-of-arms ; 
military Banners everywhere ; and generally all national or 
other sectarian Costumes and Customs : they have no 
intrinsic, necessary divineness, or even worth ; but have 
acquired an extrinsic one. Nevertheless through all tl^ese 
there gliimners something of a Divine Idea;^ as through 
military Banners themselves, the Divirn* Idea of Duty, of 
heroic Daring ; in some instances of Freedom, of Kiglit. Nay 
the highest ensign that men ever met and embraced under, the 
Cross itself, had no meaning save an accidental extrinsic one. 

‘Another matter it is, liowever, wlien your Symbol has 
intrinsic meaning, and is of itself Jit that men should unite 
round it. Let but the Codlike manifest itself to Sense; 
let but Eternity look, more or less visibly, tliroiigh the 
'rime-I igure (^/A'libild) 1 I hen is it fit that men unite there ; 
and worship together before such Symbol ; and so from day 
to day, and from age to age, suj)eradd to it now divineness. 

‘ C)f this latter sort are all true Works of Art:^ in them 
(if thou know a Work of Art fiauu a Daub of Artifice) wilt 
thou discern lotornity looking through 'hime ; the Codlike 
rendered visible. Here too may an extrinsic value gradually 
superadd Uself: thus certain and the like, have, in 
three-thousand years, attained quite new significance. But 
nobler than all in this kind are the Lives of heroic god-ins})ired 
Men ; for what other Work of Art is so divine? In Death 
too, in the Death of the Just, as the last perfection of a 
AVork of Art, may we not discern symbolic meaning? In 
that divinely transfigured Sleep, as of Victory, resting over 
the beloved face which now knows ihcc no more, read (if thou 
canst for te’ars) the confluence of Time with Eternity, and 
some gleam of the latter peering through. 

‘ Highest of all Symbols are those wherein the Artist or 

^ Divine Idea, p. 254, note. 

^ Works of Art. Carlyle on, Life 0/ Sterlings p. 154 ; Latter-Day 
Pamphlets, p. 270. 
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Poet has risen into Prophet, and all men can recognise a 
present God, and worship the same : I mean religious 
Symbols. Various enough have been such religious 
Symbols, what we call Religions; as men stood in this 
stage of culture or the other, and could worse or better 
body-forth the Godlike : some Symbols with a transient 
intrinsic worth ; many with only an extrinsic. If thgu ask 
to what height man has carried it in this manner, look on 
our divinest Symbol : on Jesus of Nazareth, and his Life, 
and his Biography, and what followed therefrom. Higher 
has the human 'Fhought not yet reached : this is Christianity 
and Christendom ; a Symbol of quite perennial, infinite 
character ; whose significance will ever demand to be anew 
inquired into, and anew made manifest.^ 

‘ But, on the whole, as Time adds much to the sacred- 
ness of Symbols, so likewise in his progress he at length 
defaces, or even desecrates them; and Symbols, like all 
terrestrial Garments, wax old. Homer’s Epos has not 
cejised to be true ; yet it is no longer our Epos, but shines 
in the distance, if clearer and clearer, yet also smaller and 
smaller, like a receding Star. It needs a scientific 
telescope, it needs to be reinterpreted and artificially 
brought near us, before we can so much as know that it 
was a Sun. So likewise a day comes when the Runic 
Thor, with his Eddas,^ must withdraw into dirqness ; and 
many an African Mumbo-Jumbo^ and Indian Pawaw^ be 
utterly abolished. For all things, even Celestial Lumin- 

^ Anew made manifest. “Were the memory of this Faith never so 
ob.scured . . . ; yet in every pure soul, ... it finds a new Missionary, a 
new Martyr, till the great volume of Universal History is finally closed. . . . 
‘It is a height to which the human species were fated and enabled to 
attain ; and from which, . . . they can never retrograde’’’ {Essays, ii. 173, 
quoting from Goethe’s WiUulm Meister, vol. iii, p. 72). 

2 Runic Thor, with his Eddas. Eddas, or collections of Norse 
myths in prose and poetry, written in Runes {i.e. the old Scandinavian 
alphabet), describe, among other things, the deeds of Thor, the Thunder- 
god. ^ Vide On Heroes, Lecture I. 

* Mumbo-Jumbo. Among the Kaffirs, a bogie who frightens and 
punishes unruly wives. 

* Pawaw, or Powwow : a sorcerer, among the North American 
Indians. 
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aries, much more atmos})heric meteors, liave their rise, their 
culmination, their decline.* 

‘Small is this which thou tellest me, that the Royal 
Sceptre is but a piece of gilt-wood ; that the Pyx has 
become a most foolish box, and truly, as Ancient Pistol 
thought, “of little price.” 1 A right Conjuror might I name 
liiee, qouldst thou conjure back into these wooden tools 
the divine virtue they once held.’ 

‘ Of this thing, how'ever, be certain : wouldst thou plant 
for Eternity, then plant into the deep infinite faculties ot 
man, his Fantasy and Pleart ; wouldst thou plant for Vear 
and Day, then ])lant into his .shallow superficial faculties, 
his Self-love and Arithmetical Understanding,^ what will 
grow there. A Hierarch, therefore, and Pontiff of the 
World ^ will we call him, the Poet and inspired Maker;'* 
who, Promelheus-likc,^ can sha[)e new Symbols, and bring 
new Fire from Heaven to fix it there. vSuch too will not 
always be wanting ; neither perhaj)'i now are. Meanwhile, 
as the average of matters goes, we account him J.egislator 
and wise who can so much as tell when a Symbol has 
grown old, and gently remove it. 

‘When, as the last ICnglish ('oronation® was preparing,’ 
concludes this wonderful Professor, ‘I read in their News- 

' Pyx ... "of little price.” 'I’lic />ox (ru^cs) containing ilie con 
secrated cleiuents. 

“ Hut Exeter hath kiv'mi the doom of dc.ith 
l ot pax (pyx) of little jirii c." 

r. III. vl. 46. 

“ lie is called Aunchient Pistol" (/V'/V. HI. vi. 19). The <‘nily lorni ensyne, 
was confused ancyen ; hence “ Ancient " ---ancient-he.uer, i.e. ensign- 
bearer. 

Fantasy and Heart ; . . . and Arithmetical Understanding. 

This is Carlyle's rendering of the dioinction betucon Reason and 
Understanding, which he had learned from the Orman J ransccndentalibts, 
and from Coleridge, Essays, i. 69; ii. 205. "What is Jesus Christ's 
significance? Altogether moral. What is Jeremy P.cnth.uu's signilicance? 
Altogether intellectual, logical, ... a machine and cannot grow" 
{Journal, 1830). 

^ Pontiff of the World, p. 121, •' Pontife,x,” note. 

* Poet and inspired Maker. Makers (Greek) Poet; cf. Troubadour, 
p. 329. "The Poet first made Gods for men, ” note. 

® Prometheus-like, p. 203. note. 

« That of George IV.— Kd. [Note l>y 1 . C. j 
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papers that the “ Champion of England,” ^ he who has 
to offer battle to the Universe for his new King, had 
brought it so far that he could now “ mount his horse with 
little assistance,” I said to myself: Here also we have a 
Symbol well-nigh superannuated. Alas, move whithersoever 
you may, are not the tatters and rags of superannuated 
worn-out Symbols (in this Ragfair of a World) dropping oil 
everywhere, to hoodwink, to halter, to tether you ; nay, if 
you shake them not aside, threatening to accumulate, and 
perhaps produce suffocation ? ’ 


CHAPTER IV 

HELO'l'AGK 2 

At this point we determine on adverting shortly, or rather 
reverting, to a certain Tract of Hofrath Heuschrecke’s, 
entitled Institute for the Repression of Fopulaiio7i ; which 
lies, dishonourably enough (with torn leaves, and a 
perceptible smell of aloetic drugs), stuffed into the Bag 
Pisces.^ Not indeed for the sake of the Tract itself, which 
we admire little ; but of the marginal Notes, evidently in 
Teufelsdrockh’s hand, which rather copiously fringe it. A 
few of these may be in their right place here. 

Into the Hofrath’s Institute^ with its extraordinary 
schemes, and machinery of Corresponding Boards and the 
like, we shall not so much as glance. Enough for us to 
understand that Heuschrecke is a disciple of Malthus ; ^ 

^ Champion of England/’ whose function is to challenge any one 
who, at a coronation at Westminster, may dispute the sovereign's right of 
succession. Tlie office dates from William the Conqueror. The 
ceremony at the coronation of George IV., when Mr. Henry Dymoke 
represented the hereditary Champion, is fully described in the Gentleman s 
Magazine oi 1821, part ii. pp. 15, 109; in Scott’s Redgauntlet, chap. 
xviii.,‘the ceremony at the coronation of George III. is alluded to. 

® Helotag^. Carlyle's views are e.xpounded in "Chartism,” Essays, vi. 

* Pisces, p. 164; at p. 244 the Paper-Bags were "shut for the 
present. ’ ’ 

^Halthus, Thomas R. (1766-1834). In the celebrated Essay on the 
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and so zealous for the doctrine, tliat his zeal almost literally 
eats him upd A deadly fear of Population possesses the 
Hofrath ; something like a fixed-idea; undoubtedly akin to 
the more diluted forms of Madness. Nowhere, in that 
quarter of his intellectual world, is there light ; nothing but 
a grim shadow of Hunger ; open mouths opening wider and 
\^ider ; a world to terminate by the frightfullest con- 
summation : by its too dense inhabitants, famished into 
delirium, universally eating one another. To make air lor 
himself in whi( h strangulation, choking enough to a 
benevolent h.eart, the Hofrath founds, or i)roposes to found, 
this Instiiutc of his, as the best he can do. It is only 
with our Professor’s comments thereon that we concern 
ourselves. 

I'irst, then, remark tiiat I’eufelsdrdckh, as a speculative 
Radical, has his own notions about human dignity; that 
the Zahdarm palaces ^ and courtesies have not made liim 
forgetful of the PuUeral cottages.'* On the blank cover of 
Hemschrecke’s 'iVact we find the following indistinctly 
engrossed : 

‘Two men 1 lionour, and no third. first, tlie toilworn 
Craftsman^ that with earth made Im]dement laboriously 
conquers the Earth, and makes her man’s. Venerable to 
me is the hard Hand; crooked, coarse; wherein notwith- 
standing lies a cunning virtue, indefeasil.>ly royal, as of the 
Sceptre of this Planet. Venerable too is the rugged face, 
all weather-tanned, besoiled, with its rude intelligence , for 
it is the face of a Man living manlike. O, but the more 
venerable for thy rudeness, and even because we must pity 


Principle of Population (first publislied 1798). aft stating that popu- 
I ifion increases in a geometrical, and food in an arithmetical ratio, he 
,',rocecck-d to inquire what effects these laws had produced and were 
likely to produce on .Society, limigration, he said, wa,s only a sliKlil 
palliative.” To infer that he was an enemy to population, would be a 
mi.sconception of his argument. 

^ Zeal . . . eats him up. Psalm l.xi.x. 9. 

- Zahdarm palaces, p. 168. 

3 Futteral cottages, p. 124- » . . 

4 Toilworn Craftsman, etc. Cf. nobio passages Labour, in I ait 
and Present, book iii. chaps, xi. xii. 
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as well as love thee ! Hardly-entreated Brother ! For us 
was thy back so bent, for us were thy straight limbs and 
fingers so deformed ; thou wert our Conscript, on whom 
the lot fell, and fighting our battles wert so marred. P'or 
in thee too lay a god-created Form, but it was not to be 
unfolded; encrusted must it stand with the thick adhesions 
and defacements of Labour : and thy body, like thy soul, 
was not to know freedom. Yet toil on, toil on : thou art 
in thy duty, be out of it who may; thou toiiest for the 
altogether indispensable, for daily bread. 

‘ A second man I honour, and still more highly : Him 
who is seen toiling for the spiritually indispensable; not 
daily bread, but the bread of Life. Is not he too in his 
duty; endeavouring towards inward Harmony; revealing 
this, by act or by word, through all his outward endeavours, 
be they high or low ? Highest of all, when his outward and 
his inward endeavour are one : when we can name him 
Artist; not earthly Craftsman only, but inspired Thinker, 
who with heaven-made Implement conquers Heaven for us! 
If the poor and humble toil that we have Food, must not 
the high and glorious toil for him in return, that he have 
Light, have Guidance, Freedom, Immortality ? — These two, 
in all their degrees, I honour : all else is chaff and dust, 
which let the wind blow whither it listeth. 

‘ Unspeakably touching is it, however, when 1, find both 
dignities united ; and he that must toil outwardly for the 
lowest of man’s wants, is also toiling inwardly for the 
highest. Sublimer in this world know I nothing than a 
Peasant Saint,^ could such now anywhere be met with. 
Such a one will take thee back to Nazareth itself ; thou wilt 
see the splendour of Heaven spring forth from the 
humblest depths of Earth, like a light shining in great 
darkness.^ 

And again: ‘It is not because of his toils that I lament 
for the poor: we must all toil, or steal (howsoever we name 
our stealing), which is worse ; no faithful workman finds 

^ Peasant Saint. Carlyle’^* favourite examples were his own father 
and the father of Robert Burns. 
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his task a pastime. Tlie poor is hungry and athirst ; but 
for him also there is food and drink : he is heavy-laden and 
w cary ; but for him also the Heavens send Sleep, and of the 
deepest j in his smoky cribsd a clear dewy heaven of Rest 
envelops him, and fitful glitterings of cloud-skirted Dreams. 
But what I do mourn over is, that tlie lamp of his soul 
stiouldj^o out ; that no ray of heavenly, or even of earthly 
knowledge, should visit him ; but only, in the haggard 
darkness, jike two spectres. Fear and Indignation bear him 
company. Alas, while the Body stands so broad and 
brawny, must the Soul lie blinded, dwarfed, stupefied, 
almost annihilated ! Alas, was this too a Breath of (lod : 
bestowed in Heaven, but on earth never to be unfolded ! - 
That there should one Man die ignorant who had capacity 
for Knowledge, this I call a tragedy, were it to happen 
more than twenty times in the minute, as by some 
computations it does. The miserable fraction of Science 
which our united Mankind, in a wide Dni verse of 
Nescience, has acquired, why is not this, with all diligence, 
imparted to all ? 

Quite in an opposite strain is the following : ‘ d'he old 
Spartans had a wiser method ; and went out and hunted- 
down their Helots,^ and speared and spitted them, when 
they grew too numerous. With our improved fashions of 
hunting, H^^rr Hofrath, now after the invention of fire- 

1 Smoky cribs. 11 . Henry IV. III. i. 9. 

^ Imparted to all. Carlyle on Education, cf. p. 148, note. 

^ Helots. The captives, or slaves {perhaps, oii^inaliy, the coiKiuered 
race), were cruelly treated by the Spartans and wcic even murdered in 
lai4,m numbers whnn they grew too numerous. Carlyle doubtless h.ul in 
mind Swift’s Modest Proposal for preventiny the children of poor people, in 
Ireland from being a burden to their parents or country, and for wakin:; 
them beneficial to the Public. Carlyle's vehement attacks on the 
“ interesting white Felonry ” who would not work (“ Devil’s regiments of 
the line,” to \vh( 5 m he said: 'Shirk the heavy labour and 1 will flog you; 
if still in vain, I will at last shoot you.' Latter-Day Pamphlets), might 
lead the reader to suppose that this paragraph was written in grim earnest. 
But videh\?> remarks on Marcus's Pami>hlet and its suggestion of 'painless 
extinction’ by charcoal vapour, etc. : "Ah, it is bitter jesting on such a 
subject. One’s heart is sick to look at the dreary chaos, and valley of 
Jehosaphat, scattered with the limbs and souls of one’s fellow-men 
\Essays, vi. 184) 
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arms, and standing-armies, how much easier were such a 
hunt ! Perhaps in the most thickly-peopled country, some 
three days annually might suffice to shoot all the able- 
bodied Paupers that had accumulated within the year. 
Let Governments think of this. The expense were trifling : 
nay the very carcasses would pay it. Have them salted and 
barrelled ; could not you victual therewith, if not Ar,my add 
Navy, yet richly such infirm Paupers, in workhouses and 
elsewhere, as enlightened Charity, dreading no evil of them, 
might see good to keep alive?’ 

‘ And yet,’ writes he farther on, ‘ there must be some- 
thing wrong. A full-formed Horse will, in any market, 
bring from twenty to as high as two-hundred Friedrichs 
d’or : ^ such is his worth to the world. A full-formed Man 
is not only worth nothing to the world, but the world could 
afford him a round sum would he simply engage to go and 
hang himself. Nevertheless, which of the two was the 
more cunningly-devised article, even as an Engine ? Good 
Heavens 1 A white European Man, standing on his two 
Legs, with his two five-fingered Hands at his shackle-bones, 
and miraculous Head on his shoulders, is worth, I should 
say, from fifty to a hundred Horses ! ’ 

‘True, thou Gold-Hofrath,’ ^ cries the Professor else- 
where : ‘ too crowded indeed ! Meanwhile, what portion of 
this inconsiderable terraqueous Globe have ye actually tilled 
and delved, till it will grow no more ? How thick stands 
your Population in the Pampas and Savannas of America ; 
round ancient Carthage, and in the interior of Africa ; on 
both slopes of the Altaic chain,^ in the central Platform ol 
Asia ; in Spain, Greece, Turkey, Crim Tartary, ^ the Curragh 
of Kildare ? One man, in one year, as I have understood 
it, if you lend him Earth, will feed himself and nine others. 
Alas, where now are the Hengsts® and Alarics® of out 

' Friedrichs d’or, p. 126 note. 

^ Gold-Hofrath, t.e. excellent Councillor. 

* Altaic chaiXL A mountain range, north- west of Mongolia. 

^ Crim Tartary, p. 152, note, 

® Hengsts, p. 64, note. 

* Alarics. Alaric led the Goths to Rome, 409 a. d. 
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still-glowing, still-expanding Eiiro})e ; who, when their home 
is grown too narrow, will enlist, and, like Fire-pillars, guide 
onwards those superfluous masses of indomitable living 
Valour ; equipped, not now with the battle-axe and war- 
chariot, but with the steam-engine and ploughshare ? 
Where are they ? — Preserving their Game ! ’ ^ 


CHAPTER V 

Tine PHO-NIX*' 


Putting which four singular ('hapters together, and along- 
side of them numerous hints, and even direct utterances, 
scattered over these Writings of his, we come upon the 
startling yet not quite unlooked-for conclusion, that 'I'eufcls- 
(Irockh is one of those who consider Society, t>foperly so 
called, to be as good as extinct ; and that only the grega- 
rious feelings, and old inherited habitudes, at this juncture, 
hold us from Dispersion, and universal national, civil, 
domestic and personal war ! He says expressly : ‘ I'or the 
last three centuries, above all for the last three quarters of a 


Ctarlylc held that a free ICiniimition Service should be established as 
part of the reciuired ‘Organisation of Labour,’ and “ Kngland's sure 
markets will«lje among new Colonics (/I I'ajglishmen in all quarters of th<’ 
globe” (Past and Pra^ent, \k 229); that Malthus and /.aJssn-fairK must 
part company {Essays, vi. 185). the laws of Political Economy hemg 
subordinate to higher laws [Laller-Day Pamphlets, p. 39). 

1 Preserving their Game ! Carlyle frequently safins.*s the Lorn-Law- 
loving, Game-preserving, idle Aristocnacy. as in the Epitaph, p 174. It 
should be remembered that the game laws were more exclusive bet(;rc the 

important statute of 1831. - w 1 . u 

- The Phoenix A fabulous Arabian bird which was said to burn itsell 
in spice-wood from t)m ashes of which a new l>hoenix arose; u visited 
Egypt once e^ery 500 years. 'I'acitus. Aunah,.^^. 28; Milton. 

^‘'^irhas to ■fuggested that the doctrine of the World- Phouiix, the 
historic development of Society in successive periods, is borrowed from the 
Italian Vico (whose Scienza Nuova appeared in 1725. anti m 
1822). But the absence of references to Vico is remarkable , ^ ^ 

expressly says the doctrine was common *mong the (.ermans, and refers 
to Midler's Universal History, h-ssays, 1. 123, 124. 
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century, that same Pericardial Nervous Tissue (as we named 
it) of Religion, where lies the Life-essence of Society, has 
been smote at and perforated, needfully and needlessly ; 
till now it is quite rent into shreds ; and Society, long 
pining, diabetic, consumptive, can be regarded as defunct ; 
for those spasmodic, galvanic sprawlings are not life ; neither 
indeed will they endure, galvanise as you may, beyond t\v(j 
days/ 

‘ Call ye that a Society,’ cries he again, ‘ wlv:2ce there is 
no longer any Social Idea extant ; not so much as the Idea 
of a common Home, but only of a common over-crowded 
Lodging-house? Where each, isolated, regardless of his 
neighbour, turned against his neighbour, clutches what he 
can get, and cries “Mine !” and calls it Peace, because, in 
the cut-purse and cut-throat Scramble,^ no steel knives, but 
only a far cunninger sort, can be employed ? Where Friend- 
ship, Communion, has become an incredible tradition ; and 
your holiest Sacramental Supper is a smoking Tavern 
Din/ier, with Cook for Evangelist ? Where your Priest has 
no tongue but for plate-licking : and your high Guides and 
Governors cannot guide ; but on all hands hear it passion- 
ately proclaimed : Laissez faire ; ^ Leave us alone of your 
guidance, such light is darker than darkness ; eat you your 
wages, and sleep ! 

‘ Thus, too,^ continues he, ‘ does an observant ^ye discern 
everywhere that saddest spectacle : The Poor perishing, 
like neglected, foundered Draught-Cattle, of Hunger and 
Over-work ; the Rich, still more wretchedly, of Idleness, 
Satiety, and Over-growth. The Highest in rank, at length, 
without honour from the Lowest; scarcely, with a little 
mouth-honour, as from tavern-waiters who expect to put it 

^ Cut-throat Scramble. “ Our life is not a mutual helpfulness ; but 
rather, cloaked under due laws-of-war, named ‘ fair competition ' and so 
forth, it is a mutual hostility. We have profoundly forgotten everywhere 
that C^sh-payment is not the sole relation of human beings” {Past and 
Present^ p. 126). 

Laissez faire. The phrase was perhaps first used by Quesnay {1694- 
1774), the father of Political Ek;onomy. The Laisser-faire, or I^et-alone, 
principle is discussed in Mill’s Pol. Econ. V. xi. 1. 
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in the Once-sacred Symbols lluttcring as empty 

Pageants, whereof men grudge even the expense ; a World 
becoming dismantled : in one woid, the Church fallen 
speechless, horn obesity and apoplexy ; the State shrunken 
into a Pulice-OtTice, straitened to get its pay ! ’ 

We might ask, are theie many ‘observant eyes,’ belong- 
Big to practical men in England or elsewhere, whu'h have 
descried these phenomena ; or is it only from the mystic 
elevation of a German U'ahfi^assr'^ that such wonders are 
visible? d'eufelsdrockh ('ontends that the aspect of a 
‘deceased or expiring Society’ fronts us everywhere, so 
that whoso runs may lead. ‘What, for example,’ says he, 
‘is the univeisally ariogaied Viitue, almost the sole remain- 
ing Caitholic Vntuc, of these da)S? h'or some half century, 
it has been the thing you name “Independence.”'^ Sus- 
picion of “ Servility,” of revcrcru'C for Supcriois, the very 
dogleec h is anxi<His to disavow. Eools ! Were your 
Superiors wot thy to govern, and you worthy to obey, 
reverence for them were even your only possible freedom. 
lnde[)endence, in all kinds, is rebellion ; if unjust rebellion, 
why parade it, and everywhere piescribc it?’ 

But what then ? Arc we leturning, a.s Rousseau ^ prayed, 
to tiie state of Nature ? ‘ d'he Soul Politic having departed,’ 

says Teufelsdidckh, ‘what can follow but that the Body 
Politic be dc('ently interred, to avoid putrescence ? Liberals, 
K(onomists, Utilitarians enough I .see marching with its 
bier, and chanting loud pteans, towards the funeral-pile, 
where, amid wailings from some, and salurnalian revelries 
fiom the most, the veneiable Corpse is to be burnt. Or, 
in plain words, that these men, Liberals, Utilitarians,® or 
whatsoever tliey are called, will ultimately carry their point, 
and dissever and destroy most existing Institutions of 

^ To put it in the bill. So Paul. Translaiiom, a. 79. 

2 Wahngasse, p 63, note. 

^ “ Independence,” American, pi oclainicU 1776; French Kcvolulion, 
1793. with Its ‘Liberty, Fraternity, Fxjuahty.' 

4 Rousseau, p. 243, note. 

5 Utilitarians, p. 160, note. 
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Society, seems a thing which has some time ago ceased to 
be doubtful. 

‘ Do we not see a little subdivision of the grand 
Utilitarian Armament come to light even in insulated 
I'mgland ? A living nucleus, that will attract and grow, 
does at length appear there also ; and under curious phasis ; 
properly as the inconsiderable fag-end, and so flir in the 
rear of the others as to fancy itself the van. Our European 
Mechanisers^ are a sect of boundless diffusion, activity, and 
cooperative spirit: has not Utilitarianism flourished in high 
places of Thought, here among ourselves, and in every 
luiropean country, at some time or other, within the last 
fifty years? If now in all countries, except perhaps 
England, it has ceased to flourish, or indeed to exist, 
among Thinkers, and sunk to Journalists and the popular 
mass, — who sees not that, as hereby it no longer preaches, 
so the reason is, it now needs no Preaching, but is in full 
universal Action, the doctrine everywhere known, and 
^enthusiastically laid to heart? The fit pabulum, in these 
times, for a certain rugged workshop intellect and heart, 
nowise without their corresponding workshop strength and 
ferocity, it requires but to be stated in such scenes to make 
proselytes enough.— Admirably calculated for destroying, 
only not for rebuilding ! It spreads like a sort of Dog- 
madness ; till the whole World-kennel will be rabid : then 
woe to the Huntsmen, with or without their whips 1 They 
should have given the quadrupeds water,’ adds he; ‘the 
water, namely, of Knowledge and of Life, while it was yet 
time.’ 

Thus, if Professor Teufelsdrockh can be relied on, we 
are at this hour in a most critical condition ; beleaguered 
by that boundless ‘Armament of Mechanisers ’ and Un- 
believers, threatening to strip us bare! ‘The World,’ 
says he, ‘ as it needs must, is under a process of devastation 
and waste, which, whether by silent assiduous corrosion, or 
open quicker combustion, as the case chances, will effectually 
enough annihilate the past Forms of Society ; replace them 
^ Mechanisers, p. 261, note. 
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witli what it may. For tlio present, it is contemplated that 
when man’s whole Spiritual Interests are once divested^ these 
innumerable stript-olT Garments shall mostly be burnt ; but 
tlie sounder Rags among tliem be quilted together into one 
huge Irish watclicoat^ for the defence of the Body only ! ’ — 
'I'his, we think, is but Job’s-news to the humane reader. 

‘ Nevertheless,’ cries I’eiifelsdrdckh, ‘ wiio can hinder 
it ; w ho is there that can clutch into tlie wheelspokes of 
Destiny, and say to the Spirit of the 'rime: Turn back, I 
command thee? — ^Viser were it that we yielded to the 
Inevitable and Inexorable, and accounted even this the 
best.’ 

Nnv, might not an attentive Editor, drawing his own 
inferences Irom what slatids w'ritten, conjtx'ture that 
'I'eufelsdrdtkh individually had yielded to this .same ‘In- 
evitable and Inexorable’ lieartily enough; and now sat 
waiting the issue, with his natural diabolico-angelical 
Indifference, if not even I’lacidity ? Did we not hear him 
complain that the World was a ‘huge Ragfair,’ and the 
‘rags and tatters of old Symbols’ were raining-down every- 
where, like to drift him in, and suffocate him? What with 
those ‘unhunted Helots’ of his; and the uneven sic %m 
non robis- pressure and hard-r rashing collision he is pleased 
to discern in existing things; what with the so hateful 
‘empty Masks,’ ^ full of beetles and spiders, yet glaring out 
on him, from their glass eyc.s, ‘with a ghastly affectation of 
feel entitled to conclude him even willing that 
much should be thrown to the Devil, so it were but done 
gently ! Safe himself in that ‘Binnacle of Weissnichtwo,’ 
he would consent, with a tragic solemnity, that the monster 

i Watchcoat, i.e. Watchman’s coal. Vide Sterne’s History of a , 

Watch-coat. , , 

“ Sic VOS non vobis. ‘.So you labour not for yourselves. I'lora 

Vireil s lines : u 

'* Hos ryo vtTsioulos feci, tulit alter honores ; 

Sic vof» noil vobis fertis aratr.T boves, 

.Sic VOS non vobis nieliificaiis .'ifie 
Sic VOS non vobis vellera fertis oves, 

Sic VOS non vobis nidifi. .'Uis aves." 

» ‘ Empty Masks,’ p. 256. 
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Utilitaria, lield back, indeed, and moderated by nose- 
rings, halters, foot-shackles, and every conceivable modifica- 
tion of rope, should go forth to do her work ; — to tread 
down old ruinous Palaces and Temples with her broad 
hoof, till the whole were trodden down, that new and better 
might be built ! Remarkable in this point of view are the 
following sentences. 

* Society,’ says he, ‘ is not dead : that Carcass, which 
you call dead Society, is but her mortal -coil which 
she has shuffled olf,^ to assume a nobler; she herself, 
through perpetual metamorphoses, in fairer and fairer 
development, has to live till Time also merge in Eternity. 
Wheresoever two or three Living Men are gathered to- 
gether, there is Society ; or there it will be, with its cunning 
mechanisms and stupendous structures, overspreading this 
little Globe, and reaching upwards to Heaven and down- 
wards to Gehenna: 2 for always, under one or the other 
figure, it has two authentic Revelations, of a God and of a 
Devil ; the Pulpit, namely, and the Gallows.’ 

Indeed, we already heard him speak of ‘ Religion, in un- 
noticed nooks, weaving for herself new Vestures ’ ; — Tcufels- 
drockh himself being one of the loom-treadles ? Elsewhere 
he quotes without censure that strange aphorism of Saint- 
Simon’s,^ concerning which and whom so much were to be 
said ; ‘ LWge d'or, qu'une aveugle tradition a ph\c€ jusqdici 
dans le passe ^ est dez’ant nous ; The golden age, which a 
blind tradition has hitherto placed in the Past, is Before 
us.’ — But listen again : 

‘ When the Phoenix is fanning her funeral pyre, will 
there not be sparks flying ! Alas, some millions of men, 
and among them such as a Napoleon, have already been 
licked into that high -eddying Flame, and like moths 
consumed there. Still also have we to fear that incautious 
beards will get singed. 

^ Mortal coil . . . shuffled-off. Hamlet, III. i. 67. 

* Gehenna, p. 149, note. 

* Saint-Simon's. Claude 'Henri, Comte de St. Simon (1760-1825), 
French philosopher, and founder of the sect named after him. p. 335. 
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‘For the rest, in what year of grace such Phoenix- 
creiuation will be completed, you need not ask. The law 
of Perse\eian(e is among the deepest in man: by nature 
he hates change ; seldom will he (juit his old liouse till it 
has actually tallen about his oars. Thus have I seen 
Solemnities linger as Ceiemomcs, sacred Symbols as idle 
Pageants, to the extent of three-hundred yeais and more 
after all life and sacredness had evaporated out ot them. 
And then, finally, what time the Pheenix Death-Birth itself 
will requiie, depends on unseen contingencies. — MeanwFile, 
would Destiny offer Mankind, that after, .say two centuries 
of convulsion and conflagration, more or less vivid, the fire- 
creation should be accomplished, and we to find ourselves 
again in a laving Society, and no longer lighting but uork- 
— ^veie it not peiha])S piudent in Mankind to stiike the 
baignin?’ 

'Phiis is Teufelsdrdckh content that old sick Society 
should be delibeiately burnt (alas, with quite other fuel 
than spice wood) ; in the faith that she is a Pheenix ; and 
that a new heavenhoin ycjiing one will rise out of her 
adies! We ourselves, rcstrieted to the duty of Indieator, 
shall foibear commentary. Meanwhile, will not the 
judicious reader shake his head, and rcpioar hfully, yet 
more in sorrow than in anger, say or think : I'toiii a Doctot 
utriusque titular Professor in a University, and man 

to whom hitherto, for his services, Society, bad as she is, 
has given not only food and raiment (of a kind), but books, 
tobacco and gukguk,'^ we expected more gratitude to his 
benefactress ; aiui less of a blind trust in the future, which 
resembles that rather of a philosophical Fatalist and Enthu- 
siast, than of a solid hou^^eholder paying seot-and-lot ^ in a 
C'hristian country. 

1 Doctor utriusque juris, i.e. J.IKL)., p. sn 
* Gukenik. P- 5^« r \ 1 

3 Scot-and-lot. Parochial assess f non ts ; tax {as in according 

to [jortion. 
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CHAPTER VI 

OLD CLOTHES 

As mentioned above, Teufelsdrdckb, though a sansciilottist,^ 
is in practice probably the politest man extant; his’whole 
heart and life are penetrated and informed with the spirit 
of politeness ; a noble natural Courtesy shines through him, 
beautifying his vagaries ; like sun-light, making a rosy- 
fmgered, rainbow -dyed Aurora^ out of mere aqueous 
clouds ; nay brightening London-smoke itself into gold 
vapour, as from the crucible of an alchemist. Hear in 
what earnest though fantastic wise he expresses himself on 
this head : 

‘Shall Courtesy be done only to the rich, and only by 
the rich? In Good-breeding, which differs, if at all, from 
High-breeding, only as it gracefully remembers the rights 
o'f others, rather than gracefully insists on its own rights, I 
discern no special connexion with wealth or birth ; but 
rather that it lies in human nature itself, and is due from 
all men towards all men. Of a truth, were your School- 
master at his post, and worth anything when there, this, 
with so much else, would be reformed. Nay, each man 
were then also his neighbour’s schoolmaster ; tiK at length 
a rtide-visnged, unmannered Peasant could no more be met 
with, than a Peasant unacquainted with botanical Physiology, 
or who felt not that the clod he broke was created in 
Heaven. 

‘ For whether thou bear a sceptre or a sledge-hammer, 
art not thou alive ; is not this thy brother alive ? 
“There is but one temple in the world,’' says Novalis,^ 
“and that temple is the Body of Man. Nothing is holier 
than this high Form. Bending before men is a reverence 

' Sansculottist, p. loo, note. 

® Rosy-fingered . . . Aurora. ^oSoWrruXos Ticus. Odyssey, ii. i. 

* Says Novalis (p. 255, note). Essays, ii. 216. 
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done to this Revelation in the I'lesh. \Tc touch Heaven, 
when we lay our iiands on a human Body.'’ 

‘On wlhi'h eround, 1 would fain cany it farther ll an 
most do ; and whereas the ICu'^lish Johnson^ only bowed 
to every Clergyman, or man with a shovel-liat, I would 
bow to every Man with any sort of hat, or with no hat 
whatever. Is not he a d'emple, then ; the visible Mani- 
festation and Im|>ersonation of the Divinity? And yet, 
alas, such indiscriminate bowing .serves not. For there is 
a Devil dwells in man, as well as a Divinity ; and too often 
the bow is but pocketed by the former. It would go to 
the pocket of Vanity (which is your clearest t)hasis of the 
Devil, in these times); therefore must we withhold it. 

‘'I'he gladder am I, on the other hand, to do reverence 
to those Shells and outer Dusks of the Body, wherein no 
devilish ])assion any longer lodges, but only the pure emblem 
and effigies of Man : I mean, to ivmpty, or even to C'ast 
Clothes. Nay, is it not to Clothes that most men do 
reverence: to the fine frogged^ broadcloth, nowise to the 
“straddling animal with bandy legs ^ which it holds, and 
makes a Dignitary of? Who ever saw any Lord my- 
lorded in tattered !)!anket fastened with wooden skewer? 
Nevertheless, 1 say, there is in such worship a shade of 
hypocrisy, a practical deception : for how often does the 
Body ap[)ropri.ite what was meant for the Cloth only ! 
Whoso would avoid falsehood, which is the essence of all 
Sin, will })erhaps see good to take a different course. d*hat 
reverence which cannot act without obstruction and per- 
version w'hen the Clothes are full, may have free course 
when they are empty. Even as, for Hindoo Worshippers, 
the Pagoda ^ is not less sacred than the Cod ; so do I 
too worship the hollow cloth Garment with equal fervour, 
as when it •contained the Man : nay, with more, for I now 
fear no deception, of myself or of others. 

J Johnson. For Johnson’s bow to an Archbishop., vide BostvelL 1783. 

Frogged. Ornamented with braid. 

y “ straddling animal with bandy legs,” p. 99. note. 

4 Pa 'oda. Idol-house. From Jean f'uul ; vide Translations, \\, ro 8 . 
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‘ Did not King Toomtabard} or, in oth'er words, John 
Baliol, reign long over Scotland ; the man John Baliol 
being quite gone, and only the “ Toom Tabard ” (Empty 
Gown) remaining ? What still dignity dwells in a suit of 
Cast Clothes I How meekly it bears its honours 1 No 
haughty looks, no scornful gesture : silent and serene, it 
fronts the world ; neither demanding worship, nor afraid tc 
miss it. The Hat still carries the physiognomy of its 
Head : but the vanity and the stupidity, and goose-speech 
which was the sign of these two, are gone. 'J'he Coat-arm 
is stretched out, but not to strike ; the Breeches, in modest 
simplicity, depend at ease, and now at last have a graceful 
flow ; the Waistcoat hides no evil passion, no riotous 
desire ; hunger or thirst now dwells not in it. Thus all is 
purged from the grossness of sense, from the carking cares 
and foul vices of the World ; and rides there, on its 
Clothes-horse ; as, on a Pegasus, ^ might some skyey Mes- 
senger, or purified Apparition, visiting our low P2arth. 

‘ Often, while I sojourned in that monstrous tuberosity 
of Civilised Life, the Capital of England ; and meditated, 
and questioned Destiny, under that ink-sea of vapour, black, 
thick, and multifarious as Spartan broth and was one lone 
soul amid those grinding millions ; — often have I turned into 
their Old-Clothes Market to worship. With awe-struck 
heart I walk through that Monmouth Street,^ with its empty 
Suits, as through a Sanhedrim ^ of stainless Ghosts. Silent 
are they, but expressive in their silence : the past witnesses 
and instruments of Woe and Joy, of Passions, Virtues, 
Crimes, and all the fathomless tumult of Good and Evil * •* 

* Toomtabard. John Baliol was King of Scotland 1292-96. 

Carlyle remarked the nickname in Sir W. Scott's Ilistoty of Scotland, 
chap. viii. = empty, as "a pantry loom ’ (Ramsay’s Gentle 

Shepherd, I. ii.), 

Pegasus. In Greek myth, the winged horse which arose from the 
blood of the Gorgon conquered by Perseus. 

* "spartan broth. Vide Plutarch, Life of Lycurgus. 

•* Monmouth Street. Now Dudley Street, London. 

® Sanhedrim. The chief Council {awidpiov) of the Jews, Mark 
xiv. 5$. 
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in “the Piisoif uK'fi call Life.” ^ h’ricnds ! trust not the 
heart of that mnn for whom Old Clothes are not venerable. 
Watc h, too, with rcveience, that i)ear(lcd Jewish Iligh-pnest, 
who with hoarse voic e, like some Angel of Doom, summons 
them from the four winds ! On l)is head, like the Pope, 


he has three Hats, — areal triple tiara on either hand 
»rc the similitude of wings, whcieon the summoned (lar- 
ments come to alight ; and ever, as he slowly cleaves the 
air, sounds foith his deep fatelul nc:)te, as if througli a 
trumpet he were proclaiming : “Ghosts of Life, come to 
Judgment!” Reck not, ye Huttering Ghosts: he will 
purify you in his Purgatory, with lire and with water ; and, 
one day, new-created ye shall reappear. O, let him in 
whom the flame ot Devotion is ready to go out, who has 
never w'orshipped, and knows not wliat to worsliip, pace 
and repace, with austcrest thought, the pavement of Mon- 
mouth Street, and say whether his heart and his eyes still 
continue dry. If Field Lane," with il> long Huttering rows of 
yellow handkercliicfs, be a Dionysius’ where, in stifled 
^ “The Prison men call Life.” From Wirnet’s ^///^ Valley. 


i. 93. Cf. Milton, Comus, 6. 

TripW tiara. To the original r\aial down of ('oioneis were 

added in th*- 13th, 14th, and 15th c«-ntnrios. 'I'lic expn ssion is us( d by Jean 
Paul Cf. Milton, In Quinfum A’ov. 55, 04 : ^sonni't xvm. .According to 

Josephus (Anlu/ 111 . ul 6). the JewiOi If gh IYic‘st s c one n was triple also. 

•'* Field Lane. "Near to the sjiot on win* h Snow Hill and ITolboin 
Hill meet. Urre opens, upon the right hand .as you come out of the city, 
a narrow and dismal alley leading to .Saftion Hill. In its hlthy shoj)S arc* 
exposed for sale huge bunches of .second hand silk h.mdkd chiefs of all 
sizes and p.aUerns,— for here reside the trad.is who purchase ilnan from 
pickpockets. Hundreds of these h.indkorchiefs hang d.iuglmg from pegs 
outside the windows, or Haunting from the door-posts ; ami die shelves 
within are piled with them. Confined as the liimis of hield Lane are. it 
has its bar^r. its coffee-shop, its beer-shop, and its fned fish wareluMisc 
It is a commercial colony of itself, the empoiium of petty larceny vrsited 
at rarly morn.nfr an<l .sfttinK .n of du.k by silent mercl.ants. ^vh^ traffic m 
(laik back-parl«urs, and go as strangely as they came. Hen the ^'^^thc 
man the ske-vamper, and the rag-merchant display their goods a^ sign- 
oar'ds to tlie petty thief : and stores of old iron and iioi.es, and heaps of 
Zutlj fragments of woollen-stuff and linen, rust and rot in the g.iniy 

‘'''“rDiolyBilTs'' EJff^Tla^rge rn-at Syranise, ha-, mg pe< iiliar aeoiistie 

properties which enai.lcd the tyrant, Dionysms, to heai «hat ins imprisoned 
captives s.rid. Kourth century ii.c. 
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jarring hubbub, we hear the Indictmenv whi*ch Poverty and 
Vice bring against lazy Wealth, that it has left them there 
cast-out and trodden under foot of Want, Darkness and 
the Devil, — then is Monmouth Street a Mirza’s Hill,^ 
where, in motley vision, the whole Pageant of Existence 
passes awfully before us; with its wail and jubilee, mad 
loves and mad hatreds, church-bells and gallows-ropes, 
farce-tragedy, beast-godhood, — the Bedlam of Creation ! ' 

To*most men, as it does to ourselves, all this will seem 
overcharged. We too have walked through Monmouth 
Street ; but with little feeling of ‘ Devotion ’ : probably in 
part because the contemplative process is so fatally broken 
in upon by the brood of money-changers ^ who nestle in 
that Church, and importune the worshipper with, merely 
secular proposals. Whereas Teufelsdrockh might be in 
that happy middle state, which leaves to the Clothes-broker 
no hope either of sale or of purchase, and so be allowed to 
linger there without molestation. — Something we would 
'have given to see the little philosophical figure, with its 
steeple -hat and loose flowing skirts, and eyes in a fine 
frenzy,^ ‘ pacing and repacing in austerest thought ’ that 
foolish Street ; which to him was a true Delphic avenue,^ 
and supernatural Whispering-gallery,^ where the ‘ Ghosts of 
Life^ rounded strange secrets in his ear. O thou philosophic 
Teufelsdrockh, that listenest while others only gabble, and 
with thy quick tympanum hearest the grass grow ! ® 

At the same time, is it not strange that, in Paper-bag 

* Mirza's Hill. Addison’s Visions of Afirza ; Spectator ^ No. 159. 

^ Money-changers. John ii. 14. 

* Eyes in a fine frenzy. Midsummer Night's Dream, V. i. 12. 

^ Delphic avenue, rhe celebrated oracle of Apollo at Delphi {{IvOuj) 
in Greece. 

® Whispering- gallery, in St. Paul’s Church, London. An expression 
from Quintus Fixlein. 

Hearest the grass grow. Heimdal, the porter of the Norse Gods, 
wUs endowed with sharpest senses, that he might keep guard at the rain- 
bow-bridge, lest the giants should enter heaven. He slept lightly as a 
bird : he could see even at night, and could hear the grass grow in the 
meadows. 
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Documents deslined for an English work, there exists no- 
thing like an authentic diary of this his sojourn in l.ondon ; 
and of his Meditations among tlic Clothcs-shops only the 
obscurest emblenuuic shadows? Ncillicr, in conversation 
(for, indeed, he was not a man to pester you with his 
'i'ravels), have we Iteard lum more than allude to the 
st1l)ject. 

For the rest, however, it cannot be uninteresting that 
we here hnd how early the significance of Clothes had 
dawned on the now so distinguished (!!othes- Professor. 
Might we but fancy it to have been even in Monmouth 
Street, at the bottom of our own I’inglish ‘ ink-sea,’ tliat this 
remarkable Volume first took being;, and shot forth its salient 
[)oint in his soul, — as in Chaos did the Kgg of l^>os,^ one 
day to be hatched into a Univer.se ! 


CHAPl’ER VII 


OKOANIC Ffl.AMKNTS 


For us, who happen to live while the World-Phcunix ^ is 
burning herself, and burning so slowly that, as 'reulelsdrdckh 
calculates, it were a handsome bargain would she engage to 
have done ‘ within two centuries,’ tliere seems to lie but an 
ashy prospect. Not altogether so, however, does the Pro- 
fessor figure it. ‘In the living subject,’ says he, ‘change 
is wont to be gradual; thus, while the serpent sheds its old 
skin the new is already formed beneath. Little knowest 
thou of the burning of a World-Phccnix, who fanciest that 
she must first burn-out, and lie as a dead cinereous heap , 
and therefrom the young one start-up by miracle, and fly 


1 The Ecte of Eros. According to the ancients, Isros. or Love, was 

coeval with^haorand, proceeding from .he Kg« of NiRh., begat ali 

P. ^7.. 

"f— 

here pointed out. 
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heavenward. Far otherwise! In ^that'' Fire -whirlwind, 
Creation and Destruction proceed together ; ever as the 
ashes of the Old are blown about, do organic filaments of 
the New mysteriously spin themselves : and amid the rush- 
ing and the waving of the Whirlwind-element come tones 
of a melodious Deathsong, which end not but in tones of a 
more melodious Birthsong. Nay, look into the Firtj- 
whirlwind with thy own eyes, and thou wilt see.’ Let us 
actually look, then : to poor individuals, who cnnnot expect 
to live two centuries, those same organic filaments, myste- 
riously spinning themselves, will be the best part of the 
spectacle. First, therefore, this of Mankind in general : 

‘In vain thou deniest it,’ says the Professor; ‘thou arl 
my Brother. Thy very Hatred, thy very Envy, those 
foolish Lies thou tellest of me in thy splenetic humour : 
what is all this but an inverted Sympathy ? Were I a 
Steam-engine, wouldst thou take the trouble to tell lies of 
me ? Not thou ! I should grind all unheeded, whether 
badly or well. 

' ‘ Wondrous truly are the bonds that unite us one and all; 

whether by the soft binding of Love, or the iron chaining 
of Necessity, as we like to choose it. More than on( e 
have I said to myself, of some pci haps whimsically strutting 
Figure, such as provokes whimsical thoughts : “ Wert thou, 
my little Brotherkin, suddenly covered-up within the largest 
imaginable Glass-bell, — what a thing it were, not for thyself 
only, but for the world I Post Letters, more or fewer, from 
all the four winds, impinge against thy Glass walls, but have 
to drop unread : neither from within comes there question 
or response into any Postbag ; thy Thoughts fall into no 
friendly ear or heart, thy Manufacture into no purchasing 
hand : thou art no longer a circulating venous -arterial 
Heart, that, taking and giving, circulatest through all Space 
and all Time : there has a Hole fallen-out in the immeasur- 
able, universal World-tissue, which must be darned -up 
again 1 ” 

‘Such venous -arterial circulation, of Letters, verbal 
Messages, paper and other Packages, going out from him 
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cind coming in, aie ii blood-rircnlation, visible lo the eye: 
but the liner nervous circulation, by which all things, the 
ininulcst that he docs, minutely influence all men, ^ and the 
very look of his face blesses or curses whomso it lights on, 
and so generates ever new blessing or new cursing : all this 
you cannot see, but only imagine. T say, there is not a led 
ttulian,^ hunting by Lake Winnipic, can quariel with his 
b(|ua\v, but the whole world must smart for it : will not the 
price of bpaver rise ? It is a mathematical fact that the 
casting of this pebble fioiii my hand alters the ceiflre of 
gravity of the Universe. 

‘ [f now an existing generation of men stand so woven 
together, not less indissolubly does gcneraticui with genera- 
tion. Hast thou ever meditated on that word, dVadiiion : 
how we inherit not l.afe only, but all the garniture and foim 
of lafe ; and work, and si)eak, and even think and feel, as 
our Fatlicrs, and primeval grandfathers, from the beginning, 
have given it us? — Who printed thee, for example, this 
unpretending Volume on the Philosophy of Clothes? Not 
the Ilcrren StilKcluveigcn and (a)mpany;‘^ but Cadmus 
of d'hebes, Faust ^ of Ment/, and innumerable others whom 
thou know'cst not. Had there been no Muisogothic Ulfila,^ 
there luid been no bhiglish Shak^[)eare, or a different one. 
Sim[)leton ! it w'as 'bubalcain® that made thy very Tailor’s 
needle, ancj sewul that court-suit of thine. 

‘Yes, truly, if Nature is one, and a living indivisible 
whole, mucli more is Mankind, the Image that reflects and 
creates Nature, wdthout which Nature were not. As palp- 
able life-streams in that wondrous Individual Mankind, 
among so many life-streams that arc not palpable, flow on 

^ All things . . . influence all men, etc., p. 113, " I)<*tachc*d, separ- 
ated! ” 

Stillschweigen and Company, p 5^* 

^ Cadmus, according to a Greek myth, founded the (irecian Thet>cs 
and introduced the .alphabet. 

* Faust, p. 82, “ Movable Types," 

5 uifila, or uiphilas (318-388), a celebrated bi.shop of the Goths; 
the extant fragments of his translation of the Bible form the chief record 
of the early Gothic language. 

® Tubalcain, Gen. iv. 22. 
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those main-currents of what we call Opinion ; as preserved 
in Institutions, Polities, Churches, above all in Books. 
Beautiful it is to understand and know that a Thought did 
never yet die ; that as thou, the originator thereof, hast 
gathered it and created it from the whole Past, so thou 
wilt transmit it to the whole Future. It is thus that the 
heroic heart, the seeing eye of the first times, still feels awd 
secs in us of the latest ; that the Wise Man stands ever 
encompassed, and spiritually embraced, by ,a cloud of 
witnesses ^ and brothers ; and there is a living, literal 
Communion of Saints f wide as the World itself, and as the 
History of the World. 

‘ Noteworthy also, and serviceable for the progress of 
this same Individual, wilt thou find his subdivision into 
Generations. Generations are as the Days of toilsome 
Mankind : Death and Birth are the vesper and the matin 
bells, that summon Mankind to sleep, and to rise refreshed 
for new advancement. What the Father has made, the 
Son can make and enjoy ; but has also work of his own 
appointed him. Thus all things wax, and roll onwards ; 
Arts, Establishments, Opinions, nothing is completed, but 
ever completing. Newton has learned to see what Keijlcr"^ 
saw; but there is also a fresh heaven-derived force in Newton; 
he must mount to still higher points of vision. So too the 
Hebrew Lawgiver^ is, in due time, followed by an Apostle 
of the Gentiles.® In the business of Destruction, as this 
also is from time to time a necessary work, thou findest a like 
sequence and perseverance : for Luther ^ it was as yet hot 

' Cloud of witnesses. Heb. xii. i. 

* Communion of Saints. Article IX. of the Creed; but Carlyle 
probably refers to “ Gemeinschaft der Heiligcn,” in Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister, vol. iii. pp. 73, 205. The sentiment recurs in Goethe’s poem 
quoted in Past and Present, p. 204. Cf. Heb. xii. 22, s/3. 

* Newton, Sir Isaac (1642-1727). 

^ Kepler, Johann (1571-1630). “Newton proved that the laws of 
Kepler [in regard to planetary motion] were particular consequences of 
the laws of motion and the law of gravitation ” (Huxley). 

* Hebrew Lawgiver. John i. 17. 

* Apostle of theGentilep. Rom. xi. 13. 

^ Luther, Martin (1483-1546), protested against the ‘indulgences’ 
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enough to stand by that burning of the Pope’s Bull ; 
Voltaire^ could not warm himself at the glimmering ashes, 
but required quite otiicr fuel. Thus likcNNise, I no^e, the 
Jhiglish Whig has, in the second generation, become an 
English Radical \ who, in the third again, it is to be hoped, 
will become an English Rebuilder. Find Mankind where 
t4iou w^lt, thou findest it in living movement, in progress 
faster or slower : the Plaenix- soars aloft, hovers with out- 
stretched wings, filling Ivuth with her music ; or, as now, 
she sinks, and with spheral swan song ^ immolates hefself in 
tlame, that she may soar the higher and sing the clearer.' 

Let the fi lends of social order, in such a disastrous 
period, lay this to heart, and derive from it any little 
comfort they can. We subjoin another passage, concern- 
ing d'itles : 

‘ Remark, not without surprise,’ says 'reufelsdrockh, 
‘liow all high d'itles of Honour ( ome liitherto from Fight- 
ing. Your Ikrzoi; (Duke, Dux) is Leaulcr of Armies; your 
Earl^ {yarl) is Strong Man; your Marshal^ cavalry 
Horse 'Shocr. A Millennium, or reign of Peace and 
Wisdom, having from of old been pro|»hesied, and becom- 
ing now daily more and more indubitable, may it not be 
apprehended that such Fighting-titles will cease to be 
[lalatable, and new and higher need to be devised ? 

‘'I'he only I'itle wherein J, with confidence, trace 
eternity, is that of King. Konti^ (King), aiK'iently 
Konning^ means Ken ning (Cunning), or wliich is the same 
thing, Can-ning. FWer must the Sovereign of Mankind be 
fitly entitled King.’^ 

of Monk Tetzel, and published two addnj.sscs afjainsi the Papal 
Indulgences in 1520. At Wittenberg he publicly burnt the Pope’s edict. 
Cf. On Heroes. 

1 Voltaire„p. 234, note. 

Phoenix, p. 271, note. 

^ Swan-song. The swan was believed to sing more sweetly on the 
day of its death than at any other time. Plato, Thido, 85; Horace, 
Odes, IV. iii. 20; Othello, V. ii. 247: King John, V. vii. ar. 

^ EarL (O. E. ) ealdor, elder. 

® Marshal (Ger. ) nidhre-schalk, horse-servant. 

« Kinjt etc King (kin, genus, 'father'; while 

Cunning ken, can) and Can-ning mean • knowing' or 'ability.' 
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‘Well, also,’ says he elsewhere, ‘ Svas it written by 
Theologians : a King rules by divine right. He carries in 
him an authority from God, or man will never give it him. 
Can I choose my own King? I can choose my own King 
Popinjay,^ and play what farce or tragedy I may with him : 
but he who is to be my Ruler, whose will is to be higher 
than my will, was chosen for me in Heaven. Neither 
except in such Obedience to the Heaven - chosen is 
Freedom so much as conceivable.’ 

The Editor will here admit that, among all the wondrous 
provinces of Teufelsdrockh’s spiritual world, there is none 
he walks in with such astonishment, hesitation, and even 
pain, as in the Political. How, with our English love of 
Ministry and Opposition, and that generous conflict of 
Parties, mind warming itself against mind in their mutual 
wrestle for the Public Good, by which wrestle, indeed, is 
our invaluable Constitution kept warm and alive ; how 
shall we domesticate ourselves in this spectral Necropolis,^ 
of rather City both of the Dead and of the Unborn, where 
the Present seems little other than an inconsiderable 
Film dividing the Past and the Future? In those dim 
longdrawn expanses, all is so immeasurable ; much so 
disastrous, ghastly; your very radiances and straggling 
light-beams have a supernatural character. And then with 
such an indifference, such a prophetic peacefulness 
(accounting the inevitably coming as already here, to him 
all one whether it be distant by centuries or only by days), 
does he sit ; — and live, you would say, rather in any other 
age than in nis own ! It is our painful duty to announce, 
or repeat, that, looking into this man, we discern a deep, 

I he two words are thus distinct. Perhaps : “ Ever mus^ the Sovereign 
Genius of Mankind be fitly entitled King.” 

^ King Popinjay, i.e. a merely ornamental figure-head. The Popinjay 
was the figure of a bird (decked with parti -coloured f(?athers to resemble a 
parrbt) at which competitors shot with bows and arrows, and in later times 
with carbines. Vide Scott’s Old Mortality, chap, ii., and Sir David 
Lindsay's King's Papingo, 

* Necropolis. " Catacomf>- Necropolis of the Past.” Jean Paul. 
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silent, slow bunting, .inextinguishable Radicalism, such as 
iills us with shuddering admiration. 

Ihus, for exam[)le, lie appears to make little even of 
the Idective hranchise;^ at least so we intcr[iret the 
follow ing : ‘ Satisfy yourselves,’ he says, ‘ by universal, 
indubitable ex[)criment, even as ye are now doing or will 
d#, whetner I'KKi.dom, hcavenborn and leading heavenward, 
and so vitally essential tor us all, cannot peradventure be 
ine(.hani(,ally hatched and brought to light in that same 
llallot-box ot yours; or at worst, in some other disCover- 
iible or devisable Box, Isdificc, or .Stcam-mcclianism. It 
were a mighty convenience ; and beyond all feats of nianii- 
lacture witnessed hitherto.’ Is Teufelsdroekh acxpiainted 
with the British Constitution, even slightly? — He says, 
under another iigine : ‘ But after all, were the problem, as 
indeed it now everywhere is, I'o rebuild your old House 
from the top dowmwards “ (since you must live in it the 
while), what better, what other, than the Representative 
Machine will serve your turn ? Meanwhile, however, mock 
me not whth the name of free, “ wlien you have but knit- 
up my chains into ornamental festoons.”’'^ — Or what will 
any member of the Peace .Society make of such an assertion 
as this : ‘ The lower pcojde everywhere desire War. Not 
so unwisely ; there is then a demand for lower ])cople — to 
be shot ! ’ 

Gladly, therefore, do we emerge from those soul -confus- 
ing lahyrintns of speculative Radicalism, into somewhat 
clearer regions. Plerc, looking round, as was our best, for 

^ Franchise. Carlyl<.-’.s view was tliat (1) No nation could sul)sist on 
‘ j )eir.ocra' y [lAiUcr - Day PiimphDfs, p. iC) ; (2) the essence of truth 
in democracy i.s that the able man he (dio.sen, renanlle.ss of fiis birth {ilnd, 
p, 102I; (3) this rannot be done by Ballot-boxes iibiiL [;p. 13-29); 
(4) but may l)e done, (hther directly by the Crown {iliii. p. 97); or, as itJ 
the Catliolic Clhurrh (//’n/. p. iii); or by a system of competitive cduention, 
as in China. On Ikroes, p. 156. 

- To rebuild your old House, etc. As Goethe relates of liis father’s 
liou.'^e ; vide Autohiof^raphy, book i. 

Ornamental festoons. From Goe the’s epigram, quoted in Essays, 
jv. 182. Carlyle means that Gurth. tlunigh ‘ ematu ipated. ’ Is tinder the 
th'taldorn of ‘Fair Competition '—a system,, of regulated hostility. Vide 
p. 272, supra. 
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^ organic filamenls/ we ask, may not this, touching ^ Hero- 
worship,’ be of the number? It seems of a cheerful 
character; yet so quaint, so mystical, one knows not what, 
or how little, may lie under it. Our readers shall look 
with their own eyes : 

‘True is it that, in these days, man can do almost all 
things, only not obey. True likewise that whoso cannot 
obey cannot be free, still less bear rule ; he that is the 
inferior of nothing, can be the superior of nothing, the 
equal of nothing. Nevertheless, believe not that man has 
lost his faculty of Reverence; that if it slumber in him, it 
has gone dead. Painful for man is that same rebellious 
Independence, when it has become inevitable ; only in 
loving companionship with his fellows does he feel safe; 
only in reverently bowing down before the Higher does he 
feel himself exalted. 

*0r what if the character of our so troublous Era lay 
even in this : that man had forever cast away Fear, which 
is the lower; but not yet risen into perennial Reverence,^ 
whxh is the higher and highest ? 

‘ Meanwhile, observe with joy, so cunningly has Nature 
ordered it, that whatsoever man ought to obey, he cannot 
but obey. Before no faintest revelation of the Godlike 
did he ever stand irreverent ; least of all, when the God- 
like showed itself revealed in his fellow-man. Thus is 
there a true religious Loyalty forever rooted in his heart ; 
nay in all ages, even in ours, it manifests itself as a more 
or less orthodox Hero-worship?" In which fact, that Hero- 
worship exists, has existed, and will forever exist, universally 
among Mankind, inayest thou discern the corner-stone of 

* Fear . . . Reverence, p. 141, note, 

^ Hero-worship. Carlyle’s doctrine is expanded in On fieroes. Heroes 
are characterised by sincerity and insight. Their rule, Hero-archy, an 
Aristocracy of talent = politics. Past and Present, p. 29. 

The worship of Heroes = practical religion. Latter-Day Pamphlets, p. 
a37- ' 

Their biography = history. On Heroes, p. 27 ; and p. 219, supra. 

Carlyle, apparently, derived the phrase from Hume (p. 314, note), and 
the sentiment from Goethe (p.'^i4i, note). 
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living-rock, whe#eon Politics for the relnoLcst time may 
stand secure.’ 

Do our readers discern any such corner-stone, or even 
so much as what 'J'eufelsdrockh is looking at? He ex- 
claims, ‘ Or hast thou forgotten Paris and Voltaire ? ^ 
How the aged, withered man, though but a Sceptic, 
Jtfocker, and millinery Court-poet, yet because even he 
seemed the Wisest, Best, could drag mankind at his chariot- 
wheels, so that piinces coveted a smile from him, and the 
loveliest oF ‘Prance would have laid their hair beneath his 
feet! All Paris was one vast Temple of Hero-worship; 
though their Divinity, moreover, w'as of feature too apish. 

‘ But if such things,’ continues he, ‘ were done in the 
dry tree, what will be done in the green If, in the most 
parched season of Man’s History, in the most parched spot 
of Europe, when Parisian life was at best but a scientific 
Hortus Siccus bedizened with some Italian Gumfiowers, 
such viitue could come out of it; what is to be looked 
for when Life again waves leafy and bloomy, and your 
Hero-Divinity shall have nothing apelike, but be wholly 
human? Know that there is in man a quite indestructible 
Reverence for whatsoever holds of Heaven, or even 
plausibly counterfeits such holding. Show the dullest 
clodpole, show the haughtiest featherhead, that a soul 
higher than himself is actually here ; were his knees stiffened 
into brass, he must down and worship.’ 

Organic filaments, of a more authentic sort, mysteriously 
spinning themselves, some will perhaps discover in the 
following passage : 

‘ There is no Church, sayest thou ? ^Phe voice of 
Prophecy has gone dumb? This is even what I dispute: 
but in any case, hast thou not still Preaching enough ? A 
Preaching Fiiar settles himself in every village ; and builds 
a pulpit, which he calls Newspaper.^ Therefrom he 

^ Voltaire, p. 234, note ; Essays, ii. 158. 

- Done in the green. Luke xxiii. 31. 

Hortus Siccus. Dry garden: a collection of dried plants. 

Newspaper. “An author is the Town-chaplain of the Univeise,” 
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preaches what Aiost momentous docitrine'' is in him, for 
man’s salvation ; and dost not thou listen, and believe ? 
Look well, thou seest everywhere a new Clergy of the 
Mendicant Orders, some bare-footed, some almost bare- 
backed, fashion itself into shape, and teach and preach, zeal- 
ously enough, for copper alms and the love of God. These 
break in pieces the ancient idols ; and, though them- 
selves too often reprobate, as idol-breakers arc wont to be, 
mark out the sites of new Churches, where the true God- 
ordained, that are to follow, may find audience, and minister. 
Said I not, Before the old skin was shed, the new had 
formed itself beneath it?’ 

Perhaps also in the following ; wherewith we now hasten 
to knit-up this ravelled sleeve : ^ 

* But there is no Religion ? ’ reiterates the Professor. 
* Fool ! I tell thee, there is. Hast thou well considered 
all that lies in this immeasurable froth-ocean we name 
Literature? Fragments of a genuine ChnxchJfomiktic 
lie scattered there, which Time will assort : nay fractions 
even of a Liturgy could I point out. And knowest thou 
no Prophet, even in the vesture, environment, and dialect 
of this age? None to whom the Godlike had revealed 
itself, through all meanest and highest forms of the 
Common ; and by him been again prophetically revealed : 
in whose inspired melody, even in these rag-gathering and 
rag-burning days, Man’s Life again begins, were it but afar 

said Jean Paul. Translations, ii. 196. But Carlyle refers to Fichte’s 
lectures, On the Nature of the Literary Man ; vide On Heroes, p. 145, 
and cf. Essays, ii. 248. 

^ Knit-up t?iis ravelled sleeve. Macbeth, II. ii. 37. 

2 There is no Religion. So said Novalis, implying the absence of 
spiritual Communion [Essays, ii. 219). To Carlyle, Religion = the awaken- 
ing of the Moral Conscience, which issues in Reverence, practical Hero- 
worship, and work wliich is worship. The fractions of a modern Church- 
Homiietic, and of a Liturgy, would thus include Goethe’s teachings on 
Revere?tce [vide p. 141, note) and Goethe’s Mason-Lodge (quoted in Past 
and Present^ p. 204) ; and all valiant endeavour and noble utterance. 

But, .“out of Goethe . . . there is no writing that speaks to me like 
the Hebrew Scriptures, Again ; ‘ ' The most wonderLl words I ever 
heard of being uttered by man are those ... by Jesus of Ncizareth, 
Their intellectual talent is hardly inferior to their moral.” 
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off, to be divine? K nowest thou none such? I know 
him, and name him — Goethe.^ 

‘But thou ns )et standest in no Temple joiiiest in no 
Psalm woiship , feckst well that, where there is no minister- 
ing Priest, the people perish?^ Be of comfoit ! Thou 
art not alone, if thou have Faith Spake we not of a 
C^ommunion of Saints,* unseen, yet not iinieal, ac( ompanying 
and biothei like embiarmg thee, so thou be w 01 thy ? Their 
heroic Sufferings rise up melodiously together to Heaven, 
out of all lands, and out of all times, as a sarred ^ ^ 

then heroic Actions also, as a boundless everlasting Psalm 
of rnuni{)h. Neither say that thou hast now no Symbol of 
the Godlike Is not Godk Universe a Symbol of the 
Godlike , IS not Immensity a Temple; is not Mm’s History, 
and Men’s Ilistor), a peipctual Evangel? Listen, and for 
org in music thou wilt ever, as of old, hear the Morning 
Stars sing together.’ ® 


chapter VIII 

NA1URAI sum RN\1 UKAT ISM ^ 

Ii is in his stupendous Section, headed Natiiml Supe 7 
7iatu?ahsm^ that the Professoi fust becomes a Seer, and, 

^ Goethe, pp 117 232, Twfe’i 

- Temple ' Hiu soul, winch by mtme IckjKs lloivc nward is witliout 
a Umplcin this ngo, sud J(an I’aul Uiit C irlyle h<ic lofiis to the 
temple of Immensity’ (p 250, note) v\ith its “sacred Ihind of the* Im- 
mortals" and ' ill spoken hpics, all acted Ibioisms, M^tl>lcloms ~ 
up to that ‘Agony of blootly sw( it vvhieh all nun have cilkd divine ! " 
and Pn^e/if, pp 173 200) 

' The people perish Piov x\ix i8 
4 Communion of Saints, p 286, note 
^ Miserere. Ihe 51st Pscalm ‘Misciero mci dens ’ etc 
® Morning Stars sing together. Job wxvm 7 “All accidental 
tones . . are, for the timidly devout lamy, sounds out of Heaven , 
chuich music of the morning woi ship, siidJiinPaul Irmisla- 
iion%, 11 125 

Natural Supematuraliem. This “ inaonifici nt chapter” contains 
“ the very first word of a higher philosophy thit hid been as )ct spoken 
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after long elfort, such as we have witnessed, finally subdues 
under his feet this refractory Clothes -Philosophy, and 
takes victorious possession thereof. Phantasms enough 
he has had to struggle with ; ‘ Cloth-webs and Cob-webs,' 
of Imperial Mantles, Superannuated Symbols, and what 
not : yet still did he courageously pierce through. Nay, 
worst of all, two quite mysterious, world -embracing 
Phantasms, Time and Space, have ever hovered round 
him, perplexing and bewildering : but with these also he 
now resolutely grapples, these also he victoriously rends 
asunder. In a word, he has looked fixedly on Existence, 
till, one after the other, its earthly hulls and garnitures 
have all melted away ; and now, to his rapt vision, the 
interior celestial Holy of Holies lies disclosed. 

Here, therefore, properly it is that the Philosophy of 
Clothes attains to Transcendentalism ; ^ this last leap, can 
we but clear it, takes us safe into the promised land, where 
Palingenesia^'^ in all senses, may be considered as beginning. 
‘ Courage, then 1 ’ may our Diogenes exclaim, with better 
right than Diogenes the First ^ once did. This stupendous 
Section we, after long painful meditation, have found not 
to be unintelligible \ but, on the contrary, to grow clear, 
nay radiant, and all-illuminating. Let the reader, turning 
on it what utmost force of speculative intellect is in him, 
do his part; as we, by judicious selection and Udjustment, 
shall study to do ours : 

‘ Deep has been, and is, the significance of Miracles,' * 

in Great Britain, — I suppose the very first English word towards the 
restoration and*rehabilitation of the dethroned upper powers" (J. Hutchison 
Stirling, Philosophy and Theology). 

^ Transcendentalism, p. 58, note; and Last leap, p. 248. 

® Palingenesia, p. 257. 

® Diogenes the First, p. 128. “Diogenes saw a yoiKh blushing, and 
addressed him, ‘Courage, my boy! that is the complexion of virtue’” 
(Yonge’s Translation of Laertius’s Lives of Philosophers). 

^ Miracles. Carlyle reviews the positions of Locke and Hume, 
viz: “A miracle then I take to be a sensible operation, which, being 
above the comprehension of the spectator, and in his opinion contrary to 
the established course of nature, is taken by him to be divine” (Locke, 
Discourse of Miracles). 

“ A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature ; and as a firm and 
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thus quietly begins the Professor ; ‘ far deeper perhaps 
than we imagine. Meanwhile, the question of questions 
were : What specially is a Miracle? To that Dutch King 
of Siam, an icicle had been a miracle ; whoso had carried 
with him an air-pump, and vial of vitriolic ether, might 
have worked a miracle. To my Horse, again, who 
unhappily is still more unscientific, do not I work a 
miracle, and magical Open sesame every time I please 
to pay twopence, and open for him an impassable Schlag- 
haiim^ or shut Turnpike? 

‘ “ But is not a real Miracle simply a violation of the 
Laws of Nature?” ask several. Whom I answer by this 
new question : What are the I.aws of Nature ? To me 
perhaps the rising of one from the dead were no violation 
of these Laws, but a confirmation ; were some far deeper 
Law, now first penetrated into, and by Spiritual Force, 
even as the rest have all been, brought to bear on us with 
its Material Force. 

‘ Here too may some inquire, not without astonishment : 
On what ground shall one, that can make Iron swim, 2 
come and declare that therefore he can teach Religion?^ 


unalterable experience has established these laws, the proof against a 
miracle, ... is as entire as any argument from experience can possibly 
be imagined. . . . But it is a miracle, that a dead man should come to 
life ; because that has never been observed in any age or country ” (Hume, 
Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, sect x. ). 

Perhaps the “Dutch King of .Siam" docs duty for Humes “Indian 
prince, who refused to believe the first relations concerning the effects 
of frost," 

Carlyle’s general position was: (i) After reading Gibbon, he totally 
disbelieved in 'miracles’ ; (2) but, as against Hume, he held that experi- 
ence, as formulated in the ‘laws of nature,’ is not sufficient to define the 
limit's of the possible ; {3) “ Is anything more wonderful than another, if 
you consider it, maturely? / have seen no men rise from the dead ; I have 
seen some thousands rise from nothing^ 

1 “ Open sesame I ” The words which magically opened the door m the 
rock ; vide ‘ ' Ali Baba " in the Arabian Nights. Sesame = a kind of grain. 

Iron swim. 2 Kings vi. 6. 

3 Therefore he can teach Religion, etc. John iii. 2. “I crave leave 
to say, that he who comes with a message from God • • • . cannot be 
refused belief if he vouches his mission by k miracle, because his credentials 
have a right to it" (Locke, Discourse of Miracles). 
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To us, truly, of the Nineteenth Centftry, such declaration 
were inept enough ; which nevertheless to our fathers, of 
the First Century, was full of meaning. 

‘ “ But is it not the deepest Law of Nature that she be 
constant ? ” cries an illuminated class : “ Is not the Machine 
of the Universe fixed to move by unalterable rules?” 
Probable enough, good friends : nay I, too, must , believti 
that the God, whom ancient inspired men assert to be 
“ without variableness or shadow of turning,” ^ jdges indeed 
never 'change ; that Nature, that the Universe, which no 
one whom it so pleases can be prevented from calling a 
Machine, does move by the most unalterable rules. And 
now of you, too, I make the old inquiry : What those same 
unalterable rules, forming the complete Statute-Book of 
Nature, may possibly be? 

‘They stand written in our Works of Science, say you ; 
in the accumulated records of Man’s Experience? — Was 
Man with his Experience present at the Creation, then, to 
see how it all went on? Have any deepest scientific 
individuals yet dived down to the foundations of the 
Universe, and gauged everything there? Did the Maker 
take them into His counsel; that they read His groundplan 
of the incomprehensible All ; and can say. This stands 
marked therein, and no more than this? Alas, not in 
anywise ! These scientific individuals have been nowhere 
but where we also are ; have seen some handbreadths deeper 
than wx see into the Deep that is infinite, without bottom 
as without shore. 

‘ Laplace’s ^ Book on the Stars, wherein he exhibits that 
certain Planets, with their Satellites, gyrate round our 
worthy Sun, at a rate and in a course, which, by greatest 
good fortune, he and the like of him have succeeded in 
detecting, — is to me as precious as to another. But is 
this what thou namest “ Mechanism of the Heavens,” and 

* “ Wilhout variableness . . . turning.” James i. 17. 

“ Laplace, P. Simon (1749-1827), mathematician and astronomer, 
and author of M^canique and Exposition du Systhne du Monde. 

Newton’s De Mundi Systemate had appeared in 1728. 
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“System of the World this, wherein Sirius and the Pleiades, 
and all Herschel’s^ Fifteen-thousand Suns per minute, being 
left out, some jialtry handful of Moons, and inert Balls, had 
been — looked at, nicknamed, and marked in the Zodiacal 
Way-bill ; so that we can now prate of their Whereabout ; 
their How, their Why, their What, being hid from us, as in 
fhe sigttless Inane? 

‘System of Nature ! To the wisest man, wide as is his 
vision, NaUiire remains of quite infinite depth, of quite 
infinite expansion; and all Experience thereof limits itself 
to some few computed centuries and measured scpiare- 
miles. The course of Nature’s phases, on this our little 
fraction of a Planet, is partially known to us : but who 
knows what deeper courses these depend on ; what 
infinitely larger Cycle (of causes) our little Epicycle 
revolves on? To the Minnow every cranny and pebble, 
and quality and accident, of its little native Creek may have 
become flimiliar : but does the Minnow understand the 
Ocean Tides and periodic Currents, the Trade-winds, and 
Monsoons, 2 and Moon’s Eclipses ; by all which the con- 
dition of its little Creek is regulated, and may, from time 
to time (?c;/miraculously enough), be quite overset and 
reversed ? Such a minnow is Man ; his Creek this Planet 
F.arth ; his Ocean the immeasurable All ; his Monsoons 
and periodic Currents the mysterious Course of Providence 
through Hions of HLons. 

‘ We speak of the Volume of Nature : and truly a Volume 
it is, — whose Author and Writer is Cod. To read it! 
Dost thou, docs man, so much as well know the Alphabet 
thereof? With its Words, Sentences, and grand descriptive 
Pages, poetical and philosophical, spread out through Solar 
Systems, and Thousands of Years, we shall not try thee. 
It is a Volume written in celestial hieroglyphs, in the true 

^ Herschel, Sir William (1738-1822), endcavonred to count the stnrs 
of the Northern Hemisphere, and estimated tliat in a dense part of the 
heavens 116,000 stars crossed the (T) hthl of his stationary tclcscone in 
fifteen minutes. 

^ HHonsoons. Periodic winds of the Indian Ocean. 
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Sacred-writing; of which even Prophets are happy that 
they can read here a line and there a line.^ As for your 
Institutes, and Academies of Science, they strive bravely ; 
and, from amid the thick-crowded, inextricably intertwisted 
hieroglyphic writing, pick out, by dextrous combination, 
some Letters in the vulgar Character, and therefrom put 
together this and the other economic Recipe, of high’ 
avail in Practice. That Nature is more than some 
boundless Volume of such Recipes, or huge, • well-nigh 
inexhaustible Domestic-Cookery Book, of which the whole 
secret will in this manner one day evolve itself, the fewest 
dream. 

‘ Custom,^ continues the Professor, ‘ doth make dotards 
of us all. 2 Consider well, thou wilt find that Custom is the 
greatest of Weavers ; and weaves air-raiment for all the 
Spirits of the Universe ; whereby indeed these dwell with 
us visibly, as ministering servants, in our houses and work- 
shops; but *their spiritual nature becomes, to the most, 
forever hidden. Philosophy complains that Custom has 
hoodwinked us, from the first; that we do everything by 
Custom, even Believe by it ; that our very Axioms, let us 
boast of Free-thinking as we may, are oftenest simply such 
Beliefs as we have never heard questioned. Nay, what 
is Philosophy throughout but a continual batlle against 
Custom ; an ever-renewed effort to transcend the sphere of 
blind Custom, and so become Transcendental ? 

‘ Innumerable are the illusions and legerdemain-tricks of 
Custom : but* of all these, perhaps the cleverest is her 
knack of persuading us that the Miraculous, by simple 
repetition, ceases to be Miraculous.^ True, it is by this 

^ Here a line . . . there a line. Isaiah xxviii. 10. 

^ Custom, etc. Hume regarded custom as the "ultimate principle” 
of all beliefs, reasoning, and judgment. 

" Thus conscience does make cowards of us all.” 

Hamlet^ III. i. 83. 

* The Miraculous, by simple repetition, ceases to be Miraculous 
Cf. p. 99. 

"It is not strictly accurate to affirm, that every thing would appear a 
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means we live ; for man must work as well as wonder : and 
herein is Custom so far a kind nurse, guiding him to his 
true benefit. But she is a fond foolish nurse, or rather 
we are false foolish nurselings, when, in our resting and 
reflecting hours, we prolong the same deception. Am I 
to view the Stupendous with stupid indifference, because 
I have»seen it twice, or two-hundred, or two-niillion times? 
There is no reason in Nature or in Art why I should : 
unless, indeed, I am a mere Work-Machine, for whom the 
divine gift of Thought were no other than the terrestrial 
gift of Steam is to the Steam-engine; a power whereby 
cotton might be spun, and money and money’s worth 
realised. 

‘ Notable enough too, here as elsewhere, wilt thou find 
the potency of Names which indeed are but one kind 
of such custom-woven, wonder-hiding Garments. Witch- 
craft, and all manner of Spectre-work, and Demonology,^ 
we have now named Madness, and Diseases of the Nerves. 
Seldom reflecting that still the new question comes upon 
us: What is Madness, what are Nerves? Ever, as be- 
fore, does Madness remain a mysterious-terrihe, altogether 
infernal boiling-up of the Nether Chaotic Deep, through 
this fair-painted Vision of Creation, which swims thereon, 
which we name the Real. Was Luther’s Picture of the 
Devil ^ loRS a Reality, whether it were formed within the 
bodily eye, or without it ? In every the wisest Soul lies 
a whole world of internal Madness, an authentic Demon- 
Empire ; out of which, indeed, his world of Wisdom has 
been creatively built together, and now rest^ there,^ as on 
its dark foundations does a habitable flowery Earth-rind. 


miracle, if we were wholly uninfluenced by custom . . . : for then the 
very ground pf all miracles would probably vanish, nanjcly, the hetero- 
geneity of spirit and matter” (Coleridge, Ommana). 

1 Potency of Names. Vide p. 129. - . . 

2 Demonology. Scott’s Demonology and Witchcraft was reviewed by 
Dr John Carlyle in Frasers Magazine, December 1830. 

Luther’S Picture of the Devil. Luther, while translating the 
Bible in the castle of the Wartburg, saw an image which he took to be 
that of the I'vil One, and immediately ' flung his inkstand at the spectre. 
On Heroes, j). 1 29. 
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‘But deepest of all illusory Appearances, for hiding 
Wonder, as for many other ends, are your two grand 
fundamental world -enveloping Appearances, Space and 
Time.^ These, as spun and woven for us from before 
Birth itself, to clothe our celestial Me for dwelling here, 
and yet to blind it, — lie all-embracing, as the universal 
canvas, or warp and woof, whereby all minor Illusions, in 
this Phantasm Existence, ’ weave and paint themselves. In 
vain, while here on Earth, shall you endeavour to strip 
them off; you can, at best, but rend them asunder for 
moments, and look through. 

‘ Fortunatus ^ had a wishing Hat, which when he put on, 
and wished himself Anywhere, behold he was There. By 
this means had Fortunatus triumphed over Space, he had 
annihilated Space ; for him there was no Where, but all 
was Here. Were a Hatter to establish himself, in the 
Wahngasse of Weissnichtwo, and make felts of this sort 
for all mankind, what a world we should have of it ! Still 
stranger, should, on the opposite side of the street, another 
Hatter establish himself; and, as his fellow -craftsman 
made Space-annihilating Hats, make Time-annihilating ! 
Of both would I purchase, were it with my last groschen ; ^ 
but chiefly of this latter. To clap-on your felt, and, 
simply by wishing that you were Anyivhere^ straightway 
to be There I Next to clap-on your other felt, a»d, simply 
by wishing that you were Kvi^when^^ straightway to be 
Then ! This were indeed the grander : shooting at will 
from the Fire-Creation of the World to its Fire-Consum- 
mation ; ^ her/i historically present in the First Century, 

^ Space and Time. Vide Essays, ii. 204, where the Kantian doctrine 
respecting this is stated. 

^ Fortunatus. Fortunatus, with his purse of gold and a wishing-cap, 
is the hero of a luiropcan chap-book of the sixteenth ' century ; but 
Carlyle may have derived the story from Ticck’s Phantasus, though Jean 
Paul also alludes to it. 

^ Groachen, p. 262, note, 

^ Any when. This word is said to be common in Sussex and Surrey. 

® Fire -Consummation. Fleraclitus of Ephesus, fifth eentury n.c., 
taught that the world alternately resolves itself into fire, and again is 
recreated. 
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conversing fac« to face with Paul and Seneca there 
prophetically in the Thirty- first, conversing also face to 
face with other Pauls and Senecas, who as yet striid 
hidden in the depth of that late d'ime ! 

‘ Or thinkest thou it were impossible, unimaginable ? Is 
the Past annihilated, then, or only past ; is the Puture non- 
ixtant, or only future? Those mystic faculties of thine, 
Memory and Ilojie, already answer : already through those 
mystic avenues, thou the Earth-blinded summonest both Past 
and Future, and communest with them, though as yet«darkly, 
and with mute beckonings. The curtains of Yesterday drop 
down, the curtains of Tomorrow roll up ; but Yesterday and 
Tomorrow both are. Pierce through the 'rime-clement, 
glance into the Eternal. Pelieve what thou findest written 
in the sanctuaries of Man’s Soul, even as all 'I'hinkers, in 
all ages, have devoutly read it there : that Time and Space 
are not God, but creations of God ; that with God as it 
is a universal Hkric, so is it an everlasting Now." 

‘And scest thou therein any glimpse of iMMOiriALnY ? — 
0 Heaven ! Is the white 'Fomb of our Loved One, who 
died from our arms, and had to be left behind us there, 
which rises in the distance, like a pale, mournfully receding 
Milestone, to tell how many toilsome uncheered miles we 
have journeyed on alone,— but a ])ale spectral Illusion! 
Is the lost Friend still mysteriously Here, even as we are 
Here mysteriously, with God ! — Know of a truth that only 
the Time-shadows have perished, or arc perishable ; that 
the real P)eing of whatever was, and whatever is, and 
whatever will be, is even now and forever, d'his, should 
it unhappily seem new, thou mayest ponder at thy leisure ; 
for the next twenty years, or the next twenty centuries : 
believe it thou must ; understand it thou canst not. 

That the Thought- forms, ^ Space and Time, wherein, 

^ Seneca. philosoj)hcr and tutor of Nt*ro, fir^t century ; his 

lueeting, or corresponding with, .St. I’uul is legendary. 

^ Everlasting Now, p. 97, ‘God as oinniprcscnit,” vof(\ 

^ Thought-forms, etc. Time and Space, according to Kant, are ljut 
:he forms of the internal and external senses ; subjective conditions of 
intuitions, net independent realities. 
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once for all, we»are sent into this I^arth»to live, should 
condition and determine our whole Practical reasonings, 
conceptions, and imagings or imaginings, seems altogether 
fit, just, and unavoidable. But that they should, further- 
more, usurp such sway over pure spiritual Meditation, and 
blind us to the wonder everywhere lying close on us, seems 
nowise so. Admit Si)ace and Time to their due rank n,s 
Forms of Thought ; nay even, if thou wilt, to the‘ir quite 
undue rank of Realities : and consider, then, with thyself 
how tbeir thin disguises hide from us the brightest God- 
effulgences 1 Thus, were it not miraculous, could 1 stretch 
forth my hand and clutch the Sun ? ^ Yet thou seest me 
daily stretch forth my hand and therewith clutch many a 
thing, and swing it hither and thither. Art thou a grown 
baby, then, to fancy that the Miracle lies in miles of 
distance, or in pounds avoirdupois of weight ; and not to 
see that the true inexplicable God-revealing Miracle lies in 
this, that I can stretch forth my hand at all ; ^ that I have 
free Force to clutch aught therewith ? Innumerable 
other of this sort are the deceptions, and wonder- hiding 
stupefactions, which Space practises on us. 

‘ Still worse is it with regard to Time. Your grand anti- 
magician, and universal wonder-hider, is this same lying 
Time. Had we but the Time -annihilating Hat, to put 
on for once only, we should see ourselves in a World of 
Miracles, wherein all fabled or authentic ThA'umaturgy, 
and feats of Magic, were outdone. But unhappily we 
have not such a Hat ; and man, poor fool that he is, can 
seldom and scantily help himself without one. 

‘Were it eiot wonderful, for instance, had Orpheus, or 
Amphion,^ built the walls of Thebes by the mere sound 

1 Clutch the Sun, etc. A reference, perhaps, to the ‘miracle’ of 
Mahomet who, stretching forth his hands, commanded the Moon to 
divide into two parts. 

* That I can stretch forth my hand at all, etc. ‘ ‘ To stretch out 
my anu^s a miracle, unless the materialists should be more cunning than 
they have proved themselves hitherto" (Coleridge, Omniana). 

* Orpheus, or Amphion. The Ancients fabled that Orpheus, Apollo's 
son, could tame wild beasts wish his l)rre ; and that Amphion, the son oi 
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of his Lyre? Yet tell me, Who biiHt these walls of 
Weissnichtwo ; summoning out all the sandstone rocks, 
to dance along from the Sieinbruch^ (now a huge Trog- 
lodyte Chasm, with frightful green-mantled pools); and 
shape themselves into Doric and Ionic pillars, squared 
ashlar houses and noble streets? Was it not the still 
higher Orpheus, or Orpheiises, who, in past centuries, by 
the divine Music of Wisdom, succeeded in civilising Man? 
Our highest Orpheus walked in Judea, eighteen-hundred 
years ago : his sphere-melody, ^ flowing in wild native tones, 
took captive the ravished souls of men ; and, being of a 
truth sphere-melody, still flows and sounds, though now 
with thousandfold accompaniments, and rich symphonies, 
through all our hearts ; ^ and modulates, and divinely leads 
them. Is that a wonder, which happens in two hours; 
and does it cease to be wonderful if happening in two 
million? Not only was Thebes built by the music of an 
Orpheus ; but without the music of some inspired Orpheus 
was no city ever built, no work that man glories in ever 
done. 

‘Sweep away the Illusion of Time ; glance, if thou have 
eyes, from the near moving-cause to its far-distant Mover : 
The stroke that came transmitted through a whole galaxy 
of elastic balls, was it less a stroke than if the last ball only 


Jupiter, was_so skilled in music as to move stones with the sound of his 
lute. Horace, Ars Poet. 391-396- 

^ Steinbruch. Quarry. Professor Masson suggests that this refers to 
Craiglcith Quarry, near Edinburgh. The Troglodytes were a race of 
Cave-(hvelkrs in ^Ethiopia ; hence, Troglodyte = cavernous. 

2 Sphere-melody. The Pythagoreans held that the planets by rotating 
produced a series of tones, each of which was proporlionjlte to the distance 
of the planet, and which together formed an octave or harmony {vide 
Zeller). 


“ Sit, Jessica, book how the floor of heavrti 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 

There’s not the .smallest orb which thou bchold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins: 

Such harmony is in iininortal souls; 

But whilst this muddy ve.sture of dec.ay 
Doth crossly close it in, we cannot hear it." 

Merchant of Venice., V. i. 58^. 


» Tbrou^b all our hearts. Cf p. 26^, “ Fantasy and Heart,” note. 
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had been struck, *and sent flying? O could I (with the 
Time-annihilating Hat) transport thee direct f^rom the 
Beginnings to the Endings, how were thy eyesight unsealed, 
and thy heart set flaming in the IJght-sea of celestial 
wonder! Then sawest thou that this fair Universe, were 
it in the meanest province thereof, is in very deed the star- 
domed City of Cod;^ that through every star, througlv 
every grass-blade, and most through every Living Soul, the 
glory of a present God still beams. But Nature, which is 
the Time-vesture of God,‘^ and reveals Him to the wise, 
hides Him from the foolish. 

‘ Again, could anything be more miraculous than an 
actual authentic Ghost? The English Johnson longed, all 
his life, to see one ; but could not, though he went to 
Cock Lane,^ and thence to the church-vaults, and tapped 
on coffins. Foolish Doctor I Did he never, with the 
mind’s eye as well as with the body’s, look round him into 
that full tide of human Life he so loved ; did he never so 
much as look into Himself? The good L)octor was a 
Ghost, as actual and authentic as heart could wish ; well- 
nigh a million of Ghosts were travelling the streets by his 
side. Once more I say, sweep away the illusion of Time ; 
compress the threescore years into three minutes : what 
else was he, what else are we? Are we not Spirits,^ that 
are shaped into a body, into an Appearance ; and that fade 
away again into air and Invisibility ? This is no*'metaphor, 
it is a simple scientific fact : we start out of Nothingness, 
take figure, and are Apparitions ; round us, as round the 
veriest spectre, is Eternity ; and to Eternity minutes are as 

^ Star-domed City of God. "The streets of the City of God, . . . 
that cool, vast temple, that great cathedral whose dome is adorned with 
the sacred picture of the Most Holy, portrayed in a mosaic of stars.” 
Jean Paul, Sicbenkaes {'Trans. Ewing), book ii. chap. viii. 

^ The Time-vesturo of God, etc. " What Goethe calls ' the open 
secret.’ ” 

* Coc]|c Iihne, Smithfield, where, in 1762, a ghost was said to have been 
seen in the bouse of a Mr. Parsons who was afterwards condemned to 
stand in the pillory for imposture. 

Are we not Spirits, etc^ This passage, said Professor Nichol, is 
‘ ' the culmination of the English prose eloquence , , . of this century. ” 
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years and jeonS. Cgme there not tones of Love and Faith, 
as from celestial harp-strings, like the Song of beatified 
Souls ? And again, do not we squeak and jibber ^ (in our 
discordant, screech-owlish ^ debatings and recriminatings) ; 
and glide bodeful, and feeble, and fearful ; or uproar 
(^poltern\ and revel in our mad Dance of the Dead,^ — till 
the scent of the morning air^ summons us to our still 
Home; and dreamy Night becomes awake and Day? 
Where no^y is Alexander of Macedon : ^ does the steel 
Host, that yelled in fierce battle-shouts at Issus and Arbela, 
remain behind him ; or have they all vanished utterly, even 
as perturbed Golilins must ? Napoleon too, and his Moscow 
Retreats^ and Austerlitz^ Campaigns! Was it all other 
than the veriest Spectre-hunt; which has now, with its 
howling tumult that made Night hideous,® flitted away? — 
Ghosts 1 There are nigh a thousand-million walking the 
Earth openly at noontide ; some half-hundred have vanished 


^ Squeak and jibber. 

“ The sheeted dead 

i)id sciueak and gihb» r in the Roman streets.” 

Uamlcty I. I. 116. 

Screech-owlish. III. Ilemy VI. II. vi. 56. 

■' Dance of the Dead. A common im^taplior of Jean Paul, in 
allusion, apparently, to the Holbein frescoes at Basle. 

^ Scent of the morning air. 

Ghost. But, Soft ! mtthinks I scent the morning air.” 

11 an dot, \. V. 58. 

“ It was .'ihout to speak, when the cock crew. 


. . . . and, at his warning, 

Wliether in sea or fire, in earth or air. 

The extra\agant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine.” 


Handct, I. i. 147. 

Cf. Midsiimmer-Nii^ht' s Dream, III. ii. 380 ff. * 

^ Alexander of Macedon. AlexantUa- the Great, King of Macedon, 
defeated the Persian army under Darius, at Issus (333 n.c. ) to the north 
of Antioch ; after a victorious campaign in Palestine and Kgyi)t, he again 
defeated (331 -B.c.) Darius at Gaugamela, near Arbela, to the far north 
of Babylon. 

® Moscow Retreats. In 1812, Napoleon invaded Russia as far as 
Moscow, with an army of 500,000 ; he found the city had been deserted, 
and shortly afterwards, a fire having reduced it to ruins, he was compelled 
to retreat. Before the end of the year his army had dwindled to 25,000, 

^ Austerlitz, p. 248, note. , 

® Made Night hideous. Hamlet, I. iv. 54. 


20 
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from it, some half-hundred have arisen in it, ere thy watch 
ticks once. 

‘ O Heaven, it is mysterious, it is awful to consider that 
we not only carry each a future Ghost within him ; but are, 
in very deed, Ghosts ! These Limbs, whence had we them ; 
this stormy Force ; this life-blood with its burning Passion ? 
They are dust and shadow ; ^ a Shadow-system gathered 
round our Me ; wherein, through some moments or years, 
the Divine Essence is to be revealed in the Flesh. That 
warrior on his strong war-horse, fire flashes through his 
eyes \ ^ force dwells in his arm and heart : but warrior and 
war-horse are a vision ; a revealed Force, nothing more. 
Stately they tread the Earth, as if it were a firm substance : 
fool ! the Earth is but a film ; it cracks in twain, and 
warrior and war-horse sink beyond plummet’s sounding.^ 
Plummet’s? Fantasy herself will not follow them. A 
little while ago, they were not ; a little while, and they are 
not, their very ashes are not. 

^‘So has it been from the beginning, so will it be to the 
end. Generation after generation takes to itself the Form 
of a Body ; and forth-issuing from Cimmerian Night,^ on 
Heaven’s mission appears. What Force and Fire is in 
each he expends ; one grinding in the mill of Industry ; 
one hunter- like climbing the giddy Alpine heights of 
Science ; one madly dashed in pieces on the rocks of 
Strife, in war with his fellow ; — and then the Heaven-sent 
is recalled ; his earthly Vesture falls away, and soon even 

^ Dust and shadow, *./?. ‘earthly vesture’ and ‘future ghost,’ or 
shade. 

“ Nos, ubi decidimus, 

Pulvis et umbra sumus.” 

Horacf, Odes, IV. vii. i6. 

^ Fire flashes through his eyes, etc. “Strength in his arm, and 
lightning in his eye” (Campbell, Pleasures of Hope). 

^ Pluipnet's sounding. The Tempest, V. i. 56. 

^ Forth-issuing from Cimmerian Night. ITie Cimmerii were a 
people living in mist and darkness at the extreme limits of the ocean. 
Odyssey, xi. 14. Carlyle, however {Essays, i. 154, 164), borrowed the 
expression from (“dringend aus cimmerischer Nacht”) Goethe, Faust, 
part ii. act iii. 
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to Sense becomes a vanished Shadow. Thus, like some 
wild-flaming, wild-thundering train of Heaven’s Artillery, 
does this mysterious Mankind thunder and flame, in long- 
drawn, quick-succeeding grandeur, through the unknown 
Deep. Thus, like a God-created, fire-breathing Spirit-host, 
we emerge from the Inane ; haste stormfully across the 
astonished Earth ; then plunge again into the Inane. 
Earth’s mountains are levelled, and her seas filled up, in 
our passage : can the Earth, which is but dead and a vision, 
resist Spirits which have reality and are alive? 0n the 
hardest adamant some footprint of us is stamped-in ; the 
last Rear of the host will read traces of the earliest Van. 
But whence? — 0 Heaven, whither? Sense knows not; 
Faith knows not ; only that it is through Mystery to 
Mystery, from God and to God. 

“We are such stuff 

As dreams are made of, and our little Life 

Is rounded with a sleep ! ” ’ * 


CHAPTER IX 

CIRCUMSPECTIVE 

Here, then, arises the so momentous question : Have many 
British Readers actually arrived with us at the new promised 
country ; is the Philosophy of Clothes now at last opening 
around them ? Long and adventurous has the journey 
been: from those outmost vulgar, palpable Woollen Hulls 
of Man ; through his wondrous Flesh-Garments, and his 
wondrous Social Garnitures; inwards to the Garments of 
his very Soul’s Soul, to Time and Space themselves ! And 
now does the spiritual, eternal Essence of Man, and of 
Mankind, bared of such wrappages, begin in any measure 
to reveal itself? Can many readers discern, as through a 

' “We are such stuff," etc. Tempest, IV. i. 156. A passage 
impressed on Carlyle’s memory, from Jean Paul’s saying that it had 
•created whole books’ in him. Some e'^itors correct : “ As dreams are 
made on." 
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glass darkly,^ in huge wavering outlines, some primeval 
rudiments of Man’s Being, what is changeable divided from 
what is unchangeable ? Does that Earth Spirit’s speech m 
Faust , — 

‘ 'Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply, 

And weave for God the Garment thou see’st Him by ; 

or that other thousand-times repeated si^ecch of the M^igician, 
Shakspeare, — 

*And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
he cloiidcapt Towers, the gorgeous Palaces, 

The solemn Temples, the gieat Cdobe itself. 

And all which it inheiit, shall dissolve , 

And like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a wrack behind ; ’ ^ 

begin to have some meaning for us? In a woid, do we at 
length stand safe m the far region of Poetic Creation and 
Palingenesia, where that Phoenix Death-Birth^ of Human 
Society, and of all Human Things, appears possible, is seen 
to be inevitable ? 

Along this most insufficient, unheard-of-Bridge,^ which 
the Editor, by Heaven’s blessing, has now seen himself 
enabled to conclude if not complete, it cannot be his sober 
calculation, but only his fond hope, that many have travelled 
without accident. No firm arch, overspanning the Impass- 
able with paved highway, could the Editor construct ; only, 
as was said, some zigzag series of rafts floating tumultuously 
thereon. Alas, and the leaps from raft to raft were too 
often of a breakneck character; the darkness, the nature 
of the element, all was against us ! 

Neverthelfss, may not here and there one of a thousand, 
provided with a discursiveness of intellect rare in our day, 
have cleared the passage, in spite of all ? Happy few ! 
little band of Friends ! be welcome, be of courage. By 
degrees, the eye grows accustomed to its new Whereabout ; 

’ Through a glass darkly. i Cor xiii 12 

^ * ’Tis thus at the roaring Loom/ etc., p 97 note 

* *And like the baseless fabric,* etc. Teniptst, IV 1 151^ For 
“And all," “unsubstantial," “wrack," read Yea, all," “ ?nsubstan 
tial," “rack." 

* Phoenix Death-Birth, p 271, note. 


Bridge, p 121, note. 
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the hand can stretch itself forth to work there : it is in this 
grand and indeed highest work of Palingenesia ^ that ye 
shall labour, each according to ability. New labourers will 
arrive ; new liridges will be built ; nay, may not our own 
poor rope-and-raft Bridge, in your passings and rcpassings, 
be mended in many a point, till it grow quite firm, passable 
^ven for the halt ? 

Meanwhile, of the innumerable multitude that started 
with us, jojous and full of hope, where now is the in- 
numerable remainder, whom we see no longer by our side ? 
The most have recoiled, and stand gazing afar off, in un- 
sympathetic astonishment, at our career : not a few, pressing 
forward with more courage, have missed footing, or leaped 
short ; and now swim weltering in the Chaos-flood, some 
towards this shore, some towards that. To these also a 
helping hand should be held out ; at least some word of 
encouragement be said. 

Or, to speak without metaphor, with which mode of 
utterance Teufelsdrockh unhappily has somewhat infected 
us, — can it be hidden from the Editor that many a British 
Reader sits reading quite bewildered in head, and afflicted 
rather than instructed by the Present Work? Yes, long 
ago has many a British Reader been, as now, demanding 
with something like a snarl : Whereto does all this lead ; 
or what u|s,e is in it ? 

In the way of replenishing thy purse, or otherwise aiding 
thy digestive faculty, O British Reader, it leads to nothing, 
and there is no use in it ; but rather the reverse, for it costs 
thee somewhat. Nevertheless, if through this unpromising 
Horn-gate,^ Teufelsdrockh, and we by means of him, have 
1 Palingenesia, p. 257. 

^ Horn-gate. The reference is to Virgil’s Aljnud, vi. 893 ff (from 
Odyssey, xix. 562), where the two gates of Dreams are described : viz. the 
“ Horn-gate” whence issue true dreams, and the “ Ivory-gate” for false 
dreams : — 

“ Sunt gcminas Somni portae : quarum altera fertiir 
Cornea, quas veris facilis datur exilus utnbris, 

Altera candenti perfecta nitens elcpiianto, 

Sed falsa ad ca;lum mittunt insomnia Mane.s." 

Carlyle’s meaning is that the Wahngassc is the gate for true dreams. 
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led thee into the true Land of Dreams ; and through the 
Clothes-Screen, as through a magical Pierre- Per iuis^ thou 
lookest, even for moments, into the region of the Wonderful, 
and seest and feelest that thy daily life is girt with Wonder, 
and based on Wonder, and thy very blankets and breeches 
are Miracles, — then art thou profited beyond money’s 
worth ; and hast a thankfulness towards our Professor j 
nay, perhaps in many a literary Tea-circle wilt open thy 
kind lips, and audibly express that same. 

Nay farther, art not thou too perhaps by this time made 
aware that all Symbols are properly Clothes ; that all 
Forms whereby Spirit manifests itself to sense, whether out- 
wardly or in the imagination, are Clothes ; and thus not 
only the parchment Magna Charta, which a Tailor was 
nigh cutting into measures, but the Pomp and Authority of 
Law, the sacredness of Majesty, and all inferior Worships 
(Worthships) are properly a Vesture and Raiment ; and the 
Thirty-nine Articles ^ themselves are articles of wearing- 
apparel (for the Religious Idea) ? In which case, must it 
not also be admitted that this Science of Clothes is a high 
one, and may with infinitely deeper study on thy part yield 
richer fruit : that it takes scientific rank beside Codification, 
and Political Economy, and the Theory of the British 
Constitution ; nay rather, from its prophetic height looks 
down on all these, as on so many weaving-shops and 
spinning-mills, where the Vestures which it has to fashion, 
and consecrate and distribute, are, too often by haggard 
hungry operatives who see no farther than their nose, 
mechanically ,vvoven and spun ? 

But omitting all this, much more all that concerns 
Natural Supernaturalism, and indeed whatever has reference 
to the Ulterior or Transcendental portion of the Science, 
or bears never so remotely on that promised Volume^ of 
the Palingenesie der tnenschlichen Gesellschaft (Newbirth of 

^ PifemB-Pertuis. Petra pertusa, i.e. Rock-cutting : a deep natural 
opening in a rock, through which the road passes, near Bienne, Switzerland. 

* Tho Thirty-nine Articles. The doctrinal tenets of the Church of 
England, which, in their present form, date from 1604. 

That promised Volume, p. 257. 
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Society), — we humbly suggest that no province of Clothes- 
Philosopliy, even the lowest, is without its direct value, but 
that innumerable inferences of a practical nature may be 
drawn therefrom. To say nothing of those pregnant con- 
siderations, ethical, political, symbolical, which crowd on 
the Clothes- Philosopher from the very threshold of his 
^cienc^; nothing even of those ‘architectural ideas, which, 
as we have seen, lurk at the bottom of all Modes, and will 
one day, better unfolding themselves, lead to important 
revolutions, — let us glance for a moment, and with the 
faintest light of Clothcs-Philosophy, on what may be called 
the Habilatory Class of our fellow-men. Here too over- 
looking, where so much were to be looked on, the million 
spinners, weavers, fullers, dyers, washers, and wringers, that 
puddle and mucldle in their dark recesses, to make us 
Clothes, and die that we may live, — let us but turn the 
reader’s attention upon two small divisions of mankind, 
who, like moths, may be regarded as Cloth-animals, creatures 
that live, move arul have their being in Cloth : we mean, 
Dandies and Tailors. 

In regard to both which small divisions it may be asserted 
without scruple, that the public feeling, unenlightened by 
Philosophy, is at fault ; and even that the dictates of 
humanity are violated. As will perhaps abundantly appear 
to readers of the two following Chapters. 


CHAPTER X 

THE DANDIACAL BODY 

First, touching Dandies, let us consider, with some 
scientific strictness, what a Dandy specially is. A Dandy 
is a Clothes-wearing Man, a Man whose trade, office and 
existence consists in the wearing of Clothes. Every faculty 
of his soul, spirit, purse and person is heroically consecrated 
to this one object, the wearing of Clothes wisely and well : 
so that as others dress to live, he lives to dress. The all- 
1 ‘ Architectural ideas,’ p. 78. 
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importance of Clothes, which a Genipn Professor, of un- 
equalled learning and acumen, writes his enormous Volume 
to demonstrate, has sprung up in the intellect of the Dandy 
without effort, like an instinct of genius ; he is inspired 
with Cloth, a Poet of Cloth. What Teufelsdrockh would 
call a ‘Divine Idea of Cloth is born with him; and this, 
like other such Ideas, will express itself outwardly, or Avringf 
his heart asunder with unutterable throes. 

But, like a generous, creative enthusiast, he fearlessly 
makes Jiis Idea an Action ; shows himself in peculiar guise 
to mankind ; walks forth, a witness and living Martyr to 
the eternal worth of Clothes. We called him a Poet : is not 
his body the (stuffed) parchment-skin whereon he writes, 
with cunning Pluddersfield dyes,^ a Sonnet to his mistress’ 
eyebrow ? ^ Say, lather, an Epos, and Clotha Virumqiie 
to the whole world, in Macaronic verses,^ which he that 
runs may read. Nay, if you grant, what seems to be 
admissible, that the Dandy has a Thinking-principle in him, 
and, some notions of Time and Space, is there not in this 
Life-devotedness to Cloth, in this so willing sacrifice of the 
Immortal to the Perishable, something (though in reverse 
order) of that blending and identification ofElernity with Time, 
which, as we have seen, constitutes the Prophetic character ? 

And now, for all this perennial Maityrdom, and Poesy, 
and even Prophecy, what is it that the Dandy asks in 
return ? Solely, we may say, that you would recognise his 
existence ; would admit him to be a living object ; or even 

^ * Divine Idea of Cloth,' p. 254, ?iote. 

Huddersfield dyes, i.e. elegant dress, p. 253. 7 wte. 

® Sonnet to his mistress’ eyebrow. As You Like It, II. vii. 149. 

^ Clotha Virumque cano, i.e. ‘Clothes and the man I celebrate.’ 
" Arma virumque cano,” etc., the opening words of Virgil’s Aineid. 

® Macaronic verses. The Italian dish ‘ macaroni ’ has given its name 
to a Dandy (p. 101), to a clown [vide p. 104, “ Picklcherring ” and note), 
and to a mixed poetical composition (cf. farrago, hotch-pot, etc.), in which 
English OFv other words are absurdly Latinised. The last meaning was 
first us«d by Folengo, author of Maccarofiea, in 1521. The well-known 
Polemo-Middinia, attributed to Drummond of Hawthornden, was pub- 
lished in 1684 ; and a rendering of “ The Wife of Auchtermuchty ” and 
other poems was published in , Edinburgh in 1813, entitled Carmhmm 
Rariorutn Macaroniiorum Delectus. 
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fliiling this, a visual object, or thing that will reflect rays of 
light. Your silver or your gold (beyond what the niggardly 
Law has already secured him) he solicits not; simply die 
glance of your eyes. Understand his mystic significance, 
or altogether miss and misinterpret it ; do but look at him, 
and he is contented. May we not well cry shame on an 
ungrateful world, which refuses even this poor boon ; which 
will waste its optic fliculty on dried Crocodiles, and Siamese 
Twins and over the domestic wonderful wonder of 
wonders, ’a live Dandy, glance with hasty indirferen^.e, and 
a scarcely concealed contempt ! Him no Zoologist classes 
among tlie Mammalia, no Anatomist dissects with care:*-^ 
when did we see any injected Preparation of the Dandy in 
our Museums; any specimen of him preserved in spirits? 
Lord Herringbone 'Mnay dress liimself in a snuff-brown 
suit, with snuff-brown shirt and shoes : it skills not ; the 
undiscerning public, occupied with grosser wants, passes 
by regardless on the other side. 

The age of Curiosity, like that of Chivalry,^ is indeed, 
properly speaking, gone. Yet perhaps only gone to sleep : 
for here arises the Clothes-Philosophy to resuscitate, 
strangely enough, both the one and the other ! Should 
sound views of this Science come to prevail, the essential 
nature of the British Dandy, and the mystic significance 
that lies in him, cannot always remain hidden under laugh- 
able and lamentable hallucination, d’he following long 
Extract from Profe.ssor Teufelsdrdckh may set the matter, 
if not in its true light, yet in the way towards .such. It is 
to be regretted, however, that here, as so often elsewhere, 

^ Siamese Twins. Thi.s lusus naium, born in .Siam, was exhibited 
in London, 1829-30, and a^ain in various European towns at a later date. 

2 Him ... no Anatomist dissects with care, etc. "Yesterday I 
ordered the carcase of a beau to be strij^ped in my presence ; . . . Then 
I laid open his brain, his heart, and his spleen,” etc. (Swift, Tale of a Tub, 
sect, ix.) ; and cf especially, Addison’s humorous account of the Dis- 
section of a Beau's Head and of a CoqueC s Heart, in the Spectator, Nos. 
275, 281. 

^ Lord Herringbone, i-e. a dandy ; the herringbone stitch. 

^ Chivalry. "But the age of chivalry is gone” (Burke, Revolution 
in France). 
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the Professor’s keen philosophic perspicacity is somewhat 
marred by a certain mixture of almost owlish purblindness, 
or else of some perverse, ineffectual, ironic tendency ; our 
readers shall judge which ; 

* In these distracted times,’ writes he, * when the 
Religious Principle, driven out of most Churches, either^ 
lies unseen in the hearts of good men, looking and longing 
and silently working there towards some new Revelation ; 
or else wanders homeless over the world, like a drsembodied 
soul seeking its terrestrial organisation, — into how many 
strange shapes, of Superstition and Fanaticism, does it not 
tentatively and errantly cast itself! The higher Enthusiasm 
of man’s nature is for the while without Exponent ; yet 
does it continue indestructible, unw^eariedly active, and 
work blindly in the great chaotic deep : thus Sect after 
Sect, and Church after Church, bodies itself forth, and 
melts again into new metamorphosis. 

* Chiefly is this observable in England, which, as the 
wealthiest and worst-instructed of European nations, offers 
precisely the elements (of Heat, namely, and of Darkness), 
in which such moon-calves and monstrosities are best gene- 
rated. Among the newer Sects of that country, one of the 
most notable, and closely connected with our present subject, 
is that of the Da?idies ; concerning which, what little in- 
formation I have been able to procure may fitly sttmd here. 

‘It is true, certain of the English Journalists, men 
generally without sense for the Religious Principle, or 
judgment for its manifestations, speak, in their brief 
enigmatic notices, as if this were perhaps rather a Secular 
Sect, and not a Religious one; nevertheless, to the 
psychologic eye its devotional and even sacrificial character 
plainly enough reveals itself. Whether it belongs to the 
class of Fetish-worships,^ or of Hero-worships^ or Poly- 
theisrns, *or to what other class, may in the present state of 

^ Fetish-worsliips, p. 199, note, 

* Hero-worships, p. 290, note, Carlyle’s phrase, “Hero-worship,” 
is here clearly referred to Plupie’s {Nat. Hist, of Religion, sect, v.) 
“Various Forms of Polytheism : Allegory, Hero-Worship.” 
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our intelligence remain undecided (schwehen). A certain 
touch of Manicheism/ not indeed in the Gnostic^ shape, is 
discernible enough : also (for human Error walks in a c}de, 
and reappears at intervals) a not-inconsiderable resemblance 
to that Superstition of the Athos Monks, ^ who by fasting 
from all nourishment, and looking intensely for a length of 
time into their own navels, came to discern therein the true 
Apocalypse of Nature, and Heaven Unveiled. To my own 
surmise, it appears as if this Dandiacal Sect were but a new 
modification, adapted to the new time, of that pj-imevnl 
Superstition, Self-wo7‘shlp ; which Zcrdiisht,^Quangfoutchee,''’ 
Mohamed,^ and others, strove rather to subordinate and 
restrain than to eradicate; and which only in the purer 
forms of Religion has been altogether rejected. Wherefore, 
if any one chooses to name it revived Ahrimanism,^ or a 
new figure of Demon-Worship, I have, so far as is yet 
visible, no objection. 

‘For the rest, these people, animated with the zeal of a 
new Sect, display courage and perseverance, and what 
force there is in maids nature, though never so enslaved. 
They affect great iiurity and sejiaratism ; distinguish them- 
selves by a particular costume (whereof some notices were 
given in the earlier part of tin’s Volume); likewise, so 
far as possible, by a particular speech (apiiarcntly some 
broken Lingua-frcuica^^ or English -French ) ; and, on 

^ Manicheism. A religious sect founded by Mani, or Manichieus, and 
dating from the third century ; their chief d( ctriiie was that all things had 
sprung from two Principles, Light (the Id('al) and Darkness (Matter). 

^ Gnostic. The Gnostics, or Knowers, included a variety of Christian 
sects which sprang up in the first centuries. 

^ Athos Monks. Mount Athos, the Holy Mountain, on the coast of 
Macedonia, was the site of numerous monasteries in the Middle Ages ; 
many of these still exist. 

^ Zerdusht. Zoroaster, founder of the Parsec, or Persian, religion. 

® Qua.ngfoutch6e. Confucius, founder of the Chinese religion, fifth 
century b.c. 

^ Mohamed, or Mahomet, the Arabian prophet, born 570. 

7 Ahrimanism. In the Parsee religion, Ahriman, evil or darkness 
personified, is opposed to Ormu/.d, light and goodness. 

® Lingua-Franca. The mixed langujige spoken in the southern parts 
of Europe is so named by Italians. 
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the whole, strive fo maintain a true Njizarcnt ^ deportment, 
and keep themselves unspotted from the world. ^ 

‘They have their Temples, whereof the chief, as the 
Jewish Temple did, stands in their Metropolis ; and is named 
A/mac/e’Sy^ a word of uncertain etymology. They worship 
principally by night; and have their Highpriests and High- 
priestesses, who, however, do not continue for life.^ The 
rites, by some supposed to be of the Menadic^ sort, or 
perhaps with an Eleusinian ^ or Cabiric ® character, are held 
strictly. secret. Nor are Sacred Books wanting to' the Sect; 
these they call Fashionable Novels : however, the Canon is 
not completed, and some are canonical and others not. 

‘ Of such Sacred Books I, not without expense, procured 
myself some samples ; and in hope of true insight, and with 
the zeal which beseems an Inquirer into Clothes, set to inter- 
pret and study them. But wholly to no purpose : that tough 
faculty of reading, for which the world will not refuse me 
credit, was here for the first time foiled and set at naught. 
In yain that I summoned my whole energies {fnich iveidlich 
ansirengte)^ and did my very utmost ; at the end of some 
short space, I was uniformly seized with not so much what 
I can call a drumming in my ears, as a kind of infinite, 
unsufferable, Jew’s-harping and scrannel-piping^ there; to 
which the frightfullest species of Magnetic Sleep soon 

^ Nazarene. This title was applied to the eaily ChristiAis to signify 
their connection with Nazareth. Carlyle means Nazarite, or Nazmte (Heb. 
separated). Numbers vi. 2. 

^ Unspotted from the world. James i. 27. 

* Almack’s. Willis’s well-known Reception Rooms (King Street, 
London) were orijrinally called Almack’s, by M’Call their first proprietor, 
who in this way endeavoured to conceal his Scotch name. 

^ Menadic. The worship of Bacchus, God of Wine, in Greece and 
Rome, whose priestesses were infuriated women called Mamades or 
Bacchantes. 

® Eleusinian. The secret rites in the annual festival of Ceres (Goddess 
of Agriculture), at Elcusis near Athens. 

® Cabillc. The Cabiri, as worshipped in Egypt and Greece, were in- 
ferior divinities said to represent the powers of nature. 

^ Scrannel-piping. Scrannel = slight, poor. 

“ Their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrartael ptpes of wretched straw.” 

Milton, Lycidas, 124. 
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supervened. And if I strove to shake this away, and ab- 
solutely would not yield, there came a hitherto unfelt sensa- 
tion, as of Deliriiun Tre7ne7is^ and a melting into total 
deliquium : till at last, by order of the Doctor, dreading ruin 
to my whole intellectual and bodily faculties, and a general 
breaking-up of the constitution, I reluctantly but deter- 
mined^ forbore. Was there some miracle at work here ; 
like those Fire-balls,^ and supernal and infernal prodigies, 
which, in the case of the Jewish Mysteries, have also more 
than once* scared-back the Alien ? lie this as it may, such 
failure on my part, after best efforts, must excuse the im- 
perfection of this sketch \ altogether incomplete, yet the 
completest I could give of a Sect too singular to be omitted. 

‘ Loving my own life and senses as I do, no power shall 
induce me, as a private individual, to open another Faskio?i- 
able Novel. But luckily, in this dilemma, comes a hand 
from the clouds ; whereby if not victory, deliverance is held 
out to me. Round one of those Book-packages, which the 
StillsclnveigeF sche BuchhaiuUiiiig is in tlie habit of importing 
from England, come, as is usual, various waste printed-sheets 
{Nfaculatiir-hldtter')^ by way of interior wrappage : into 
these the Clothes-Bhilosopher, with a certain Mohamedan 
reverence even for waste-paper, ^ where curious knowledge 
will sometimes hover, disdains not to cast his eye. 
Readers may judge of his astonishment when on such a 
defaced stray-sheet, probably the outcast fraction of some 
English Periodical, such as they name Afagazi/ie^ appears 
something like a Dissertation on this very subject oi B'ashiofi- 
ahle Novels It sets out, indeed, chiefly from a Secular 
point of view; directing itself, not without asperity, 

^ Those Fire-balls, etc. " Metuendi globi flammaruni,” and other 
prodigies, interrupted Julian's attempt to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. 
Gibbon, Declme and Fall, chap, xxiii. 

^ Mohamedan reverence even for waste-paper. “It is the Custom 
of the Mahometans, if they see any printed or written Paper upon the 
Ground, to take it up and lay it aside carefully, as not knowing but it may 
contain some Piece of their Alcoran " {^Spectator, No. 85). 

* Fashionable Novels, i.e. a review qf Mr. E. Lytton Bui wer’s novels, 
in Frasers Magazine, June 1830, probably by Carlyle himself. 
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against some to me unknown indivi^inal itamed Pelham} 
who seems to be a Mystagogue, and leading Teacher and 
Preacher of the Sect ; so that, what indeed otherwise was 
not to be expected in such a fugitive fragmentary sheet, 
the true secret, the Religious physiognomy and physiology 
of the Dandiacal Body, is nowise laid fully open there. 
Nevertheless, scattered lights do from time to time ^sparkle 
out, whereby I have endeavoured to profit. Nay, in one 
passage selected from the Prophecies, or Mythic Theo- 
gonies/^ or whatever they are (for the style seems very mixed) 
of this Mystagogue,^ I find what appears to be a Confession 
of Faith, ^ or Whole Duty of Man,^ according to the tenets 
of that Sect. Which Confession or Whole Duty, therefore, 
as proceeding from a source so authentic, I shall here arrange 
under Seven distinct Articles, and in very abridged shape 
lay before the German world ; therewith taking leave of this 
matter. Observe also, that to avoid possibility of error, I, 
as far as may be, quote literally from the Original : 

‘ ARTICr.ES OF FAITH.® 

I. Coats should have nothing of the triangle about them; 
at the same time, wrinkles behind should be carefully avoided. 

‘‘ 2. The collar is a very important point : it should be 
low behind, and slightly rolled. 

“3. No license of fashion can allow a man of delicate 
taste to adopt the posterial luxuriance of a Hott^tot. 

“ 4. There is safety in a swallow-tail. 

“ 5. The good sense of a gentleman is nowhere more 
finely developed than in his rings. 

^ Pelham. E. Lytton Bulwer's (Lord Lytton) novel, 1828. 

^ Theogonies. Genealogies of the gods. 

^ Mystagogue. An interpreter of mysteries, 

* Confession of Faith. The celebrated summary of Protestant doctrine 
drawn up by the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 1646, ‘is especially so 
named. 

® Wholg Duty of Man, p. 236, note. 

* AAicies of Faith. These maxims, arranged here ' ‘ under Seven dis- 
tinct Articles, " are quoted almost verbatim from Bulwer’s Pelham (X828), 
vol. ii. chap. vii. in later editions of which they were significantly altered. 
The passage in Pelham containing them was also quoted in Carlyle's (?) 
Article in Fraser ; vide supra ^ p. 317, note. 
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“ 6. It is permitted to mankind, under certain re- 
strictions, to wear wliite waistcoats. 

“ 7. The trousers must be exceedingly tight across the 
hips.” 

‘ All which Propositions I, for the present, content myself 
with modestly but peremptorily and irrevocably denying. 

‘ In strange contrast with this Dandiacal Body stands 
another British Sect, originally, as I understand, of Ireland, 
where its chief seat still is ; but known also in the main 
Island, and indeed everywhere rapidly spreading. As this 
Sect has hitherto emitted no Canonical Books, it remains to 
me in the same state of obscurity as the Dandiacal, which 
has published Books that the unassisted human faculties are 
inadeejuate to read. The members ai)pear to be designated 
by a considerable diversity of names, according to their 
various places of establishment: in England they are 
generally called the Drudge Sect ; also, unphilosophically 
enough, the White Negroes ; and, chiefly in scorn by those 
of other communions, the Nagged-Beggar Sect. In Scot- 
land, again, I find them entitled Hallanshakers^ or the Stook 
of Duds Sect j any individual communicant is named Stook 
of Duds (that is. Shock of Rags), in allusion, doubtless, to 
their professional Costume. While in Ireland, which, as 
mentioned, is their grand parent hive, they go by a per- 
plexing multiplicity of designations, such as Bogtroiters^ Red- 
shanks^ Ribho?wien^ Cottiers^ * Feep-ofDay Boys^ Babes oj 

^ Hallanshakers. Beggars who shiver beside, or shake, the hallan, 
i.e. the low wall of turf or stone, built at the door of a cottage to shelter from 

the wind. “Tho’ I were laird o’ tcn-score acres, 

Nodding to jonks o’ hallenshakers.” 

Ramsav, Epistles to Hamilton. Answer III. 

^ Bogtrotters. A name applied to the wild Irish of the seventeenth 
century. “An imjmdent Irish bog-trotter ” (Smollett's Count Fathom, 
chap. xxxi.). *Cf. Moss-trooper. 

^ Redshanks = Bare-legs. “ . . . the Scottish hinds, ... the Moun- 
taineers of Wales, and the redshanks of Ireland ” (Smollett’s Humphrey 
Clinker). 

^ Cottiers. Irish labourers whose rents were determined solely by com- 
petition. For their actual state, vide Lecky’s History. For remarks on 
the system of cottier tenancy, vide Mill’s political Economy. 

6 Peep-of-Day Boys. The name of an Irish Protestant set who visited 
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the Wood^ Rockites^ Poor- Slaves : which last, however, seems 
to be the primary and generic name; whereto, probably 
enough, the others are only subsidiary species, or slight 
varieties; or, at most, propagated offsets from the paient 
stem, whose minute subdivisions, and shades of difference, it 
were here loss of time to dwell on. Enough for us to under- 
stand, what seems indubitable, that the original Sect is that 
of the Poor-Slaves ; whose doctrines, practices, and funda- 
mental characteristics pervade and animate the whole Body, 
howsoo'/er denominated or outwardly diversified. 

‘ The precise speculative tenets of this Brotherhood : how 
the Universe, and Man, and Man’s Life, picture themselves 
to the mind of an Irish Poor-Slave ; with what feelings and 
opinions he looks forward on the Future, round on the Pre- 
sent, back on the Past, it were extremely difficult to specify. 
Something Monastic there appears to be in their Constitu- 
tion : we find them bound by the two Monastic Vows,^ of 
Poverty and Obedience ; which Vows, especially the former, 
it is said, they observe with great strictness ; nay, as I have 
understood it, they are pledged, and be it by any solemn 
Nazarene ^ ordination or not, irrevocably conse(Tated thereto, 
even before birth. That the third Monastic Vow, of Chastity, 
is rigidly enforced among them, I find no ground to con- 
jecture. 

‘Furthermore, they appear to imitate the Dandiacal Sect 
in their grand principle of wearing a peculiar Costume. Of 
which Irish Poor-Slave Costume no description will indeed 
be found in the present Volume ; for this reason, that by the 
imperfect org^n of Language it did not seem describable. 
Their raiment consists of innumerable skirts, lappets and 


the houses of Catholics in the early mornings to search for arms, in 1785 ; 
they merged into Orangemen. .Ihe counter set of Catholies, termed De- 
fenders, were called Ribhonmen (1808-23) from their wearing a green 
ribbon ; they merged into United Irishmen, 

^ Balbea of tbe Wood. Bands of lawless Irishmen in Wicklow. 

® Rockites. A leader of Irish insurgents in 1822 assumed the name 
Captain Rock. 

* Monastic Vows. TransUtions^ ii. 1 56. 

* Nazarene, p. 316, note. 
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irregular wings, of all cloths and of all colours; through the 
labyrinthic intricacies of which their bodies are introduced 
by some unknown process. It is fastened together b) a 
multiplex combination of buttons, thrums ^ and skewers ; to 
which frequently is added a girdle of leather, of hempen or 
even of straw rope, round the loins. To straw rope, indeed, 
they seem partial, and often wear it by way of sandals. In 
head-dress they affect a certain freedom : hats with partial 
brim, without crown, or with only a loose, hinged, or valved 
crown ; in the former ca.se, they sometimes invert the hat, 
atul wear it brim uppermost, like a University-cap, with what 
view is unknown. 

‘The name Poor-Slaves seems to indicate a Slavonic, 
Polish, or Russian origin : not so, however, tlie interior 
c.ssen('e and .s[)irit of their Superstition, which rather di.s- 
plays a Teutonic or Diuidical character. One might fancy 
them worshippers of Hertha, or the Earth : for they dig 
and affectionately work continually in her bosom ; or else, 
shut-up in private Oratories, meditate and manipulate the 
.substances derived from her; seldom looking-up towards 
the Heavenly Luminaries, and then with comparative in- 
difference. Like the Druids, on tlie other hand, they live 
in dark dwellings ; often even breaking their glass-windows,- 
where they find such, and stuffing them up with pieces of 
raiment, or other opaque substances, till the fit obscurity is 
restored. Again, like all followers of Nature-Worship, they 
are liable to outbreakings of an enthusiasm rising to 
ferocity; and burn men, if not in wicker idols, yet in sod 
cottages. 

‘ In respect of diet, they have also theif observances. 
All Poor-Slaves are Rhizophagous ^ (or Root-eaters) ; a few 
are Ichthyophagous,^ and use Salted Herrings : other 
animal food they abstain from ; except indeed, with perhaps 
some strange inverted fragment of a Brahminical feeling, 

^ Thnuus, p. 107, note. 

2 Bhizophagous. The Rhi/:ophagi {Root-eaters) were an Ethiopian 
tribe mentioned by Diodorus Siculus. 

* Ichthyophagous, rhe same historaan mentions an Indian tribe of 
Ichthyophagt {Fish-eaters). 
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such animals as die a natural death. 'r'heir universal 
sustenance is the root named Potato, cooked by fire alone ; 
and generally without condiment or relish of any kind, save 
an unknown condiment named Pointy into the meaning of 
which I have vainly inquired ; the victual Potatoes -and- 
PoinP not appearing, at least not with specific accuracy of 
description, in any European Cookery-Book whatever. 
For drink, they use, with an almost epigrammatic counter- 
poise of taste, Milk, which is the mildest of liquors, and 
Potheen^^ which is the fiercest. This latter I have tasted, 
as well as the English Blue-Ruin^ and the Scotch Whisky^ 
analogous fluids used by the Sect in those countries : it 
evidently contains some form of alcohol, in the highest 
state of concentration, though disguised with acrid oils ; 
and is, on the whole, the most })ungent substance known to 
me, — indeed, a perfect liquid fire. In all their Religious 
Solemnities, Potheen is said to be an indispensable requisite, 
and largely consumed. 

‘An Irish Traveller, of perhaps common veracity, who 
presents himself under the to me unmeaning title of The late 
JoJm Bernard^ offers the following sketch of a domestic 
establishment, the inmates whereof, though such is not 
stated expressly, appear to have been of that Faith. 
Thereby shall my German readers now behold an Irish 
Poor-Slave, as it were with their own eyes ; and even see 
him at meat. Moreover, in the so precious waste-paper 
sheet above mentioned, I have found some corresponding 
picture of a Dandiacal Household, painted by that 
same Dandiacal Mystagogue, or Theogonist : this also, 
by way of counterpart and contrast, the world shall look 
into. 

* First, therefore, of the Poor-Slave, who appears like- 
wise to have been a species of Innkeeper. I quote from 
the original : 

^ Pbtatoes-and-Point, i.e. potatoes, and— the meiely sentirriental 
flavour added by pointing them towards an empty salt-cellar. 

® Potheen. Irish whisky ; especially that made in an illicit still. 

O 
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Poor-Slave Household. 

* “ 'Flic furniture of this Caravanserai consisted of a 
lar;j,e iron Pot, two oaken Tables, two Benches, two Chairs, 
and a Potheen Noggin. “ There was a Loft above (attain- 
able by a ladder), upon which the inmates slept ; and the 
space ITelow was divided by a hurdle into two Apartments ; 
the one for their cow and pig, the other for themselves and 
guests. Or! entering the house we discovered the family, 
eleven in number, at dinner : the father sitting at tfie top, 
the mother at the bottom, the children on each side, of a 
large oaken Board, which was scooped-out in the middle, 
like a trough, to receive the contents of their Pot of Potatoes. 
Little holes were cut at equal distances to contain Salt ; and 
a bowl of Milk stood on the table : all the luxuries of 
meat and beer, bread, knives and dishes were dispensed 
withF’ The Poor-Slave himself our 'I’raveller found, as he 
says, broad-backed, black-browed, of great personal strength, 
and mouth from ear to ear. Mis Wife was a sun-browned 
but well-featured woman ; and his young ones, bare and 
chubby, had the appetite of ravens. Of their Philosophical 
or Religious tenets or observances, no notice or hint. 

* But now, secondly, of the Dandiacal Household ; in 
which, truly, that often-mentioned Mystagogue and in- 
spired Pemnan himself has his abode : 

Dandiacal Household!-^ 

‘“A Dressing-room splendidly furnished; violet- 
coloured curtains, chairs and ottomans of the same hue. 
Two full-length Mirrors are placed, one on each side of a 
table, which supports the luxuries of the I'oilet. Several 
Bottles of Perfumes, arranged in a peculiar fashion, stand 

^ Caxavansera (Persian), An inn. 

^ Noggin. A wooden cup. 

Dandiacal Household. This passage, which is also quoted in 
Carlyle's (?) Article in Fraser (vide p. 317, note), is taken verbatim 

from Bulwer’s Introduction to The Dis(m{n€d (and edit. 1829) ; in recent 
editions the introduction is omitted. 
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upon a smaller table of mother-of-pearl : opposite to these 
are placed the appurtenances of Lavation richly wrought in 
frosted silver. A Wardrobe of Buhl ^ is on the left ; the 
doors of which, being partly open, discover a profusion of 
Clothes ; Shoes of a singularly small size monopolise the 
lower shelves. Fronting the wardrobe a door ajar gives 
some slight glimpse of a Bath-room. Folding-doors in the 
background. — Enter the Author,” our Theogonist in person, 
“obsequiously preceded by a French Valet, in white silk 
Jacket and cambric Apron.” 

‘ Such are the two Sects which, at this moment, divide 
the more unsettled portion of the British People ; ond 
agitate that ever-vexed country. To the eye of the political 
Seer, their mutual relation, pregnant with the elements of 
discord and hostility, is far fro u consoling. These two 
principles of Dandiacal Self-worship or Demon-worship, 
and Poor-Slavish or Drudgical Earth-worship, or whatever 
that same Drudgism may be, do as yet indeed manifest 
themselves under distant and nowise considerable shapes : 
nevertheless, in their roots and subterranean ramifications, 
they extend through the entire structure of Society, and 
work unweariedly in the secret depths of English national 
Existence ; striving to separate and isolate it into two con- 
tradictory, uncommunicating masses. 

‘ In numbers, and even individual strength, the Poor- 
Slaves or Drudges, it would seem, are hourly increasing. 
The Dandiacal, again, is by nature no proselytising Sect ; 
but it boasts ,of great hereditary resource.s, and is strong by 
union ; whereas the Drudges, split into parties, have as yet 
no rallying-point ; or at best only cooperate by means of 
partial secret affiliations. If, indeed, there were to arise a 
Communion of Drudges^ as there is already a Communion 
of Saints,^ what strangest effects would follow therefrom ! 

^ Buhl. Furniture veneered with tortoise-shell inlaid with brass or 
gold ; named after the inventor, Boule, an Italian, resident in France in 
the time of Louis XIV. 

*** Communion of Saints, p. 286, note. 
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Dandyism as affects to look-down o«i Drudgism : but 
perhaps the hour of ‘trial, when it will be practically seen 
which ought to look down, and which up, is not so distant. 

‘ To me it seems probable that the two Sects will one 
day part England between them ; each recruiting itself from 
the intermediate ranks, till there be none left to enlist on 
gither side. Those Dandiacal Manichcans, with the host 
of Dandyising Christians, will form one body : the Drudges, 
gathering round them whosoever is Drudgical, be he 
Christian or Infidel Pagan ; sweeping-up likewise all manner 
of Utilitarians, Radicals, refractory Potwallopers,^ dnd so 
forth, into their general mass, will form another. I could 
liken Dandyism and Driulgism to two bottomless boiling 
Whirlpools that had broken-out on opposite quarters of the 
firm land : as yet they appear only disquieted, foolishly 
bubbling wells, which man’s art might cover-in ; yet mark 
them, their diameter is daily widening : they are hollow 
Cones that boil-up from the infinite Deep, over which your 
firm land is but a thin crust or rind ! Thus daily is the 
intermediate land crumbling-in, daily the empire of the two 
Buchan-Bullers ^ extending ; till now there is but a foot- 
plank, a mere film of Land between them j this too is 
washed -away : and then — we have the true Hell of 
Waters, and Noah’s Deluge is outdeluged ! 

‘ Or better, I might call them two boundless, and indeed 
unexampled Electric Machines (turned by the “ Machinery 
of Society ”), with batteries of opposite quality ; Drudgism 
the Negative, Dandyism the Positive : one attracts hourly 
towards it and appropriates all the Positive Electricity of 
the nation (namely, the Money thereof) ; •the other is 
equally busy with the Negative (that is to say the Hunger), 
which is equally potent. Hitherto you see only partial 

^ Potwallopers, i.e. Pot-boilers : a term used prior to the Reform 
Act of 1832, to designate persons who qualified themselves to vote by boil 
ing a pot within the limits of a borough, thus proving themselves to be 
independent householders, 

Buchan-Bullers. The name of a huge vertical well in the rocks on 
the Aberdeenshire coast, near Peterhead ; the sea rushes into the bottom 
of it, and boil^ violently. 
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transient sparkles and sputters : but wait ^ little, till the 
entire nation is in an electric state ; ''till your whole vital 
Electricity, no longer healthfully Neutral, is cut into two 
isolated portions of Positive and Negative (of Money and 
of Hunger); and stands there bottled-up in two World- 
Batteries ! The stirring of a child’s finger brings the two 
together ; and then — What then ? The Earth is but 
shivered into impalpable smoke by that Doom’s-thunderpeal; 
the Sun misses one of his Planets in Space, and thence- 
forth there are no eclipses of the Moon. — Or Ijetter still, I 
might liken ’ — 

O, enough, enough of likenings and similitudes; in 
excess of which, truly, it is hard to say whether Teufels- 
drockh or ourselves sin the more. 

We have often blamed him for a habit of wire-drawing 
and over-refining; from of old we have been familiar with 
his tendency to Mysticism ^ and Religiosity, whereby in 
everything he was still scenting-out Religion : but never 
perhaps did these amaurosis-suffusions ^ so cloud and 
distbrt his otherwise most piercing vision, as in this of the 
Dandiacal Body ! Or was there something of intended 
satire ; is the Professor and Seer not quite the blinkard he 
affects to be? Of an ordinary mortal ve should have 
decisively answered in the affirmative ; but with a Teufels- 
drockh there ever hovers some shade of doubt. In the 
mean while, if satire w^ere actually intended, the case is 
little better. There are not wanting men who will answer : 
Does your Professor take us for simpletons? His irony 
has overshot itself ; w^e see through it, and perhaps 
through him. . 

^ Mysticism, p. m, note. 

^ Amaurosis-sufifusions. One of the forms of blindness ; disease of 
the optic nerve, accompanied with congestion. 
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chaptf:r XI 


TAILORS 

Thus, however, has our first Practical Inference from the 
Clothes- Philosophy, that which respects Dandies, been 
sufficiently drawn ; and we come now to the second, 
concerning Tailors. On this latter our opinion happily 
quite coincides with that of d'eufelsdrdckh himself, as 
expressed in the concluding page of his Volume, to whom, 
therefore, we willingly give jilace. Let him speak his own 
last words, in his own way : 

‘ Upwards of a century,’ says he, ‘ must elajisc, and still 
the bleeding fight of Freedom be fought, whoso is noblest 
jierishing in the van, and thrones be hurled on altars like 
Pelion on Ossn,^ and the Moloch ^ of Iniquity have his 
victims, and the Michael^ of Justice liis martyrs, before 
Tailors can be admitted to tlieir true prerogatives of 
manhood, and this last wound of suffering Humanity be 
closed. 

‘If aught in the history of the world’s .blindness could 
surjirise us, here might we indeed pause and wonder. An 
idea has gone abroad, and fixed itself down into a wide- 
spreading rooted error, that Tailors are a distinct species 
in Physiology, not Men, but fractional Parts of a Man.** 
Call any one a Schneider (Cutter, Tailor), is it not, in our 

1 Pelion on Ossa. The giaius attcmplod to plare Ossa on Olympus, 
and Pelion on Ossa (three mountains in Thessaly), that so they might 
enter heaven. Odyssey, xi. 305^ Hamlet, V. i. 306. 

2 Moloch. Properly Molcch (Hebrew, Kiriii) \ the idol of the 
Ammonite.",, whose rites were fire -sacrifices. Milton, Paradise Ij)sl, 
i. 392. 

- Michael. Daniel xii. i ; Revelation xii. 7. Milton, Paradise 
Lost, vi. 44. 

4 Fractional Parts of a Man. The proverb : “ Nine tailors make a 
man,” is said by some to have origin.ally meant that nine tellers, or tolling 
Ih'IIs, announced the death of a man. 
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dislocated, hoodwinked, and indeed delirious condition ot 
Society, equivalent to defying his perpetual fellest enmity ? 
The epithet schneidermdssig (tailor-like) betokens an other- 
wise unapproachable degree of pusillanimity : we introduce 
a Tailor's- Melancholy^ more opprobrious than any Leprosy, 
into our Books of Medicine ; and fable I know not what of 
his ’generating it by living on Cabbage.^ Why should I 
speak of Hans Sachs ^ (himself a Shoemaker, or kind of 
Leather-Tailor), with his Schneider mil dem Fanicr? Why 
of Shakspeare, in his Taming of the Shrew ^ and dsewhere? 
Does it' not stand on record that the English Queen 
Elizabeth, receiving a deputation of Eighteen Tailors, 
addressed them with a “ Good morning, gentlemen both I ” 
Did not the same virago boast that she had a Cavalry 
Regiment, whereof neither horse nor man could be injured ; 
her Regiment, namely, of Tailors on Mares ? Thus every- 
where is the falsehood taken for granted, and acted on as 
an indisputable fact. 

‘Nevertheless, need I put the question to any Physiologist, 
wheth'er it is disputable or not? Seems it not at least pre- 
sumable, that, under his Clothes, the Tailor has bones and 
viscera, and other muscles than the sartorious? Which 
function of manhood is the Tailor not conjectured to 
perform ? Can he not arrest for debt ? Is he not in most 
countries a tax-paying animal ? 

‘ To no reader of this Volume can it be doubtfii'l which 
conviction is mine. Nay if the fruit of these long vigils, 
and almost preternatural Inquiries, is not to perish utterly, 
the world will have approximated towards a higher Truth ; 
and the doctrin/i, which Swift, with the keen forecast of 
genius, dimly anticipated, will stand revealed in clear light : 
that the Tailor is not only a Man, but something of a 

^ Tailor’s - Melancholy. Vide Charles Lamb’s Essay, On the 
Melancholy <f Tailors. 

Cabbage, i.e. cloth pilfered by a tailor; as in Rabelais, Works, 
book iv. ‘chap. lii. The vegetable cabbage, says Burton, “sends up 
black vapours to the brain.” 

® Hans Sachs. A German poet and voluminous writer (149.1-1576). 

^ Taming of the Shrew. Act fN, scene iii. 
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Creator or Divinity.^ Of Franklin ^ it vikis said, that “ he 
snatched the Thundor from Heaven and the Sceptre from 
Kings ” : but which is greater, I would ask, he that lends, 
or he that snatches? For, looking away from individual 
cases, and how a Man is by the Tailor new-created into a 
Nobleman, and clothed not only with Wool but with 
pignity and a Mystic Dominion, — is not the fair fabric of 
Society* itself, with all its royal mantles and pontifical stoles, 
whereby, from nakedness and dismemberment, we are 
organised into Polities, into nations, and a whole co- 
operating Mankind, the creation, as has here beed often 
irrefragably evinced, of the Tailor alone ? — What too are 
all Poets and moral Teachers, but a species of Meta- 
phorical Tailors ? Touching which high Guild the greatest 
living Guild-brother has triumphantly asked us : “ Nay if 
thou wilt have it, who but the Poet first made Gods for 
men ; brought them down to us ; and raised us up to 
them ? ^ 

‘ And this is he, whom sitting downcast, on the hard basis 
of his Shopboard, the world treats with contumely, as the 
ninth part of a man ! Look up, thou much-injured one, 
look up with the kindling eye of hope, and prophetic 
bodings of a noble better time. Too long hast thou sat 
there, on crossed legs, wearing thy ankle-joints to horn ; 
like some sacred Anchorite,^ or Catholic Fakir,® doing 
penance, •drawing down Heaven's richest blessings, for 

Creator or Divinity, “For about this time it happened a sect 
arose. . . . They worshipped a sort of idol, who, as their doctrine 
delivered, did daily create men by a kind of manufactory operation. . . . 
The chief idol was also worshipped as the inventor the yard and 
needle" (Swift’s Tale of a Tub, sect. ii.). 

2 Franklin. The French Minister Turgot inscribed on a bust of 
Franklin (who discovered the identity of lightning and electricity, and 
was influential in obtaining the Independence of America) the words : 
“ Eripuit coclo fulraen, sceptrumque tyrannis." 

8 “The Poet first made Gods for men,” etc. Goethe’s Wilhelm 

Meister, voL i. p. 70* • • 

Anchorite. One who lives retired ixoxw the world, like the Christians 
during the persecutions of the early centuries. 

^ Fakir. The tailor sitting on crossed legs is compared to an Indian 
fanatic who rhooses a life of poverty ( = Fakir) and practises self toituie. 
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a world that scoffed at thee. Be of hope ! Already 
streaks of blue peer through our clouds ; the thick gloom 
of Ignorance is rolling asunder, and it will be Day. Man- 
kind will re[)ay with interest their long-accumulated debt : 
the Anchorite that was scoffed at will be worshipped ; the 
Fraction will become not an Integer only, but a Square 
and Cube. With astonishment the world will recognise^ 
that the Tailor is its Hierophant and Hierarch,^ or even 
its God. 

‘ As I stood in the Mosque of St. Sophia, ^ and looked 
upon Ihese Four-and-Twenty Tailors, sewing and em- 
broidering that rich Cloth, which the Sultan sends yearly 
for the Caaba of Mecca,^ I thought within myself : How 
many other Unholies has your covering Art made holy, 
besides this Arabian Whinstone ! 

‘ Still more touching was it when, turning the corner of a 
lane, in the Scottish Town of Edinburgh, I came upon a 
Signpost, whereon stood written that such and such a one 
was “ Breeches-Maker to his Majesty”; and stood painted 
the^Effigies of a Pair of Leather Breeches, and between the 
knees these memorable words. Sic itur ad astra."^ Was 
not this the martyr prison-speech of a Tailor sighing indeed 
in bonds, yet sighing towards deliverance, and prophetically 
appealing to a better day? A day of justice, when the 
worth of Breeches would be revealed to man, and the 
Scissors become forever venerable. 

‘ Neither, perhaps, may I now say, has his appeal been 
altogether in vain. It was in this high moment, when the 
soul, rent, as it were, and shed asunder, is open to inspiring 
influence, that I first conceived this Work on Clothes : the 

^ Hierophant and Hierarch. A reveakr, and ruler, of holy things ; 
priest and king. 

Mosque of St. Sophia, or Holy Wisdom, at Constantinople. 

^ Caaba of Mecca. The Mahometan temple at Mecta, containing 
the sacred black stone which is said to be an aerolite. Vide On 
Heroes^ p. 46. 

^ Sic itur ad astra. ' This is the path to heaven ' (Virgil, yEneid, 
ix. 641). “Such is the ancient motto,” says Scott, “attached to the 
armorial bearings of the Canongate,” and freciuently inscribed on buildings 
in Edinburgh. Chronicles of the Canongate, chap. i. 
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greatest I can ever hope to do ; whicl^ has already, after 
long retardations, ocicupied, and will yet occupy, so large a 
section of my Life ; and of which the Primary and simpler 
Portion may here find its conclusion.’ 


CHAPTER XII 

FARKWFLI. 

So have we endeavoured, from the enormous, amtirphous 
Plum-pudding, more like a Scottish Haggis, which Herr 
Teufelsdrockh had kneaded for his fellow mortals, to pick 
out the choicest Plums, and present them separately on a 
cover of our own. A laborious, jierhaps a thankless 
enterprise; in which, however, something of hope has 
occasionally cheered us, and of which we can now wash 
our hands not altogether without satisfaction. If hereby, 
though in barbaric wise, some rnoisel of spintual nourish- 
ment have been added to the scanty ration of our beloved 
British world, what nobler recompense could the Editor 
desire? If it prove otherwise, why should he murmur? 
Was not this a Task which Destiny, in any case, had 
appointed him ; which having now done with, he sees his 
general Day’s-work so much the lighter, so much the 
shorter ? 

Of Professor Teufelsdrockh it seems impossible to take 
leave without a mingled feeling of astonishment, gratitude 
and disapproval. Who will not regret that talents, which 
might have profited in the higher walks of Philosophy, or 
in Art itself, have been so much devoted to a rummaging 
among lumber-rooms; nay too often to a scraping in 
kennels, where lost rings and diamond - necklaces ^ are 
nowise the sole conquests? Regret is unavoidable; yet 
censure were loss of time. To cure him of his mad 

^ Diamond-necklaces. Carlyle’s Essay, ‘ 'I'he Diamond Necklace, ’ 
though published in 1837, was commenced it) 1833, and was piob.-ibly 
projected still earlier. 
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humours British Griticisni would essay in vai;i : enough for 
her if she can, by vigilance, prevent tfee spreading of sucli 
among ourselves. What a result, should this piebald, 
entangled, hyper-metaphorical style of writing, not to say 
of thinking, become general among our Literary men 1 
As it might so easily do. Thus has not the Editor 
himself, working over Teufelsdrockh’s German, lost much 
of his own English purity ? Even as the smaller whirlpool 
is sucked into the larger, and made to whirl along with it, 
so has the lesser mind, in this instance, been* forced to 
become' portion of the greater, and, like it, see all things 
figuratively : which habit time and assiduous effort will be 
needed to eradicate. 

Nevertheless, wayward as our Professor shows himself, 
is there any reader that can part with him in declared 
enmity? Let us confess, there is that in the wild, much- 
suffering, much -inflicting man, which almost attaches us. 
His attitude, we will hope and believe, is that of a man 
who had said to Cant, ^ Begone ; and to Dilettantism, 
Here* thou canst not be ; and to Truth, Be thou in place 
of all to me : a man who had manfully defied the ‘ Time- 
prince,’ or Devil, to his face ; nay perhaps, Hannibal-like/^ 
was mysteriously consecrated from birth to that warfare, 
and now stood minded to wage the same, by all weapons, 
in all places, at all times. In such a cause, any soldier, 
were he but a Polack Scythe-man,^ shall be welcome. 

Still the question returns on us : How could a man 
occasionally of keen insight, not without keen sense of pro- 
priety, who had real Thoughts to communicate, resolve to 
emit them in a» shape bordering so closely on the absurd ? 
Which question he were wiser than the present Editor who 

^ Cant. Carlyle quoted with approval Johnson’s ‘Clear your mind of 
Cant’ {Boswell, 1783). 

^ Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, and leader of the Second Punic 
War, was born 247 B.a At the age of nine, he swore an oath of eternal 
hatred to the Romans. 

* Polack Scythci-man. In 1830 the Poles were arming under Chlopicki. 
" Several battalions in the country were, in default of better weapons, 
armed with the scythes which they used in husbandry ” (Alison, History 
of Europe), 
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should satisfactorily answer. Our conjecture has some- 
times been, that perhaps Necessity as well as Choice was 
concerned in it. Seems it not conceivable that, in a Life 
like our Professor’s, where so much bountifully given by 
Nature had in Practice failed and misgone, Literature also 
would never rightly prosper : that striving with his character- 
istic vehemence to paint this and the other Picture, and ever 
without success, he at last desperately dashes his sponge, 
full of all colours, against the canvas, to try whether it will 
paint Foam ? With all his stillness, there were perhaps in 
Teufelsdrockh desperation enough for this. 

A second conjecture we hazard with even less warranty. 
It is, that Teufelsdrockh is not without some touch of the 
universal feeling, a wish to proselytise. How often already 
have we paused, uncertain whether the basis of this so enig- 
matic nature were really Stoicism and Despair, or Love and 
Hope only seared into the figure of these ! Remarkable, 
moreover, is this saying of his : ^ ‘ How were Friendship 

possible ? In mutual devoted ness to the Good and True : 
otherwise impossible ; except as Armed Neutrality, or 
hollow Commercial League. A man, be the Heavens ever 
praised, is sufficient for himself ; yet were ten men, united 
in Love, capable of being and of doing what ten thousand 
singly would fail in. Infinite is the help man can yield to 
man.’ And now in conjunction therewith consider this 
other: ‘*It is the Night of the World, and still long till it 
be Day : we wander amid the glimmer of smoking ruins, 
and the Sun and the Stars of Heaven are as if blotted out 
for a season ; and two immeasurable Phantoms, Hypocrisy 
and Atheism, with the Gowl, Sensuality, smlk abroad over 

^ This saying of his, etc. The first *'sayinj?” states Novalis’s 
doctrine of the magic influence of communion, as shown in T.ove, Religion, 
and Society,' The second "saying" is clearly a rendering of a sentence 
frequently quoted by Carlyle : "Aber noch streitet die zwolfste Stunde 
der Nacht : die Nachtraubvogcl ziehen ; die Gespenster poltern ; die 
Todten gaukeln, die Tebendigen traumen," /.<?. "But as yet struggles 
the twelfth hour of the Night. Birds of darkness are on the wing; 
spectres uproar; the dead walk; the living dream" (Carlyle, from Jean 
Paul's Preiace to Hesperus), 
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the Earth, and call it theirs : well at ease are the Sleepers 
for whom Existence is a shallow Dream/ 

But what of the awestruck Wakeful who find it a 
Reality ? Should not these unite ; since even an authentic 
Spectre is not visible to Two? — In which case were this 
enormous Clothes -Volume properly an enormous Pitch- 
pan, which our Teufelsdrdckh in his lone watchtow^r had’ 
kindled, that it mi^ht flame far and wide through the 
Night, and many a disconsolately wandering spirit he 
guided thither to a Brother’s bosom! — We say as before, 
with all his malign Indifference, who knows what mad 
Hopes this man may harbour? 

Meanwhile there is one fact to be stated here, which 
harmonises ill with such conjecture ; and, indeed, were 
Teufelsdrdckh made like other men, might as good as 
altogether subvert it. Namely, that while the Beacon-fire 
blazed its brightest, the Watchman had quitted it ; that no 
pilgrim could now ask him : Watchman, what of the NightP^ 
Professor Teufelsdrdckh, be it known, is no longer visibly 
present at Weissnichtwo, but again to all appearance lost in 
space 1 Some time ago, the Hofrath Heuschrecke was 
pleased to favour us with another copious Epistle j wherein 
much is said about the ‘ Population -Institute ’ ; much 
repeated in praise of the Paper-bag Documents, the hiero- 
glyphic nature of which our Hofrath still seems no^, to have 
surmised ; and, lastly, the strangest occurrence communi- 
cated, to us for the first time, in the following paragraph : 

‘ JSw, Wohlgeboren will have seen from the public 
Prints, with what affectionate and hitherto fruitless solicitude 
Weissnichtwo regards the disappearance of her Sage. 
Might but the united voice of Germany prevail on him to 
return ; nay could we but so much as elucidate for our- 
selves by what mystery he went away ! But, alas, old 
Lieschen ^ experiences or affects the profoundest deafness, 
the profoundest ignorance : in the Wahngasse ^ all lies 

‘ Watchman, what of the Night? Lsaiah xxi. n. 

Ew. Wohlgeboren. Equivalent to Esquire. "You, Sir.” 

^ Old Lieschen, p. 67. * Wahngasse, p. 63. 
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swept, silent, .sealed up ; the Privy Council itself can 
hitherto elicit no answer. 

‘ It had been remarked that while the agitating news of 
those Parisian Three Days^ Hew from mouth to mouth, and 
dinned every ear in Weissnichtwo, Herr Teufelsdrockh was 
not known, at the Gans ^ or elsewhere, to have si)oken, for 
a whole week, any syllable except once these three : Es geht 
an (It is beginning). Shortly after, as Ew. Wohl^eborc 7 i 
knows, was, the public tranquillity here, as in Berlin, 
threatened by a Sedition of the I'ailors. Nor did there 
want Evil-wishers, or perhat)s mere desperate Alarmists, 
who asset ted that the closing Chapter of the Clothes- 
Volume was to blame. In this appalling crisis, the 
serenity of our Philosopher was indescribable : nay, 
perhaps through one humble individual, .something thereof 
might pass into the Rath (Council) itself, and so con- 
tribute to the country’s deliverance. The Tailors are now 
entirely pac'ificated. — 

‘To neither of these two incidents can I attribute our 
loss : yet still comes there the shadow of a suspicion out 
of Paris and its Politics. For example, when the Sahit- 
Simonian Society ^ transmitted its Pro] 30 sitions hither, and 
the whole Gans was one vast cackle of laughter, lamenta- 
tion and astonishment, our Sage sat mute ; and at the end 
of the third evening said meiely : “ Here also are men who 
have discovered, not without amazement, that Man is still 
Man ; of which high, long-forgotten d ruth you already see 
them make a false application.” Since then, as has been 
ascertained by examination of the Post- Director, there 
passed at least one Letter with its Answer between the 
Messieurs Bazard-Enfantin ^ and our Professor himself ; of 

1 Parisian. Three Days. The Parisian Revolution of 27111 to 29th 
July, 1830, 

2 Gans, i.e. the coffee-house, p. 58. 

3 Saint-Simonian Society, p. 27^^- 

^ Messieurs Bazard-Enfantin. Amand Hazard (1791-1832) and B. 
Prosper Enfantin (1796-1864), followers of Si Simon, published con- 
iointly the Doctrine de St. Simon, m 1830. The iiublication of Carlyle’s 
Si of the limes (1829) brought him a letter from the St. .Simonians. 
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what tenor can *’now only be conjecturedf On tlie fifth 
night following, he was seen for the list time ! 

‘ Has this invaluable man, so obnoxious to most of the 
hostile Sects that convulse our Era, been spirited away by 
certain of their emissaries ; or did he go forth voluntarily 
to their head-quarters to confer with them and confront 
them ? Reason we have, at least of a negative sort, tc 
believe the Lost still living ; our widowed heart also 
whispers that ere long he will himself give a sign. Other- 
wise, indeed, his archives must, one day, be dpened by 
Authority ; where much, perhaps the Falingenesie ^ itself, is 
thought to be reposited.’ 

Thus far the Hofrath ; who vanishes, as is his w'ont, too 
like an Ignis Fatuus, leaving the dark still darker. 

So that Teufelsdrockh’s public History were not done, 
then, or reduced to an even, unromantic tenor ; nay, 
perhaps the better j)art thereof were only beginning ? We 
stand in a region of conjectures, where substance has 
melted into shadow, and one cannot be distinguished from 
the other. May 'rime, which solves or suppresses all pro- 
blems, throw glad light on this also 1 Our own private 
conjecture, now amounting almost to certainty, is that, safe- 
moored in some stillest obscurity, not to lie always still, 
Teufelsdrdckh is actually in London ! 

Here, however, can the present li^ditor, with an 'ambrosial 
joy as of over-weariness falling into sleep, lay down his pen. 
\Vell does he know, if human testimony be worth aught, 
that to innumerable British readers likewise, this is a 
satisfying consummation ; that innumerable British readers 
consider him, during these current months, but as an uneasy 
interruption to their ways of thought and digestion ; and 
indicate so much, not without a certain irritancy and even 
spoken invective. For which, as for other mercies, ought 

“ These" people,” he wrote, “have strange notions, not without a large 
spicing of truth, and are themselves among x\\q Signs." And, notwith- 
standing Goethe’s request that he should keep clear of the Society (“ bitte 
Sich fern zu halten”), he translated St. Simon’s Nouveau Christianisme. 

^ Palingenesie, p. 257. 
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not he to thank the Upper Powers? To one and all of 
you, O irritated rea^Iers, he, with outstretched arms and 
open heart, will wave a kind farewell. Thou too, miraculous 
Entity, who namesl thyself Yorke and Oliver,^ and with 
thy vivacities and genialities, with thy all-too Irish mirth 
and madness, and odour of palled punch, makest such 
strange work, fiirewell ; long as thou canst, fare- ?«;<?/// 
Have we not, in the course of Eternity, travelled some 
months of our Life-journey in partial sight of one another; 
have we ndt existed together, though in a state of quarrel ? 

^ Yorke and Oliver, p. 55, rwte. riu* “all-too Irish mirth ’* 
probably reh.’rs to tbo coot ribiil ions of Dr. Mnginn {d. 1842), wliom 
Carlyle termed a “ mad rattlimj Irishman.” Oac of Dr, Maudlin’s articles 
in b'yasey was named “ Ruminations round the remains of a Idinch-l^owl.'' 
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TKSTJMONIKS OF AUTHORS 


AND ADDENDA 




This questionable little Book was undoubtedly wriden 
among the mountain solitudes, in 1831 ; but, owing to 
impediments natural and accidental, could not, for seven 
years more, appear as a Volume in England ; — and had 
at last to clip itself in pieces, and be content to struggle 
out, bit by bit, in some courageous Atagazine that offered. 
Whereby. now, to certain idly curious readers, and even 
to myself till I make study, the insignilicant but at last 
iiiitating (piestion, What its real history and chronology 
are, is, if not insoluble, considerably involved in haze. 

To the hrst English Edition, 1B38, which an American, 
or two American had now opened the way for, there was 
slightingly [)reri\x'd, under the title ‘ Ir^timonies of Ant hors 
some straggle of real documents, winch, now that 1 find 
it again, sets the matter into clear light and sequence ; — 
and shall here, for removal of idle stumliling-bloi'ks and 
nugatory guessings from the path of every reader, be 
reprinted as it stood. (Author s Note of 1868.) 


TES'ITMONIES OE AUTHORS 
1 . HioiiRsr Class, ]3ookseli.er’s Taster 

Taster to Bookseller, — “The Author of Teufchdrockh is 
a person of talent ; his work displays here and there some 
felicity of thought and expression, considerable fancy and 
knowledge/ but whether or not it would take with the 
public seems doubtful. For a jeii dlesprit of that kind 
it is too long; it would have suited better as an essay 
or article than as a volume. The Author has no great 
tact ; his wit is frequently heavy ; and reminds one of 
the German Baron who took To leaping on tables, and 
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answered that he 'was learning to be lively/ Is the work 
a translation ? ” ' 

Bookseller to Editor, — “Allow me to say that such a 
writer requires only a little more tact to produce a 
popular as well as an able work. Directly on receiving 
your permission, I sent your Ms. to a gentleman in the 
highest class of men ,of letters, and an accomplished^ 
German scholar : I now enclose you his opinion, 'which, 
you may rely upon it, is a just one ; and I have too high 
an opir>ion of your good sense to” <S:c. &c. — -Ms. {j>enes 
nos)t LoJidoriy iph September 1831. 


11. Critic of the Sun 

Fraser s Magazine exhibits the usual brilliancy, and 
also the ” &c. “ Sartor Resartus is what old Dennis used 

to call ‘a heap of clotted nonsense,’ mixed however, here 
and* there, with passages marked by thought and striking 
poetic vigour. But what does the writer mean by ‘ Bapho- 
metic fire-baptism ’ ? Why cannot he lay aside his pedantry, 
and write so as to make himself generally intelligible? 
We quote by way of curiosity a sentence from the Sartor 
Resartus ; which may be read either backwards or forwards, 
for it is equally intelligible either way : indeed, by beginning 
at the tail, and so working up to the head, we think the 
reader will stand the fairest chance of getting at its meaning : 
‘d'he fire-baptised soul, long so scathed and thunder-riven, 
here feels its own freedom ; which feeling is its Baphometic 
baptism : the citadel of its whole kingdom it has thus 
gained by assault, and will keep inexpugnable; outwards 
from which the remaining dominions, not indeed without 
hard battering, will doubtless by degrees be conquered 
and pacificated.^ Here is a” — . . . . — Sun Neivspaper^ 
1st April 1834. 
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III. North- American Reviewer 

. . . “ After a careful survey of the whole ground, our 
belief is that no such persons as Professor Teiifelsdrockh 
or Counsellor Heuschrecke ever existed; that the six 
Paper-bags, with their China- ink inscriptions and multi- 
farious contents, are a mere figment of the brain ; that the 
‘present Editor’ is the only person who has ever written 
upon the 'Philosophy of Clothes ; and that the Sartor 
Resartus is the only treatise that has yet appeared upon 
that subject ; — in short, that the whole account of the 
origin of the work before us, which the supposed Editor 
relates with so much gravity, and of which we have given 
a brief abstract, is, in plain English, a hum. 

“ Without troubling our readers at any great length 
with our reasons for entertaining these suspicions, we 
may remark, that the absence of all other information on 
the subject, except what is contained in the work, is itself 
a fact of a most significant character. The whole German 
press, as well as the particular one where the work purports 
to have been printed, seems to be under the control of 
Stillschiv eigen a fid Co . — Silence and Company. If the 
Clothes- Philosophy and its author arc making so great 
a sensation throughout Germany as is pretended, how 
happens* it that the only notice we have of the fact is 
contained in a few numbers of a monthly Magazine 
published at London? How happens it that no intelli- 
gence about the matter has come out directly to this 
country? We pique ourselves here in. New England 
upon knowing at least as much of what is going on in 
the literary way in the old Dutch Mother- land as our 
brethren pf the fast-anchored Isle ; but thus far we have 
no tidings whatever of the ‘ extensive close- printed close- 
meditated volume,’ which forms the subject of this 
pretended commentary. Again, we would respectfully 
inquire of the ‘present Editor’ upon what part of the map 
of Germany we are to look for.the city of Weissnichtwo— 
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‘ Know-not-where — at which place the work is supposed 
to have been printed, and the Author to have resided. 
It has been our fortune to visit several portions of the 
German territory, and to examine pretty carefully, at 
different times and for various purposes, maps of the 
whole ; but we have no recollection of any such place. 
We suspect that the city of Kficnv-7iot~7vhere might be^ 
called, with at least as miich propriety, Nobody-htowsnvJiere^ 
and is to be found in the kingdom of Nowhere. Again, 
the village of Entepfuhl — ‘ Duck-pond’ — where the, supposed 
Author' of the work is said to have passed his youth, and 
that of Hmierschlag, where he had his education, are 
equally foreign to our geography. Duck- ponds enough 
there undoubtedly are in almost every village in Germany, 
as the traveller in that country knows too well to his cost, 
but any particular village denominated Duck-pond is to us 
altogether terra mcognita. The names of the personages 
are not less singular than those of the places. Who can 
refrain from a smile at the yoking together of such a pair 
of appellatives as Diogenes Teufelsdrdckh ? The supposed 
bearer of this strange title is represented as admitting, in 
his pretended autobiography, that ‘ he had searched to no 
purpose through all the Heralds’ books in and without the 
German empire, and through all manner of Subscribers’- 
lists, Militia-rolls, and other Name-catalogues,’ but had 
nowhere been able to find ‘the name Teufelv>drockh, 
except as appended to his own person.’ We can readily 
believe this, and we doubt very much whether any Christian 
parent would think of condemning a son to carry through 
life the burden pf so unpleasant a title. That of Counsellor 
Heuschrecke — ‘ Grasshopper ’ — though not offensive, looks 
much more like a piece of fancy work than a ‘ fair 
business transaction.’ The same may be said of Blumiue 
— ‘ Flower-Goddess ’ — the heroine of the fable ; and so of 
the rest. 

“ In short, our private opinion is, as we have remarked, 
that the whole story of a correspondence with Germany, 
a university of Nobod y-kno,ws-where, a Professor of Things 
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in General, a Counsellor Grasshopper, a Flower-Goddess 
Bliimine, and so forlh, has about as much foundation in 
truth as the late entertaining account of Sir John HerschcFs 
discoveries in the moon. Fictions of this kind are, 
however, not uncommon, and ought not, perhaps, to be 
condemned with too much severity ; but we are not sure 
that we can exercise the same indulgence in regard to 
the attempt, which seems to be made to mislead the public 
as to the substance of the work before us, and its pretended 
German .original. Both purport, as we have seen, to be 
upon the subject of Clothes, or dress. their 

Ori^^in and InJluejice^ is the title of the supposed German 
treatise of Professor Teufelsdrockh, and the rather odd 
name of Sartor Resarhis — the Tailor Patched — which the 
present Editor has affixed to his pretended commentary, 
seems to look the same way. But though there is a 
good deal of remark throughout the work in a half-serious, 
half- comic style upon dress, it seems to be in reality a 
treatise upon the great science of Things in General, 
which Teufelsdrockh is supposed to have professed at 
the university of Nobody-knows-where. Now, without 
intending to adopt a too rigid standard of morals, we 
own that we doubt a little the propriety of offering to 
the public a treatise on Things in General, under the 
name and in the form of an Flssay on Dress. For our- 
selves, advanced as we unfortunately are in the journey 
of life, far beyond the period when dress is practically a 
matter of interest, we have no hesitation in saying, that 
the real subject of the work is to us more attractive than 
the ostensible one. But this is probably not the case 
with the mass of readers. 'Po the younger portion of the 
community, which constitutes everywhere the very great 
majority, the subject of dress is one of intense and para- 
mount importance. An author who treats it appeals, 
like the poet, to the young men and maidens — virgUiibus 
pueris^ue—ViVid calls upon them, by all the motives which 
habitually operate most strongly upon their feelings, to 
buy his book. When, after opening their purses for this 
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purpose, they ha^e carried home the work in triumph, 
expecting to find in it some particular instruction in regard 
to the tying of their neckcloths, or the cut of their 
corsets, and meet with nothing better than a dissertation 
on Things in General, they will — to use the mildest term 
— not be in very good humour. If the last improvements 
in legislation, which we have made in this country, should 
have found their way to England, the author, we •■think, 
would stand some chance of being Lynched. Whether 
his object in this piece of supercherie be merely pecuniary 
profit, oc whether he takes a malicious pleasure in quizzing 
the Dandies, we shall not undertake to say. In the latter 
part of the work, he devotes a separate chapter to this 
class of persons, from the tenour of which we should be 
disposed to conclude, that he would consider any mode 
of divesting them of their property very much in the 
nature of a spoiling of the Egyptians. 

“The only thing about the work, tending to prove 
that, it is what it purports to be, a commentary on a real 
German treatise, is the style, which is a sort of Babylonish 
dialect, not destitute, it is true, of richness, vigour, and at 
times a sort of singular felicity of expression, but very 
strongly tinged throughout with the peculiar idiom of the 
German language. This quality in the style, however, 
may be a mere result of a great familiarity with German 
literature ; and we cannot, therefore, look upon »it as in 
itself decisive, still less as outweighing so much evidence 
of an opposite character.” — North- American Review^ No. 
89, October 1835. 

IV. New-England Editors 

“The Editors have been induced, by the express desire 
of many persons, to collect the following sheets dut of the 
ephemeral pamphlets ^ in which they first appeared, under 
the conviction that they contain in themselves the assurance 
of a longer date. 

' Eraser's (I.onclo^) Magazine, 1833-34. 
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‘‘The Edilprs have no expectation that this little Work 
will liave a sudden £«id general popularity. They will not 
undertake, as there is no need, to justify the gay co^turac 
in which the Author delights to dress his thoughts, or the 
German idioms with which he has sportively sprinkled his 
pages. It is his humour to advance the gravest specula- 
tions uj)on the gravest topics in a quaint and burles(]ue 
style. If his masquerade offend any of his audience, to 
that degree that they will not hear what he has to say, 
it may ciaifnce to draw others to listen to his wisdom ; and 
what work of imagination can hope to please all? But 
we will venture to remark that the distaste excited by 
these peculiarities in some readers is greatest at first, and 
is soon forgotten ; and that the foreign dress and aspect 
of the Work are quite superficial, and cover a genuine 
Saxon heart. We believe, no book has been published 
for many years, written in a more sincere style of idiomatic 
English, or which discovers an equal mastery over all the 
riches of the language. The Author makes ample amends 
for the occasional eccentricity of his genius, not only by 
frequent bursts of pure splendour, but by the wit and sense 
which never fail him. 

“But what will chiefly commend the Book to the 
discerning reader is the manifest design of the work, 
which is, a Criticism upon the Spirit of the Age — we had 
almost ?;aid, of the hour — in which we live ; exhibiting in 
the most just and novel light the present aspects of Religion, 
Politics, Literature, Arts, and Social Life. Under all his 
gaiety the Writer has an earnest meaning, and discovers 
an insight into the manifold wants and tendencies of 
human nature, which is very rare among our popular 
authors. The philanthropy and the purity of moral senti- 
ment, which inspire the work, will find their way to the 
heart of every lover of virtue .” — Preface to Sartor Pesartus : 
Boston, 1835, 1837. 

Sunt, Fuerunt vel Fueue 


London y y>th June 1838. 
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V. 2 , 1. 30. The Dunscore Patmos. lAom I,ut}i('r'.s cxfux'ssiofi, 
"My I’iilinos, the castle of Warlbuig " ; during liis ('ontincmciit thcic, 
laiiina' dated liis letters "from the Isle of Patmos.” S('e Mida'lel, /.(/e 
Ll/ /.u^//('r (Ikilm), pp. 101-102. 

P. 7, //o/e 3. 'Ihrough the kindne.s.s of Mr. Maephui), IjooK.scller, 
I'hlinburgh, 1 have olAained a MS. copy of an old song, called 'J7 h’ Vailor, 
in four verses ; but I have failed to procure any reference to a printed copy, 
'I’lic hrst verse is : — 

“ 1 once was a tailor, I lived with great |)Iea.snre, 
i cut all iny doth to my custoniei’s measure ; 

Oh, 1 once was so lusty they called me J>ill the Rover, 
but now I’m a .skeleton fairly done over. 

Oh ohover oho hover, ohover ohover oho ho." 

P, 21 . Carlyle’s Vocabulary, S/udun /7ii/oloxic : 

No. V,, " Uber Wortbildnng bci Carlyle,” von Dr. Otto Schmeding. 
Malle, 1900. 

P. 4.f, 1 . 22. Dunscore Patmos. See p. 2, note. 

P. 47. 1 . 12. Philosophy of Intoxicating Liquors. Mat Meehan 
notes that Carlyle probably refers to two works by Robert Macnish : 
Anatomy of Drunkenness {1827), and Philosophy of Sleep (1830). See 
Maclise Portrait Gallery (Lond. 1898), pp. 352-353. 

P. 63, 1 . 28. Speculum (Lat. " mirror ”} should be .s/etr/z/Vz (" watch- 
tower ”). 

P* 63, 1 . 33. Bee-hive, etc. 'Ihc Jjictaphor was perhaps suggested 
by Wilhelm Meister, vol. i, p. 1 52. 

P. 65. These " Night-thoughts” may have been suggested by Lytton 
Bulwer's The Disowned (chap, xiv.), as Carlyle elsewhere (p. 323) quotes 
from that novel. 

P. 69. 1. *22. All ear. Milton’s Comus, 560. 

P- 75« 1 * 3- Saturnine. The original njcnning of this word is 
explained by a remark in Browne’s Keligio Med. II. xi. ; "I was born 
in the Planetary hour of Saturn, and I think I have a piece of that Leaden 
Planet in me.” 

P. 81, 1. 18. Ball of heavy Flint. See pictures of Stone Balls, with 
descriptic n and notes, in Anderson’s Pagati Times: the Iron 

Age (Edinburgh, 1883), pp. 161-171. 
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P. 82, 1 . 8. Casji forth thy Act, etc. Krom^ Schiller’s Rsiays, 
yHsthetical and Philosophical (Bohn), “ Letter IX.” ; quoted in Carlyle’s 
Life of Schiller^ p. 177. * 

P. 83, note 3. In his Note- book, however, Carlyle remarks ; 
“Franklin, I find twice or thrice in Boswell, defines man as ‘a Tool- 
making Animal.’ Teufclsdreck therefore has so far been anticipated,” 
etc. 

P. 84, 1 . II. French Definition of the Cooking Animal. Perhaps 
Voltaire’s saying, “ Qu’un cuisinier cst un mortel divin ! ” 

P. 87, 1 . 19. Journalists,. . . Stamped Broad-sheet Dynasties, etc.* 
Cf. Jean Paul : “ Learned Heads transform themselves into Books, 

Crowned Heads . . . into Government-paper.” Translations, vol. ii, p. 
54, note. * , 

P. 91, note 2. “But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her 
poppy. . . . Herostratus lives that burnt the temple of Diana, he is almost 
lost that built it.” Browne’s Urn-Burial, chap. v. 

P. 92, 1 . 7. Prayer of Themistocles for a talent of Forgetting. 
MacMechan refers to Cicero, De Oratore, II. 299 and 351 (“oblivionis 
artem quam memoriie,” etc.). 

P. 95, 1 . II. This takes us but a little way. “ Will carry us but 
a very little way” : a phrase of Locke's, occurring twice in one section of 
his famous Essay, IV. xii. 9. 

P. 95, 1 . 21. But Him . , . we see not. “ Him the maker we 
behold not.” Schiller’s Don Carlos, III. x. ; translated in Carlyle’s Life 
of Schiller, p. 66. 

P: 96, 1. 3. This Dreaming ... is what we on Earth call Life. 

” l.ift not the p.'vinieil veil which those who live 
Call Life,” etc. 

Shkllky’s “Sonnet." 

P. 96, 1 . 16, Nature abhors a vacuum : how . . , false and 
calumnious! Pa.scal, too, speaks of this notion as being “base” and 
“ridiculous.” See his Thoughts (trans. by Kegan Paul, Loud. 1888), 
PP- 313-314- 

P. 102, 1 . 23. You see two individuals, etc. The meaning of this 
passage — that clothes are emblems of authority — is similar to that of King 
Lear, IV. vi. 151-169. See especially Pascal, Thoughts (trans. by Kegan 
Paul, Loud. 1888), p. 53. 

P. 103, 1 . I. Improv6d>drop. The “drop,” which took the place 
of the “ double ladder,” was invented by the notorious “ Deacon ” Brodie 
of Edinburgh, whl) was hanged in 1788. See Cassell’s Old and Neiv 
Edinburgh. 

P. 106, 1 . 15. Chaos were come again. Othello, III. iii. 92. 

P. HI, 1 . 10. Pair of Spectacles. Locke {Essay, IV. xvii. 4), 
similarly, likens syllogisms to spectacles. • 

P. 1 14, 1 . 13. Air-ships. Montgolfier balloons (p. 188, note) were 
so terjued. 

P. note I. Mr. Alexander Carlyle states that there used to be a 
pool at Ecclefechan, close behind the shop formerly occupied by the 
Post Office. 

P. 124, 1 . 17, Peace, houn^l Used by Musceus and Jean Paul; 
Translations, i. 157, and ii. 61. 
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r*. 125, 1. 14. Shaven grass-plots. “Smooth-shaven green,” 11 

PenscroM, 66. 

P. 127, 1 . 34. Thin penetrable curtains. Schiller speaks of the 
“ two black impenetrable curtains, which hang down at the two e.vaemi- 
lies of human life,” etc. Carlyle quotes the passage in his Life of Schiller, 
P- 45 - 

P. 13 1, 1 . 27. Prophet, priest and king. From the Shorter 
Catechism (Scot.), Ans. 23. 

P. 132, note 5. Pyrrhus, etc. Cf. p. t86, note. The story of 
*Pynhus^eeking rest is told by Montaigne, Essays, I. xlii. 

P, 133, 1. 14. Fireclad body-guard, etc. ICvidcnily suggested by 
Musteus: “The celestial body-guard, with diamond shields and flaming 
swords, poised on a gorgeous train of clouds," etc. Translations, i, 152. 

P. 133, 1. 16. Those few meek Stars would not tell of them. 

“ ‘Tis only daylight that in.d.es sin, 

Which these dun bh.ides will ne’er teport.” 

Conius, T26-127. 

P. 138, 1 . 5. Hurlyburly. Macbeth, I. i. 3. 

F. 113. 1- 15- Reading he . . . had . . . by nature. “ Fo wiitc 
and read comes by nature.” Mtah Ado about Nothing, III. iii. 16. 

P. 143, 1. 29. Sewed into volumes. Scott (Lockhart’s Life, I. iv.) 
also bound chap-books, etc., to the extent of several volumes, before he 
W£is ten years old. 

P, 143, i. 30. Head furnished, etc. ( f. p. 169, line 19, note. 

P. 144, 1 . 14. It struck me much, etc. .Suggested, piobably, by 
Johnson’s similar remarks on small brooks ; Boswell’s Life, III. ix. And 
sec W ordsworth's “ Duddori Sonnels,” No. 34. 

P. 144, note 6. Siloa. 

” Siloa’s brook that flowcil 
Fast by the oracle of God." 

PareuUse Lost, i. ii, 

P. 146, ). 5. Stricken hart. Cf. Cowper’s phrase about himself, 
“a stricken deer that left the herd” [The Task, iii. 108): and Hamlet, 
III. ii. 282. 

P. 146, note 2. Greek and Latin. The Carlyles House Catalogue 
(Lond. 1897), p. 54. contains an entry of a Greek and Latin Grammar 
“ used by Carlyle,” though whether by the Thomas Carlyle or his name- 
sake seems uncertain. 

P. 148, 1 . 19. But as yet, though the Soldier, etc. “Let the 
soldier be' abroad if he will. . . . The schoolmaster is abioad, and 1 
trust to him, armed with his primer, against the soldier in full military 
array.’’ Lord Brougham, Speech, 1828. 

P. 148, 1, 30. The dark bottomless Abyss. 

“ The dark, unbottomed, infinite Ahy.ss.” 

Para<l!se Lost, ii. 405. 

P. 150, note 2. I was like no other. Cf. “lam like no brother,” 
lit. Henry VL, V, vi. 80. See also Wilhelm Meister, vol. ii. p. 59. 

P. 158 1 . 23. Knew nothing except Boxing and a little Grammar. 
Milton (of whose prose works Carlyl® had made frequent notes in his 
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Note-book) states, in the Preface to his Defejice of the People of England 
iti answer to Salmasiuss Defence of the King, that*his antagonist had 
“neither modesty nor understanding, but o^ily sauciness and a little 
grammar.” See uifra, p. 210, line 5, note. 

P. 159, 1 . 22. Hospital of Incurables. See Swift’s humorous 
“Scheme to make an Hospital for Incurables,” with a computation of 
expenses. 

P. 160, 1 . I. Herr Towgood, etc. The Pullers, though friendly, 
were, in Carlyle’s opinion, frivolous and lacking true affection. See 
Froudc’s Carlyle's Early Life, vol. i. chap. xiii. 

P. 160, 1 . 6. Soul is . . . Stomach. Cf. pp. 202, 231, where the 
phrase recurs. A Finnish scholar informs me that there is nothing in the 
Finnish language to support Carlyle’s allusion. 

P. i6jc, 1 . 4. Ditcher and Delver, etc. “ Whoever could make two 
oars of corn, or two blades of grass, to grow upon a spot of ground where 
only one grew before, would deserve better of mankind . . . than the 
whole race of politicians put together.” Swift, Voyage to Brobdingnag, 
chap. vii. (MacMcchan. ) 

P. 165, 1 . 18. Small speculation, etc. 

“ Thou hast no specuhation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with.” 

Macbeth, HI. iv. 95-96. 

P. 165, 1 . 19. Sense neither for the high nor for the deep, etc. 

In his Note-book Carlyle quotes Goethe’s saying {^Autobiography , bk. vi. ) : 
“Happy limitedness of youth 1 nay, of men in general, that . . . they 
can look upon themselves as complete ; and ask neither for the True nor 
the False, the High nor the Deep, but simply what is suitable to them.” 

P. 165, 1 . 29. Swims apart, etc. See p. 123, Entepfuhl, 7 ioie.. 

P. 166, 1 . 8. With Work alone, and not also with Folly and Sin, 
etc. The remark is quoted from Goethe, though with opposite meaning ; 
but I am unable to recollect the exact reference. 

P. 167, 1 . 27. Solid pudding. Pope’s phrase, Dunciad, i. 54. 

P. 169, 1 . 3. Outrooting of Journalism, etc. Probably on account 
of its opposition to private property. See p. 241. 

P.169,1.19. Too-unfumished Thought. This metaphor, frequently 
used by Carlyle (See pp. 143, 239), is from Hudibras, I. i. 162 : — 

“ Such as take lodgings in a head 
That’s to be let unfurnished.” 

P. 172, 1 . 28. An ironic young man. Carlyle reports of himself, c. 
1816 : “ Not sanguine and diffusive, he ; but biliary and intense ; — * far 
too sarcastic for a young man,’ said several.” Reminiscences (Norton), 
ii. 24. 

P. 176, 1 . 9. Like and Unlike. MacMechan quotes Irom Goethe, 
Goit, Cemiitk u. Welt : — 

“ Warum tanzen Bubchen mit MSdehen so gern? 

Ungleich dem Gleichen blcibet nicht fern. ’ 

That, doubtless, is Carlyle’s source ; but Milton, in his Tetrachordon , 
speaks of “the different sex in most resembling unlikeness, and most 
unlike resemblance.” 
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P. 176, 1. 22. Blooms a certain prospective Paradise, etc. “In 

the closed lienrt of Ihe maiden, there lay near to hiiTi, behind a little wall 
of separation {as near to tht Righteous man U-hind the ihin wall of Life) 
an outstrelclied blooming Paradise.” Jean Paul {I'niNshitions, ii, 121), 

p. 178, 1 . I. Promethean glance. “Women’s eyes . . . from 
wlu'nce doth spring the true IVomethean fire.” 1 . .nut's luibour's Los/, IV. 
iii. 304. 

P. 178, 1. 2. Firework, etc. 'Phe wiiolc figure is from Willuhn 
Meistrr, vol. i. p. 62. 

P. 183, 1. 9. His whole soul is roused, etc. So .also with Willielm, 
in similar circumstances; “All that till now harl shnnlx-red, in the most 
•secret corners of his soul, at length awoke.” Wilhelm Meister, Vol. i. 
p. 25. 

P. 183. 1! 22. Show thyself now, ... or be forever hid. Cf. 

“Awake, ari.se, or lx; for ever f.aik'n !” l^aradise Lost, i. 330. * 

P. 185, 1 . 7. And yet as the light, etc. In his Note book {c. 1823} 
Ciirlyle quotes with admiration from Herder’s Nemesis \ “ Peautifnl 

allegory which the Pormer of our nature, by tin; altcaaialion of light and 
darkness, . . . has jdactHl in the feelings of tlu‘ most unthinking man ! It 
.seein,s as if He*had wanted to give us a daily emblem of the circuit of out 
ilc.stiny,” etc. 

P. 183, 1 . 29. Love ... a Delirium. “ I.ove is merely a ntadness” : 
As You Like It, 111 . ii. 420. 

I'. 187, 1 . 13. Airs from Heaven. “Ihmg with thee airs from 
he.ivon ” : Hamlet, 1 . iv. 4r. 

P. 187, 1 . 16. Lapped him into . . . Rest. 

“ Who, as they sung, would take the prisoned sotd, 

And lap it in JCiysiuui.” 

Comus, 257. 

P. t88, 1 . 8. Meagre, hunger -bitten. Jean Paul’s iduasc, Trans- 
Idliofis, ii. 136. 

P. 189, I. 26. She looked in his face, etc. I’rubably a recollection 
of : — 

ffer eyes met mine . . . 

. . . — I clasp’d her wildly in my arms, 

My lips, were join’d with her.s.” 

Schillkk's Wallenstein ; quoted in Carlyle’s Life of Schiller, p. 

P. 189, fiole 3. Jean Ikiul (e/. r/A ) has : “ 'I'hcir two souls, like two 
tears, melted into one.” Coleridge’s poem, “On a Late Connubial 
Rupture,” has : — 

“Then bid your souls inseparably blend 
Like two bright dew-drops meeting in a flower.” 

P. 189, L gp. For the first time, and for the last ! A phrase from 
Wilhelm Meister, vol. ii. p. 42. 

P, 191,1.11. Strange casket, etc. Lady Ginevra concealed herself 
in a trunk with a spring-lock, and was not found till only her skeleton 
remained. See ^Samuel Rogers s Italy. 

P. 194. 1 . 23. The mountain ranges are . . . folded together. 

.See infra, p. 228, line 17, note. 

P 196, 1 . 14. Foolish were it, «tc. The “confusion” of the 
23 
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narrative, here and elsewhere, is deliberate, and, apparently, imitated from 
(iocthe. Cf. Wilhelm Meisier, vol. iii. pp. 102, 118', 133. 

P. 197, 1 . 3. Little light-islets in the world of haze! 'I'his 
phrase, which is C’arlylc’s usual way of describing Coleridge’s conversation 
[e.g- in his Life of Sterling, p. 49), was perhaps learned from lulward 
Irving, who visited Coleridge in Carlyle’s company: “Scotchmen,” said 
Irving, “ would handle an idea as a butcher handles an o\. For my part, 
I love to see an idea looming through the mist.” See Hanna’s Memoirs 
of Chalmers (Edinburgh, 1851), vol. iii. p. 160. 

P. 198, 1 . 5. Canopy of grim fire. “ Vaulted with lire.” Paradise 
Lost, i. 298. 

P. 198, 1 . 6. The ground burnt under me ; no rest for the 
sole of my foot. So also Milton’s Satan {Paradise Lost, i. 228, 237) 
lights on “land that ever burned” 

“ Such resting found the sole 
Of unblest feet.” 

P. 199, 1 . 7. Her darling, man. Wilhelm hfeisfer, vol. i. p. 63. 

P. 200, note 2. In a letter to Mi.ss Welsh, dated 20th J.umary 1825, 
and given by Froude, Carlyle speaks of himself as “bearing the fire ot 
hell in an unguilty bosom.” 

P. 201, 1 . 10. The Eagle, ... to attain his new beak, must 
harshly dash-off the old one upon rocks. MacMech.m refers to St. 
Augustine, who, in his comment on the words “ 'I hy youth is renewed 
likb the eagle’s” (Psalm ciii. 5), states that the eagle, when “over- 
powered with bodily age,” and “incapable of taking food from the 
immoderate length of its beak,” is said to “dash and strike against a 
rock the upper lip of its beak, by the too great increase of which the 
opening for eating is closed” ; after this operation the eagle “ conieth to 
its food, and every thing is restored.” St. Augustine’s Expositions on the 
Psalms (“ Library of the Fathers,” Oxford, 1853), vol. v. pp. 45-48. 

P. 202, 1 . 6. Place of Hope. This expression was formerly common 
in sermons and prayers ; cf. the xvih Scottish Paraphrase ; — 

“ As long as life its term extends, 

Hope’s blest dominion never ends,” etc. 

P. 202 , 1 . 22 . Soul is not Bynon3rmou8 with Stomach. See p. 160. 

P. 203, 1 . 8. Emanations from the Gallows. See p. 276, line 19, 
note. 

P. 203, note 2. Celestial-Bed. The expression occurs in Hamlet, I. 
V. 56. 

P. 209, note 4. Froude gives 1821 as the date of the incident ; but 
the tone of Carlyle’s contemporary letters makes 1822 seem the more 
probable. 

P. aio, 1 . 5. Despicable biped! Curiously enough, this phrase 
(“ B<{)edum nequissime ”) is apparently taken from Milton’s Defence of the 
People of England in Answer to Salmasius' s Defence of the King (see ante, 
p. 158, note), and was entered by Carlyle in his Note-book, while he was 
studying that work. 

P. 210, 1 . 10. A Child of Freedom, though outcast. This 
indicates the meaning of the name Diogenes Teufelsdrockh. See p. 10 
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P. 2ro. 1 . 12. I will meet it and defy it! Carlylo’s account of the 
“crisis in liis own case” is “ colourcil by his siil^^equont reading;” ; 

St hitler ( 77 //? Robbers, IV* vi. ; quoted in /'.‘.W(7 vj, iii. 103) writes; “Shall 
I qive wrcttiicdness the victory over me? No, 1 will endure it. Let 
misery blunt itself on my pride ! I will go through with it.” 

P. 2 1 1. Centre of Indifference. I'he ])hrase is from Musaais 
['rransldtions, i. 56), and is explained on p. 227, infra. 

l\ 21 r, 1 . i6. That great moment. So also the “Fair Saint” 
alludt'S to her conversion. Wilhehn Meister, vol. ii. p. toi. 

P. 213. 1 . 2. Judgment-Halls and . . . Churches, etc. See p. 276, 
line 19, note. 

P. 2i.p 1 . 22. City-builder. Henry the Fowler p. 150), says 

Carlyle cl.s(;whcre, h.as lujcn named by historians Stiidte- F.rbauer, 

* ‘ city- builfler. ” 

P. 214, 1 . 23. Conqueror, etc. “Think then with hortor of the 
(..'onqueror,” etc. Wilhelm Meisler, vol. lii. p. 204. 

P. 21,}, 1 , 27. City of the Mind. 'Phis phra.se is quoted a.l.so in 
Wotlon Rein [red : perhai)S for “ temple of the mind” (Milton, Comus, .^6r). 

p. 21.), 1 . 20. Prophetic Mount. I.^a. ii. 2-3. 

P. 216, 1 . 7. The kind seed-field, etc. .Apparently a r.-col lection of - 

“ Tlie tents .am .stitick, tin; linst ha.s mrus lud nway ; 

1 )c.i(l .IS a f'liiiK liyaid lirs tin* tiam|ikal sned-tinkl, 

.\nil wasted is tin.' Iiaivosl of the vyar." 

.Scnii.i 10,’s It'allens/eln, I. iv. ; (itioicd m the Li/e o/ Schiller, p. 122. 

P. 216, note 3. The epithet “ Natural l-'iiemies” was frcciuently used 
of the French. 'I'lnis the author of the . . . throue^h 

Franee (1772) recommends his rea<ler.s “ not to si)end more money in the 
country of our natural haictny, th;m is retiuisiic to support with decency 
tl'ic character of an Englishman ” ! 

P. 219.1.4. Berlin-and-Milan Custom-house Officers. MacMechan 
notes that this tcfcis to tlie Ihrrlin and Milan dtterces of 1806 and 1807, 
in which Napoletm ordered the various sovereigns to e.v'clufle Faiglish com- 
merce frojn the continent. 

l\ 2iq, nole 3. Treisnitz. Properly 'rriesnitz. 

P. 220, 1 . 13. Pinched on the ear. Lord Rosebery {Xafoleon, 
Loud. 1900. p. 52) alludes to Na()olcon’s habit of pinching the ear as 
“the well-known sign of his affection and good humour.” 

P. 220. nole 4. Ideologist. MacMechan quotes from Miguel’s 
History of the L'rench Revolution (Bohn), p. 401 ; “ He .rN 'p'deon'l Is'ul 
no longer for adversaries the few who remained faithful i ■ : :;e pv;..t.» 
object of the revolution, and whom he styled idi-ologists.” 

P. 220, 1 . 17. In the Idea {in der /dee) he lived, etc. “ Napoleon 
der ganz in.der Idee i(d 4 c, konnte sie doch im Bewus.stsein nicht erfassen.” 
Goethe, Maxinieii u. Rejlcxione?!. (MacMechan.) 

P. 221, 1 . 16. As if he too were slumbering. So also Jc'an Paul, 
,S7<7c///-a-.y (trans. Ewing, Loud. 1892), p. 186. 

P. 221, note I. I’erhnps the germ of this whole passage about the 
“ Monster” at the North Cape is to be found in Jean Paul, who (speaking 
of the tho ight of Dt;alh, which suddenly confronted Fixlein at the close 
of a happy day) says; “Here, in fhe bright smooth sea, . . . starts 
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snorting, from the bottomless abyss, the sea-rnonster Deatn.’ J ransla 
Hons, vol. ii, p. 208. 

P. 223, 1. 8. Experience, etc. “Fate« . . is an excellent but 
most expensive schoolmaster.” Wilhelm Meister, vol. i. p. 103. 

P. 223, 1. 25. Shadow-hunter. Cf. “What shadows we are, and 
what shadows W'e pursue.” Burke, Speech at Bristol. 

P. 224, 1. 9. Dog-cage of an Earth. Cf. .Swift’s phrase, “ Wretched, 
dirty dog-hole and prison. ” 

P. 225, 1, 7. Leaves us no rest, etc. ” Deep within us lies the 
creative force, which out of these \i.e. all things without us] can produce 
wliat they were meant to be ; and which leaves us neither sleep hor rest 
till . . . that same have been produced. ” Wilhelm Meister, vol. ii. p. no. 

P. 226, 1. 19. Shadow -hunting. See p. 223, note. 

P. 228, 1. 17. Folded-up in the valley-folds (cf. p. 194). 'Jean Paul’s 
pretty mefaphor : the “ stately Spring, whose robe-folds are valleys, whose 
breast-bouquet is gardens, and whose blush is a vernal evening, and who, 
when she arises, shnll be — Summer.” Translations, ii. 190. 

P. 228, 1. 27. Blue pillar . . . saying, etc. So Scott, Old Mortality, 
ehap. xxxvi. (“ Centenary Edition,” p. 348). 

P, 228, last line. Deducing inferences. Seep. 311, note. 

P. 229, 1. 16. Dayspring to the Shipwrecked in Nova Zembla. 
MaeMechan refers to the expedition of Barents, w'hich sailed from Amster- 
dam in 1596 to seek a north-east passage towards China. Barents had 
to leave his vessel ice-bound at Nova 2^mbla, where he and his party 
then wintered. Gerrit De Veer, who was one of the numl;er, describes, 
in hi^ True . . . Description of Three Voyaj^'es (Hakluyt Society, Lond. 
1853, pp, 139-151), their joy at seeing the sun in January, after it had 
been invisible since the 3rd of November : “ We all went forth and saw 
the sunne in his full roundnesse a lille aboue the horrison, . . . and we 
gaue God hearty thankes . . . that that glorious light appeared vnto vs 
againe. ” 

P. 229, 1. 21. But godlike, and my Father’s! “ I look up to the 
starry sky ; . . . and all is Life, and Warmth, and Light, and all is god- 
like or God.” Jean Paul {Translations, ii. 220). 

P. 231, 1. 7. Soul . . . Stomach. See p. 160. 

P. 232, 1. 9. What I then said. For a similar remark is entered in 

Carlyle’s Note-book, March 1827. 

P. 234, 1. 8. Sacred Lamp perennially burning. Lev. xxiv. 1-4 ; 
Isa. 1. 10 ; John viii. 12. 

P. 235, 1. 12. The God present, felt in my own heart. Cf. “ It 

is the heart which is conscious of God, not the reason.” Pascal, Thoughts 

(trans. by Kegan Paul, Lond. 1888), p. 307. 

P. 23s, 1. 26. Picture-Writing. An allusion to hieroglyphic writing, 
or, possibly, to the Biblia Pauperum (Picture Bibles) of the Middle 
Ages. 

P. 235. 1. 36. Fellow, see! . . . enough for thee! In his Note- 
book (^arlyle states that the.se remarks occurred to him one e\'ening on 
the Trailtrow Moss, near Ecclefcchan, in 1825. 

P. 237, 1. 10. The impediment too is in thyself, etc. “Not in 
thy condition, but in thyself lies the mean impediment over which thou 
canst not gain the mastery.” Wilhelm Meister, vol. i. p. 43. 
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P. 239, 1 . 18. A Brain, furnished, furnishable. See p. 169. Ihu 

iq, note. 

1*. 241, 1. 17. Altar fire and Gallows-ropes. S«'(; p. 276, line 19, 

note. 

1\ 243, 1 . 23. Facta are engraved Hierograms, for which the 
fewest have the key. "The Hand of ProvidiMicc writes often by Ab- 
breviatures, Ifieroglypliicks, or short C’haracters, which . . . are not to be 
made out but by a Hint or Key from that Spirit which indited them.” 
Browne’s Christian Morals, i. xxv. 

P. 247, 1. 15. Wardrobe of the Universe. See the somewliat 
similar use of this word in Milton’s At a Vacation Exercise, 18 

P. 251, 1 . 9. Suit of Leather. Fox himself {Journal, under date 
1651) slate.-^that he was called "the man in leathern breeches.” (Jcranl 
Croese [IJist. of the Quakers, Lond. 1696, i. 24) reports of him that, "ns 
if either he could not, or would not forget his Ancient I'rade wf ivorkioi; 
in r.eather, foi' a long time hecloathed hinjselfaltogetlu'r with Leather ; and 
in this Garment he went about Preaching and d'eaching, which gave ground 
to the Name given him, viz. 'Phe Leathern Man." And Sewcl {Hist, of 
the Quakers, Lonrl. 18 rr, i. 20) writes that "it is indeed true what a 
certain author, viz. Gerard Crocs, relates of him [Fox], that he was 
clothed with leather ; but not, as the .said author adds, because he could 
not, nor would not, forget his former le.athcr work ; but it was partly for 
the simplicity of that dress, and also because such a cloathing was strong, 
and needed Init little mending,” etc. Dr. Thomas Hodgkin {George Fox, 
Lond. 1896, pp. 33-34) quotes Sewel, but throws no further light on the 
question. 

Such is the ground for Carlyle’s assertion that Fox wore a suit of 
leather, th<jugh I’ox himself speaks only of leathern breeches (an unusual, 
though convimient dress — otherwise Fox would hardly have been called 
"the man in leathern breeches”). C.arlyle’s further as.sertion, that Fox 
himself stitched the suit, whether during or after the pcTiod of his ernploy- 
nicMt as shoemaker's a|)prentice, is without precise warrant, but by no 
means improbable. 

The Did. of Nat. Biog^rajhy {s.v. Fox)ai)pears to overstate the opinion 
of .Sewel, when it refers to him as denying that Fox’s dress of leather " had 
any connection with his ‘former leatlier-work. ’ ” 

P. 255, 1 . II. Gaze thou, etc. Carlyle {Essays, ii. 217) quotes 
Novalis, who asks "whether any one, that recollects the first kind glance 
of her he loved, can doubt the po.ssibility of Mag;ic." 

P. 256, 1 . 30. Hollow Shapes, or Masks, etc. Translations, ii. 
208. 

P. 260, 1 . 21. Fantastic tricks. 

“ His gl.vssy essence^ like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 

Measure for Measure, II. ii. 120-122. 

P. 262,1. 19, Clouted Shoe. See Bi lfort Bax, The Feasants' War in 
Germany (Lond. 1899), p. 116. 

P. 266, 1 . 16. Pisces. The Poor, in their dwellings, are " crammed in, 
like salted fish in their barrel” (p. 66); hence the account of them 
belongs Ic; tlie Bag Pisces (Fishes). 
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P. 271, 1 , 2. Fire-pillars. A common metaphor with Jean Paul 
{e.g. I'ranUaiions, ii. pf>. 178, 210) ; and Milton's Satah 

“Springs upward, like a pyramid of fire, 

Into the wild cxj)anse.” 

Paradise Lost, ii. 1013. 

P. 271, 1. 3. Living Valour. “ Mass of living valour.” Byron’s 
Ck ildc Harold, III. x x vii . 

P. 275, 1 . 6. Job’s-news. So in Translations, i. 57. 

P. 275, 1 . 8. Clutch into the wheelspokes of Destiny. A similar 
phrase occurs in Schiller’s Dori Carlos, III. x. (trans. in the Life of hitler, 
p. 64). "Clutch blindfold into” occurs in Translations, ii. 115 

P. 276. 1 . 19. The Pulpit . . . and the Gallows. 'Phjs i^assagc 
explains the allusions on pp. 203 ("emanations from the Gallows”), 213 
(" Judgme’ht- Malls and . . , Churches”), 241 (" Altar-fire ami Gallows- 
ropes”), 282 ("church-bells and g.illows-ropes ”) ; the source may he 
Translations, ii. 84, note. 

P. 276, last line. Sir Francis Drake spoke of his burning the shipjiing 
in Cadiz harbour (15S7), as the "singeing of the Spanish King’s bc'ard.” 

P. 281. 'I'he Biblical imagery of this passage (" from the four winds,” 
and " trumpet,” Matt. xxiv. 31 ; " with lire and with water” ; " trodden 
underfoot”) should be noted. The "similitude of wings” refers to the 
bags containing old clothes, carried by the clothes- seller. 

P. 282, 1 . 7. Church-bells and gallows-ropes. Seep, 276, line 19, 
note* 

P< 283, 1 . 12. Ink sea. 'I'hat is, the clothes-rubbish and rags ol 
Monmouth Street are likened to the raw materials of paper and thus of 
literature. Cf. p. 87. 

P. 284, 1 . 26. Glass -bell. This may have been suggested by 
Wilhelm Meister, vol. ii. p. 87 ; quoted in lissays, ii. 251. Perhaps 
"little Brotherkin” alludes to De Quinccy ; see the Reminiscences 
(Norton), ii. 152. 

P. 295, 1 . 3. That Dutch King of Siam. "A Dutch ambassador, who, 
entertaining the King of Siam w'ith the particularities of Holland, j,. . . told 
him, that the water in his country would sometimes, in cold weather, be 
so hard, that men walked upon it,” etc. Locke’s Essay, IV. xv. 5. 

P. 297, 1 . 8, System of Nature ! Holbach’s Eysthne de la Nature 
(1770) ; it was on the lly-h?af of this Work that Voltaire wrote liis Dmous 
'apologetic, "Si Dieu n’existait pas — il faudrait I’inventer” (Sir M. K. 
Grant Duffs Diary fpr May 1874). 

P. 297, 1. 15. Cycle . . . Epicycle. See Paradise Lost, viii. 84, and 
Masson’s note thereon. 

P. 297, 1 . 27. Volume of Nature. Sir Thomas Browne thus quaintly 
describes it : " There are two Books from whence I collect my Divinity ; 
besides that written one of God, another of His servant Nature, that 
universal and publick Manuscript, that lies expans’d unto the Eyes of all ” 
[Rcligh Med. I. xvi.). Raymund of Sabunde (otherwise Raimond de 
Sebond), Whose Natural Theology (first published at Deventer, 1487) 
Montaigne translated, was the first Christian author who placed the Book 
of Nature on an equality with Holy Writ. See Allen’s Continuity oj 
Christian Thought (Lond. 1895), V. 344 ; Montaigne’s Essays, bk. ii. 
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c'h. xii, ; and especially Owen’s Er'cnivs^s iiuifi Uie Skeptics (Lond. i88i), 
vol. ii. p. 423 //: Carlyle alludes to the Natural Theology, in tlic Article 
on Mont.iigne which he (R)ntributed to the ICdi?il>uryh E neve toper ilia in 
1820; and the title ol his own thesis oT 1815, A’u/n detur E'ligio 
Nafuruiis / bears witia-ss to his early int(M-est in the subject. 

r. 298, 1. i() Spirits of the Universe ... as ministering 
servants, lieb. i. 14. 

P. 298, note 3. “ This [the Book of NatuieJ was the Scripture and 

'riieoloity of the Heathens ; the natural motion of tlu* Sun made them more 
Tidmire Him than its supernatural station did the ( 'liiklrcn of Israel ; the 
ordinary effects of Nature wrought more admiration in them than in the 
other all Ilis Miracles.” Browm;’s Relis^io Med. I, xvi, 

P, 30 T, 1 , €1. The curtains. See p. 127, note. 

P. 303.*!. 4. Green -mantled pools. “The green mantle of the 
standing po(jl.” A'iyiy I.eiir, III. iv, 139. * 

P. 303, 1 . 23. The stroke that came, etc. “And thus I call the 
effects of Nature the works cd" (jot), Whose hand and instrument she only 
i.s ; and therefore to ascribe; His actions unto her, is to devolve the honour 
of the princifjrd agent upon the instrument ; uhic'h, if with reason wc may 
do, then let our hammers rise up and boast they have built (air housers, 
and our pens receive the liotiour of our wiitings.” Brtjwne’s Reliytio 
Med. I. xvi. 

P. 304, ?/oie 3. John.son’s account of the t.'oek Pane (Ihosl, publislu'd 
in the Gentleman s Magazine, is (juoted in Boswell’s IJfe of Johnson. 

1^. 307, 1 . 6. Haste stormfully . . . Earth. “We storm’d across 
the war-convulsed earth.” Schiller’s Wallenstein ; quoted in Carlyle's 
I .if e of Schiller, p. 113. 

P. 309, 1 . 20. Replenishing thy purse. “With us, howevei-, ns a 
nation of shopkeej-xrr.s, tlioy [the pursuits of mankind] may be all said to 
centre in thi.s one, Put money in thy purse/" Essays, v. 93 ; f|uoting 
Othello, I. iii. 3459^ 

P, 310, 1 . 14. Magna Charta, which a Tailor was nigh cutting, 
etc. d'he .story is ladated in the Curiosities of Literature, s.v. “ Reco\ery 
of Manuscrijits. ” (MacMechan.) 

P. 3iT,*l. 3. Innumerable inferences . . . maybe drawn there 
from. Here (as on pp. 228 and 327 ; and Essays, ii, 213) Carlyle imitates 
Jean Paul [Translations, ii. 115), whose Quintus Pi.xlein hurnorou.sly 
oliscrvcs of some elaborate conceit, that important infercnccrs are to be 
drawn from it— -and advi.scs the reader to draw them 1 

P. 314, 1 . 21. Monstrosities. Like the “ sootukin.” See Grey's 
edition of Butler’s lludibras, III. ii. 146, note. 

P. 32T, 1. 28. And bum men . . . in wicker idols, etc. MacMechan 
notes that Cmsar mentions this Druidical frractice [l.)e Bello Call. vi. id) ; 
and the burning of a reputed witch, liridget C'leary, in M'ipperary, i ^th 
March 1895, may lx: recollected. 

B. 322, 1 . 21. John Bernard. See p. 323, note. 

P. 323, 1. I. Poor-Slave Household. This sketch, as MacMechan 
notes, is taken almost verbatim from Retrospcclions of the Stiiye, by the. late, 
lohn Bernard (Lond. 1830), I. xi. p. 349. With this account of a cottage 
in Sligo, compare one of a cottage in Scotland in Boswell’s Journal of a 
Tour, 30th August. 
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P. 325, 1. 25. Or better, I might call them, etc. The destruction 
of the world by two ^boundless Electric Machines” ftiay have been sug- 
gested by Jean Paul’s remarks : “ At a future ‘period, our Chemists may 
light on some means of suddenly decomposing the Atmosphere by a sort 
of Ferment. In this way the world njay be d«.*stroyed , " etc. Transla- 
tions, ii. 92. 

P. 327, 1. I. Practical Inference . . . drawn. See p. 311, line 3, 
note, 

P. 330, 1. 28. It waa in this high moment . . . that I first con- 
ceived this Work, etc. Cf. pp. 98 and 283. Really it was at Templaiul.* 
See the Reminiscences (Norton), ii. 191. * 

P. 332, 1. 3. Piebald. ” Patch’d and piebald languages." Hudibras, 
I. i. 96. 

P- 33^. 1 * 8. Dashes his sponge ... to try whether it will paint 
Foam. Carlyle actually so describes his writing of Sartor, in a letter to 
Goethe [Correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle, ed. Norton, p, 285). 
The phrase occurs also in the French Revolution , vol. iii. p. 240. 'I'lie 
allusion is to the story about Apelles, who, when trying to paint the loam 
of Ale.\ander’s horse, threw his brush at the picture and thus secured the 
desired effect. 

P* 335 - 7 * Es geht an. A rendering (though es wird gehen would 

be more literal) of ^a ira, the catchword of the song that was popular 
during the French Revolution (see Carlyle’s French Revolution, vol. ii. 
f). 29). Lafayette had heard Franklin give utterance to the words during 
the American Revolution. 

Note. — I am indebted to the excellent edition of Sartor, edited with 
notes by Profe.ssor Archibald Mac Meehan (Boston, 1896), for part of the 
following notes in the Addenda; p. 47, 1. 12 ; p. 92, 1. 7 ; p. 161, 1. 4 ; 
p. 167, 1. 27: p. 176, 1. 9; p. 198, 1. 6 ; p. 201, 1. 10 : p. 219, 1. 4; 
p. 220, 1. 17 and n. 4 ; p. 229, 1. 16 ; p. 271, 1. 3 ; p. 275, 1. 8 ; p. 284, 
1. 26; p. 310, 1. 14; p. 321, 1. 28; p. 323; p. 333, 1. 8; also to 
D. L. Maulsby’s Essay, “The Growth of Sartor” (publ. by the Trustees 
of Tufts College, U.S.A., 1899), for the note to p. 95, L 21. The 
“ Note-book,’’ occasionally referred to above, is a volume recently issued 
by “The Grolier Club,’’ Iwo Note Books of Thomas Carlyle (1822-32), 
edited by C. E. Norton, New York, 1898. 
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Action the true eiul of Matt, 199, 201 
Actual, tile, the true Ideal, 237, 239 
A(l;uuiti?iiu, ICO 
Aniictioiis, merciful, 233 
Ambition, 145 
Ajiprcnticf.ships, 163 
Aprons, use and significance of, 86 
Art, all true Works of, symbolic, 263 

Haphomk i'ic Fire-baptism, 211 
IJattle-field, a, 215 

Uattle, Life-, our, 129; with Folly and 
Sin, 166, 169 

Being, the boundless Phantasmagoria of, 
95 . . 

Belief and Opinion, 235, 236 
Bible of Universal History, 219, 235 
Biograjiliy, meaning and uses of, 117; 
significance of biographic facts, 242, 

243 

Bluniine, 179 her environment, 180; 
character, and relation to Tcufels- 
dreickh, 182 ; blissful bonds rent asunder, 
1S8 ; on her way to England, 195 
Bolivar’s (iiatalry-iinifonn, 92 
Books, influence of, 214, 239, 240 

C '!! : to I), happy season of, 131 ; early 
i 1 p-.v. I-, 133 

Christian Faith, a good Mother’s simple 
version of the, 141 ; Temple of the, 
now in ruins, 234 ; Passive-naif of, 236 
Christian Love, 229, 230, 233, 234 
Church-Clothes, 254 ; living and dead 
Churches, 255 ; the modern Church 
and its Newspaper- f^ulpits, 291 
Circumstances, influences of, 135, 136 
Clergy, the, with their surplices and 
cassock-aprons girt-on, 86, 250 
Clothes, not a spontaneous growth of the 
hunuui animal, but an artificial device, 
48 ; analogy between the Costumes of 
the body and the Cu'-toms of the spirit, 
77; Decoration the first purpose of 
Clothes, 81 ; what Clothes have done 


for us, and what they threaten to do, 
83, 08, 99; fantastic garbs of the 
Middle Ages, 88; a simple costume, 
Q2 ; tangible and mystic influences of 
Clothes, 93, 102 ; animal and human 
Clothing contrasted, 98 ; a Court- 
Ceremonial minus Clothes, 103 ; 

necessity for Clothes, 106 ; transparent 
Clothes, 109 ; all Flmblematic things 
arc (dothes, 114, 310; flenesis of the 
tnodcrti Clothes- Philosopher, 123; 
Cfiar.icter and conditions needed, 245, 
247 ; George Fox’s suit of Leather, 249 ; 
Church -Cl(*thes, 254; Old - Clothes, 
278; practical inferences, 311 
Codification, 110 

('ombiuation, value of, 175, 333, 334 

Commons, British House of, 84 

(.'oncealmeiit. iiee Secrecy 

(.'onstitiilion, our invaluable British, 288 

Conversion, 238 

Courtesy, due to all men, 278 

Courtier, a luckless, 91 

Custom the greatest of Weavers, 298 

Dandy, mystic significance of the, 31 1 ; 
dandy worship, 314 ; sacred hooks, 316 ; 
articles of faitli, 318; a dandy house- 
hold, 323 ; tragically undermined by 
growing Drudgery, 325 
Death, nourishment even in, 149, 210 
Devil, internecine war with the, 57, 161, 
210, 225; cann«t now so much as 
believe in him, 207 

Dilettantes and Pedants, 112; patrons of 
Literature, 168 
Diogenes, 252 

Doubt can only be removed by Action 
236. See Unbelief 

Drudgery contrasted with Dandyism, 
319; ‘Communion of Drudges,’ and 
what may come of it, 324 
Duelling, a picture of, 222 
Duty, no longer a divine Messenger and 
Guide, but a false earthly Fantasm, 
203, 205 ; infinite nature of 237 
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EorTOR’s first acquaintance with Teufels- 
drockh and his I’hilosojihy of Clothes, 
51 ; efforts to make known his discovery 
to British readers, 53 ; admitted into 
the 'Peufelsdrockh watch-tower, 63, 76 ; 
first feels tlie pressure of his task, 93 ; 
his bulky Weissnichtwo Packet, 116; 
strenuous efforts to evolve some historic 
order out of such interminable docu- 
mentary confusion, 121 ; partial success, 
131, 142, 196; mysterious hints, 242, 
27s ; astonishment and hesitation, 288 ; 
congratulations, 308 ; farewell, 331 
Education, influence of early, 136 ; insig- 
nificant portion depending on Schools, 
143 ; educational Architects, 148 ; the 
inspired Thinker, 268 
Emblems, all visible things, 114 
Kmigratiofi, 270 

Eternity, looking through Time, 64, 116, 
263 

F^•il, Origi't of, ?io 
T.ys ani! .''j c. in 

PbvCTS, engraved Hierograms, for which 
the fewest have the key, 243 
Faith, the one thing needf^ul, 202 
Fantasy, the true Heaven gate or Hell- 
gate of man, 186, 259 
Fashionable Novels, 316 
Fatherhood, 128 
Feebleness, the true misery, 205 
Firef and vital fire, 113, 212 
Force, luiiversal presence of, 113 
Fortunatus’ Wishing-hat, 300, 302 
Fox’s, George, heavenward aspirations 
and earthly independence, 249 
Fraser's Magazine, 53, 337 
Frederick the Great, symbolic glimpse 
of, 124^ 

Friendship, now obsolete, 160 ; an in- 
credible tradition, 206, 272 ; how it 
were possible, 255, 333 
F'uttcral and his Wife, 124 
Future, organic filaments of the, 283 

Gknius, the world’s treatment of, 166 
German speculative Thought, 49, 57, 71, 
75, 97 ; historical researches, 80, 117 
Gerund-grinding, 147 
Ghost, an authentic, ^04 
God, the unslumbering, omnipresent, 
eternal, 95, 97 ; God’s presence 

manifested to our eyes and hearts, 108 : 
an absentee God, 203 
Goethe’s inspired melody, 2^2 
Good, grow'th and propagation of, 141 
Great Men, 219. i^ee Man 
Gullibility, blessings of, 154 
Gunpdwder, use of, 82, 222 

Habit, how. makes dullards of us all, 99 
Half-men, 225 

Happiness, the whim of, 231 


Hero-worship, the comer-slone of all 
hociety, 290 ♦ . . 

Heuschrecke and his biographic docu- 
ments, 54 ; his loose, zigzag, ihin- 
visaged character, ^8 *, unaccustomed 
eloquence, and interminable docu- 
mentary superfluities, 117 ; bewildered 
darkness, 334, 336 

History, all-inweaving tissue of, 64 ; by 
what strange chances do we live in, 91 ; 
a perpetual Revelation, 219, 234, 293 
Homer’s Iliad, 264 

Hope, this world emphatically the place* 
of, 202 : false shadows of, 227 
Horse, his own tailor, 98 

Ideal, the, exists only /in the Actual, 

237, 239 e r ‘ 

Imagination, oir^hantasy 
Immortality, a .T'im; rf. 301 
Imposture, - f, 133 

Independence, foolish parade of, 273, 
290 

IndifTerence, centre of, 21 1 

Infant intuitions and acquirements, 130; 

genius and dulncss, 135 
Inspiration, perennial, 234, 235, 749, 293 
Invention, 82, 199 

Invisible, the, Nature the visible Garment 
of, 97 ; invisible bonds, binding all 
Men together, 103 ; the Visible and 
Invisible, 108, 257 
Irish, the, Poor-Slave, 320 
Isolation, 150 

Jesus ok Nazareth, our divinest 
Symbol, 264, 268 

King, our true, chosen for us in Heaven, 
288 

Kingdom, a man's, 162 
Know tJiyself, and what thou canst work 
at, 206 

Labour, sacredness of, 267* 
Land-owning, trade of, 169 
Language, the Garment of Thought, 115 ; 

dead vocables, 147 
Laughter, significance of, 76 
Lieschen, 67 

Life, Human, picture of, 64, 192, 212, 
228 ; life-purpose, 175 ; speculative 
mystery of, 206, 278, 304 ; the most 
important transaction in, 210 ; nothing- 
ness of, 224j 226 

Light the beginning of all Creation, 237 
Logic-mortar and wordy Air-castles, 96 ; 
underground workshop* of Logic, no, 
261 

Louis XV., ungodly age of, 204 
Love, what we emphatically name, 176; 
pyrotechnic phenomena of, 177, 261 ; 
not altogether a delirium, 185 ; how 
possible in its highest form, 229, 233, 
255. 333 
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Ludicrou?;, feeling and instances of the, 
91, 221, 222 

Magna Chakta, 310 
Malllms’s over-population panic, 266 
Man, by- nature naked^ 48, 98. 99, 104 ; 
essentially a tool-using animal, 83 ; 
the true Shekinah, 108 ; a divim; 
Emblem, 114, 257, 260, 278, 306; two 
men alone honourable, 267. See 
Thinking Man 

#^Ietaphors the stuff of Language, 115 
Metaphy;ycs inexpressibly unproductive, 
^6, 102 
Milton, 205 

Miracles, signifjfance of, 294, 302 
Monmouth -Street, and its " Ou’ do”’ 
Angels of Doom, 280 
Mother's, a, religious influence, mi 
Motivc-Millwriglits, 260 
Mountain scenery, 193 
Mystery, all-pervading domain of, ni 

Nakedness and hypocritical Clothing, 
98, 105, 106 ; a naked Court-Ceremonial, 
103 ; a naked Duke addressing a naked 
1 louse of Lords, 104 

Names, significance and influence of, 129, 

299 

Napoleon and liis Political Evangel, 220 
Nature, the God-written Apocalypse of, 
05, 107 ; not an Aggregate but a 

Whole, 112, 195, 284, 297; Nature 
alone antique, 144 ; sympathy with, 
192, 221 ; the ‘ Living Garment of God,’ 
229 ; Laws of Natuie, 295 
Necessity, brightened into Duly', 139 
Newspaper Editors, 87 ; our Mendicant 
Friars, 292 

Nothingness of life, 224 

Obedience, the lesson of, 140, 288 
Orpheus, 302 
Over-popul*tion, 266 
Own, conservation of a man's, 241 

Paradise and Fig-leaves, 79; prosfiective 
Paradises, 176, 1S7 
Passivity and Activity, 139, 201 
Past, the, inextricably linked with the 
Present, 212 ; forever extant, 301 
Paupers, what to do with, 270 
Peace-Era, the much-predicted, 217 
Peasant Saint, the, 268 
Felhaviy and the Whole Duty of Dandies, 

31& 

Perscverance,*law of, 277 
Person, mystery of a, 107, 172, 176, 278 
Philosophies, Cause-and-Etleci, 78 
Phoenix Death-birth, 277, 283, 308 
Property, 240 
Proselytising, 53, 333 

Radicalism, Speculative, 58, 72, 105 
Raleigh’s, Si' Walter, fine mantle, 91 


Religion, dead letter and living spirit of, 
*57 J weavinff new Ventures, 254, 314 
Reverence, early growth of, 141 ; in- 
dispensability of, 290 
Richter, 75 

Saints, living Communion of, 286, 293 
Sarcasm, the panoply of, 172 
Sartor Kesartus, genesis of, 52 ; its 
purpose, 307 
Saturn or Chronos, 170 
Savage, the aboriginal, 81 
Scarecrow, significance of the, 105 
Sceptical goosc-cacklc, no 
School education, insignificance of, 143, 
147 : tin-kettle terrors and incitements, 
145; need of Soul-Architects, 148 
Science, the Torch of, 46; the Scienlific 
Head, no • 

Secrecy, benignant efficacies of, 258 

Self-actiyiiy, jt 

Self-annihilation, 227 

Shame, divine, mysterious growth of, 83 ; 

the soil of all \ irtue, 259 
Silence, 221 ; the element in which all 
great tliinjjs fashion themselves, 258 
Simon's, Saint, aphorism of the golden 
age, 276 ; a false application, 335 
Smoke, advantage of consuming one’s, 

, 192 

Society founded upon Cloth, 93, 103, 106 ; 
how Society becomes possible, 255 ; 
social Death and New-liirtli, 256, 274, 
276, 283, 308 ; as good as extinct, 271 
Solitude. See Silence 
Sorrow-pangs of Self-deliverance, 192, 
20-'. 2-1 ; (Mvine of S 'i row, 210 ; 

',1 ' !.j» «»l , .'J4 

Space and Time, the Dream -Canvas 
upon which l.ife is imaged, 97, 107, 
294, 300 

Spartan wisdom^ 269 

Speculative intuition, 94. See German 

Speech, great, but not greatest, 258 

Sphinx-riddle, the Universe a, 169 

Stealing, 241, 268 

Stupidity, blessings of, 204 

Style, varieties of, 115 

Suicide, 208 

Summary, xi. 

Sunset, 134, 194 

Swallows, migtaHons and cooperative 
instincts oL 137 
Swineherd, tne, 134 

Symbols, 257 ; wondrous agency of, 259 ; 
extrinsic and intrinsic, 262 ; super- 
annuated, 264, 266, 273 

rAii.OKSj cymh die si,;'i ficancc of, 327 
Tempiatio..-. in I'm; wl ,i-. inshs, 2.!4 
Testimonies of Aulliors, 341 
Teufclsdrockh's Philosophy of Clothes, 
51 ; lie proposes a toast, 58 ; his 
personal aspect, and silent deepseated 
sansculottism, 59 *, thawed into soeecb, 
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62 ; memorable watch-tower utterances, 

63 ; alone with the Stars, (6 ; extremely 
miscellaneous environment, 67 ; plain- 
ness of speech, 71 ; universal learn- 
ing, and multiplex literary style, 73 ; 
ambiguous-looking morality, 74; one 
instance of laughter, 75 ; almost total 
want of arrangement, 77 ; feeling of the 
ludicrous, 91 ; speculative Radicalism, 
105: a singular Character, 118; Genesis 
properly an Exodus^ 123 ; unprece- 
dented Name, 128 ; infantine experi- 
ence, 130 ; Pedagogy, 14a ; an almost 
Hindoo Passivity, 142; school -boy 
jostling, 146: heterogeneous University- 
Life, 150; fever-paroxysms of Doubt, 
157 ; first practical knowledge of the 
English, 1^9 ; getting under way. 160; 
ill succesi^j 166; glimpse of hi^h-life, 
168 ; casts himself on the Universe, 
175 ; reverent feeling towards Women, 
177; frantically in love, 178; first 
interview with Bluniine, 181 ; inspired 
moments, 183; short of practical kitchen- 
stuff, 188 ; ideal bliss, and actual catas- 
trophe, i8g; sorrows, and peripatetic 
stoicism, 190 ; a parting glimpse of his 
Beloved on her way to England, 195 ; 
how he overran the whole e.arth, 196 ; 
Doubt darkened into Unbelief, 202 ; 
love of Truth, 205 ; a feeble unit, 
amidst a threatening Infinitude, 206; 
l^aphometic Fire-baptism, 211 ; placid 
indifference, ?ii “, a Hyperborean 
intruder, 221 ; Notliingness of life, 224 ; 
Temptations in the wilderness, 224 ; 
dawning of a better day, 227 ; the 


Ideal in the Actual. 237 ; finds his 
true Calling, 240 , liis Biography a 
symbolic Adumbration, significant to 
those who can decipher it, 243 ; a 
wonder-lover, seeker and worker, 247 ; 
in Monmouth -Street among the 
Hebrews, 280 ; concluding hints, 332 ; 
his public History not yet done, perhaps 
the better part only beginning, 336 
Thinking Man, a, the worst enemy of the 
Prince of Darkness^ 161, 240 ; true 
Thought can never die, 286 
Time-Spirit, life-battle with the, 129, 171 ; 

Time, the universal wonder-hider, 302 
'I'itles of Honour, 287 
Tools, influence of, 83 ; the Pen, most 
miraculous of tools, 239 

Unbelief, era of, 155, 204 ; Doubt 
darkening into, 202 ; escape from, 225 
Universities, 152 
Utilitarianism, 202, 273 

View-hunting and diseased Self-con- 
sciousness, 195 

Voltaire, 234 ; tne Parisian Divinity, 291 

War, 216 
Wisdom, 109 
Woman’s influence, 176 
Wonder the basis of Worship, 109; region 
of, 310 

Words, slavery to, ^6; Word-mongcring 
and Motive-grinding, 203 
Workshop of Life, 239, See T-a))Our 

Young Men and Maidens, 170, 176 
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